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GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING, COMMANDING THE AMERICAN 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE IN FRANCE 


(With the great increase in the movement of soldiers from our American camps 
and cantonments to France, each month adds hundreds of thousands to the number 
of parents, relatives ‘and friends here at home who have a new and anxious per- 
sonal interest in the work and success of General Pershing. Of one thing they 
may be assured: he realizes fully his responsibilities as guardian-in-chief of those 
boys who have crossed an ocean to risk their lives in a struggle for which we 
have nothing selfish at stake. He believes thoroughly in all the activities that are 
concerned with the personal welfare of the soldiers, knowing that their moral 
and physical well-being, and their freedom from homesickness and worry, will 
more than double their military effectiveness. General Pershing is at the center 
of a series of live wires that connect our Expeditionary Force with the War 
Department and General Staff at Washington, with the Allied armies in the field, 
and with the supreme command exercised by General Foch. He sustains the 
American reputation for avoiding friction and maintaining harmony) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


Another springtime has come 
and gone in our north temperate 
zone, and the world-war enters 
a period of summer fighting that will soon 
have brought us to the beginning of the 
war’s fifth year. It is the general opinion 
that the military situation is near its critical 
climax. Events have so shaped themselves 
that both sides see a possibility of terminating 
the conflict through victory upon the West 
Front. The Germans have been doing 
everything in their power to strengthen their 
forces for further attacks upon the Allied 
line in France. Their aim is to break 
through to the Channel ports, and to shatter 
the British front, while rolling back the 
French armies and occupying Paris. Out 
of victories thus gained they hope to evolve 
an early peace. They are staking all their 
fortunes on this summer’s offensive. ‘They 
have in mind a league of nations, with a 
re-united and harmonious Europe under 
Germany’s leadership and under her fully 
acknowledged domination. Even if Ger- 
many should conquer such a peace in Europe 
(which we deem impossible) the United 
States would not admit defeat. ‘This coun- 
try would be able to defend itself against 
Germany, no matter to what extent the 
Teutonic empire might become aggrandized. 


Germany 
Stakes 
Everything 





America  ~Utthermore—assuming a_rea- 
Will Never sonable degree of preparation 
7é 


for self-defense in South Amer- 
ica—the United States with Canada’s part- 
nership could protect the entire Western 
Hemisphere from any form of German ag- 
gression. All competent strategists under- 
stand that in aiding the European Allies on 
a large scale to meet Germany in Europe, 
we are undertaking what in every aspect is 
a much more difficult task than would be 


ours if we were fighting Germany unaided 
and alone. The European war has assumed 
a form that is relatively advantageous for 
Germany, and that puts us at’ the disadvan- 
tage of immense distances. It is because they 


_ fully understand this in France, and because 


all the more thoughtful and candid minds of 
Great Britain also understand it, that they 
appreciate so deeply the willingness of the 
American people not merely to carry on a 
war against Germany by reason of our own 
grievances, but to aid them in the particular 
aspects of the war that circumstances have 
naw rendered most exigent. The action we 
have taken makes the league of nations a 
present reality rather than a future aspira- 
tion. We have espoused a great cause, and 
Wwe are not carrying on the war for our own 
national -ends. 

















STILL LURING HIM ON 
From the World (New York) 
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_ There is no longer the slightest 
Teutonic 
Aims Now reason for doubt as to Ger- 
Unhidden 


many’s aims. She does not look 
forward to being one of a group of great 
nations, enjoying equal rights in the world 
on principles of freedom and justice. Much 
less does she look forward to such an en- 
tire submergence of national and imperial 
rivalries, for the sake of a higher structure 
of civilization, as many leaders of thought 
in America and Western Europe are ready 
to accept. Her aim is to dominate. Ger- 
many’s opportunity to overrun Poland, Ru- 
mania, the Ukraine, Lithuania, the Baltic 
Provinces and Finland, has served at least 
one purpose that is to be deemed valuable. 
It has finally revealed the spirit of Germany, 
and uncovered the nature and extent of Ger- 
many’s ambition. "The German leaders— 
political, military, scientific, intellectual and 
ethical—believe themselves superior beyond 
comparison to the leaders of the English- 
speaking peoples, to those of the French, 
Italian and other Latinic races, and espe- 
cially to the Russians and other Slavonic 
peoples. They believe that it is their mission 
to rule Europe and organize the world. In 
the earlier stages of this great war they could 
not have foreseen the full measure of the 
collapse and disintegration of Russia; and 
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This map indicates the region on the Baltic in which 
the German processes of political reorganization were 
going on last month. It is the plan to install German 
princes as monarchs, and to bring Sweden as well as 
Finland into the closest political and economic accord 
with Berlin. 
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probably not many of them expected at that 
time to attain the heights of German destiny 
except through a series of events that might 
take another century for their fulfillment. 
But history is made rapidly in war-time, and 
the programs of conquerors also expand with 
their successes. Germany has now complete- 
ly repudiated the unambitious views ‘ex- 
pressed in the Reichstag vote of last summer. 
The men who were deemed very moderate 
in Germany—men indeed who were leading 
opponents of the Pan-German enthusiasts— 
are now going further in their advocacy of 
immediate annexations and of war indemni- 
ties than the wildest leaders of Pan-German- 
ism would have dared to advocate at the 
beginning of 1917. 


mith Terrible as the struggle has be- 
Germany Will come, therefore, its significance 
Lose 
was never so apparent to all the 
world as it has become within the past 
month. The German leaders have no 
thought of any peace except what they call 
a “good German peace,” to be gained as the 
reward of a smashing victory over France 
and England. The Allies can therefore 
make no plans looking toward peace, except- 
ing through military action that will first 
show the world that (1) the Germans can- 
not gain their smashing victory on the West 
Front this summer, and (2) that even if 
further heavy reverses should overtake the 
Allies, there is no chance for an accepted 
and established peace in a world harmonized 
under German dictation. France, Great 
Britain, the United States, and Italy are de- 
termined to codperate so completely and so 
generously .at this time as to withstand the 
desperate blows that are’ undoubtedly to be 
dealt under the direction of the German 
Emperor and his allies and his military 
leaders. If Germany does not achieve great 
successes within the next three or four 
months, she will have lost the war. This 
does not mean that peace would assuredly 
be achieved during the present year. But it 
means that through another winter of prep- 
aration the military and naval resources of 
the enemies of Germany would almost cer- 
tainly develop and become effective in such 
a way as to give all the advantages from an 
aggressive standpoint to the nations that are 
leagued together for the overthrow of Ger- 
man power. The time has now come to de- 
velop Allied coéperation on a broad scale, 
and make every effort count towards the 
final solution. 
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THE PROGRESS 


It is not merely a question of 
the number of men in combat 
on the fighting line, or the num- 
ber of soldiers massed in reserve. ‘This has 
become a war of peoples rather than one of 
armies. If the French people had lost their 
morale (as at one time last year there was 
some fear that they might) the gallant 
French army would not have been fully sus- 
tained, and the Germans would have con- 
quered. If the British nation, after the 
disasters and terrible losses of two months 
ago, had lost nerve and failed to rise to the 
situation, again the Germans might have 
won the war. America’s action a year ago 
helped at the critical moment to revive the 
drooping spirits of France. America’s re- 
sponse this year to the British call has enor- 
mously strengthened John Bull’s stubborn 
resolution. The swift action of the French 
and British in sending an expedition to Italy 
last fall restored the morale of the Italians 
at a moment when mischievous propaganda 
behind the lines had weakened and almost 
destroyed a part of the army. The most 
remarkable of all recent manifestations in the 
United States has been the awakening of the 
nation to the magnitude of the war under- 
taking, and its determination to concentrate 
upon the war as its all-absorbing business. 


Allied 
Morale 
Sustained 


poe It is hard enough within the 
out confines of a single nation to 
keep all political and social ele- 

ments in effective harmony under the ter- 
rible scourge of war, even where the right- 
eousness of the issues at stake is not in dis- 
pute. But it is much harder, naturally, to 
hold together in bonds of sympathy and con- 
fidence a group of nations fighting in coali- 
tion against a common adversary. Realizing 
this truth, the Germans have been trying in 
all possible ways to increase friction and dis- 
trust among her enemies. It is therefore a 
marvelous thing that the Allied nations 
should have found it possible to work to- 
gether with increasing rather than diminish- 
ing harmony. Much that we had hoped to 
bring about in a future period of interna- 
tional progress is actually taking place at 
this very moment. ‘Thus there was a note- 
worthy meeting last month of the members 
of an American society which was formed 
several years ago to urge the doctrine that 
after the end of this war there ought to be 
a “league of nations to enforce peace.” But 
is it not quite obvious that there exists at 
this moment such a league, with a freedom 
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TALKING OF BIG GUNS— 
From the Herald (Chicago) 


and a zeal in associated action that already 
goes a good deal beyond what had been pro- 
posed in the creed of this society? 


Sincitoiaas The British, American, French, 
League Will Italian and Japanese navies are 

Not Disband -odperating without restraint. 
The American navy is gladly helping to 
make the reputation of British admirals. 
Henceforth the use of the high seas will be 
controlled and regulated by a league that is 
already a working fact. Germany will never 
again use the high seas for commercial pur- 
poses unless she has made herself acceptable 
to this league. We are publishing in this 
number of the Review an article by Mr. 
Harrington Emerson advocating a Marine 
Union, to lay down rules and enforce them 
with the aim of future security and good 
conduct in the use of the world’s domain of 
the sea. Not less interesting than Mr. 
Emerson’s article is a series .of brief com- 
ments upon it that we are also printing. 
Mr. Taft wisely holds that this function of 
maritime regulation must be one of the at- 
tributes of a broader union of nations. Mr. 
Kingsley ends the discussion by boldly assert- 
ing that the old doctrine of national sov- 
ereignty is played out, for such reasons as 
those that compelled us to discard the doc- 
trine of supreme state sovereignty in perfect- 
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ing our Federal Union. Common concerns 
must be regulated by a higher sovereignty 
that acts for itself. And so Mr. Kingsley 
advocates a union of the peoples rather than 
of the governments; and he would have this 
World-State regulate the seas, and put an 
effective end to the mischievous designs of 
an unscrupulous country like Germany. 
Perhaps nothing less terrible than the pres- 
ent war would have made it possible to curb 
the dangerous passion for aggrandizement 
and for the domination of other peoples that 
is a perverted form of patriotism, obscuring 
the vision of many members of the ruling 
classes of various countries. But this spuri- 
ous and dangerous sentiment is not real 
patriotism, but only a barbaric tribalism; 
and it is in the process of being rapidly sub- 
dued by the logic of amazing events. 


Every week, and indeed almost 

Brotherhood ; 
Becomes an every day, brings some new 
Actual Thing token of the unifying of the peo- 
ples of the free nations under the stern dis- 
cipline of their endeavor to establish freedom 
as an accepted rule in the world’s life. Thus 
unity of military command under Foch as a 
Generalissimo was much more than a mere 
military necessity in view of the German 
offensive. It involved in England the 
triumph of a larger conception, not merely 
of the methods and the strategy of Allied 
war, but of the intimacy and helpfulness 
that must persist in the future and take the 
place of the old kind of separate imperial- 
ism and calculating diplomacy. Mr. Lloyd 
George, whatever faults or mistakes may be 
attributed to him, represents to the public 
mind this large conception of a world that 
can sink differences and coéperate for worthy 
ends. The “brotherhood of man” had come 
to be regarded as rather a slushy phrase than 
a practical thing; but the expressed aims 
of the United States, and the practical war 
measures of our Government, are bringing 
this notion of human brotherhood very 
rapidly to the terms of a working program. 
So profound is the hatred of the waste and 
destruction of. warfare in the minds and 
hearts of the English-speaking peoples that 
they can throw themselves into the bloody 
conflict with their best energies only upon 
the theory that they are going to bring the 
world to order, and to reconstruct it for the 
protection of what is worth while in our 
civilization., The Latinic peoples are ready 
to join the British and the Americans in 
fighting for these main objects. The French 


and the Italians hope, indeed, to secure the 
normal restoration of certain provinces, But 
doubtless by this time they are ready to 
leave these particularistic aims to the judg- 
ment of those who wish to apply to-all such 
issues the verdict of permanent justice. 


It has been intensely interesting 
during the past few weeks to 
follow the processes of political 
reconstruction that Germany has set on foot 
from the Baltic all the way to the Black 
and Caspian Seas. Within a month or two 
we shall provide our readers with a careful 
recapitulation of the steps that Germany 
has taken in Finland, Courland, Lithuania, 
Poland, Ukrainia, Rumania, the Dobrudja, 
and the Caucasus districts lying on the east- 
ern edge of the Black Sea. The new politi- 
cal structures do not seem to be substantial 
enough to weather approaching storms. But 
Germany has been trying hard to-create the 
impression throughout Europe that the des- 
tiny of these nations or provinces has been 
decided by force of arms, so that the argu- 
ment of “status quo” may be used in the 
peace conference. Some time, however (and 
perhaps in the near future), a real govern- 
ment will arise in Russia to supersede the 
present chaos. ‘Treaties that Germany has 
been making with such assiduity will not be 
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A WALK-OVER? 


Tue Karser: “This is the doormat of our new 
premises.” 
Emperor Kari: “Are you quite sure it’s dead?” 


From Punch (London) 
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THE EMPEROR CHARLES OF AUSTRIA AND THE EMPRESS ZITA 


(The young Hapsburg monarch, who became emperor about a year and a half ago, has been having 
as stormy a time recently as his great-uncle and predecessor, the late Francis Joseph, experienced when 


as a very young man he came to the throne in 1848. 


The Empress Zita is a princess of the Bourbon-Parma 


house, and is regarded by the Germans as having pro-Ally and anti-Berlin sympathies. Her brother, Prince 
Sixtus, acted as confidential agent of the Emperor in approaching the Governments of France and England 
last year with peace proposals that recognized the French right to Alsace-Lorraine, and offered full resti- 


tution to Belgium and Serbia. 


The disclosure of his negotiations has created an immense sensation 


throughout Europe, and has resulted in bringing Charles and his government more conspicuously under 
Berlin domination. The Empress was 26 years old last month, and the Emperor will be 31 in August) 


regarded as binding whenever the moment 
comes for denouncing them; and this for 
the obvious reason that they were not made 
by two responsible parties. In every case 
they have been forced upon prostrate com- 
munities, and they have no moral weight. In 
order to have things stay as she is now trying 
to fix them, Germany must bear a perpetual 
burden of militarism that her resources can 
never endure. 


Many are the unhatched eggs 

A German 
Danube and that the excited German imagi- 
Fuxiné nation is now counting. Prac- 
tically all of the coal deposits of the conti- 
nent, most of the iron deposits (outside of 
Sweden and Spain), and practically all of 
the petroleum fields are to be directly or in- 
directly controlled by Germany. Economic 
treaties assure Germany full control of the 
agricultural resources, and the market for 
commodities, of Russia and the new border 
states. The Black Sea becomes a vast Ger- 
man lake. The Danube is to become a Ger- 
man river throughout its course, and its 


mouths and lower stretches are to be con- 
trolled by Germany through the plan of 
separating the Dobrudja from Rumania 
and keeping it as a distinct province under 
Berlin control. This is a sore disappoint- 
ment to Bulgaria, which is allowed merely to 
take back the little strip of the Dobrudja that 
Rumania had acquired under duress several 
years ago when Bulgaria was fighting Serbia, 
Greece and Turkey. Rumania, however, is 
given compensation by being allowed to an- 
nex (at the expense of Russia) the great dis- 
trict known as Bessarabia, which adjoins 
Rumania on the east, lying north of the 
Dobrudja, and having a frontage on the 
Black Sea. Germany’s peace treaty with 
Rumania makes that country a vassal state, 
especially in respect to its economic affairs. 


The Slavie Worlg U fortunately for German pros- 
Will Not Be pects of repose, these methods of 
Teutonized dealing with neighbors do not 

make friends. ‘The igreat Slavonic world, 

now crushed and bleeding, can never be de- 
stroyed by Germany, any more than the 
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Germanic world could be destroyed by Na- 
poleon. ‘The scourging of the Napoleonic 
wars gave Germany the impetus which has 
resulted in its rise to political and military 
power, and in its scientific and educational 
development. Far from being Germanized 
as a result of this war, the Lithuanians, the 
Ukrainians, the Great Russians, the Slavs 
of Poland, Bohemia and Croatia, and all the 
rest, will enter upon a period of awakening 
and progress which can bode no good to 
German autocracy. German arrogance is 
impressive in no quarter whatsoever outside 
of Germany. Smaller peoples may have to 
submit for a time; but it will not be with 
good will. Most of the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine have always spoken German and 
are of German racial stock; but German 
methods have alienated these people perma- 
nently, and it is evident that they will be 
glad either to be independent or to go back 
to France. If, then, Germany is not able to 
win the good will of Alsatians, she can 
never hope to dominate successfully such 
peoples as the Poles, Bohemians and Croa- 
tians, much less the Russians proper. Edu- 
cation and modern ideas have advanced too 
far in the world for any such scheme of 
conquest as that which Germany has under- 
taken. ‘The thing must inevitably crumble 
in the ground-swells of a new era. 


turmoit We are publishing elsewhere in 
urmoil P ° . 
in Hapsburg this number an article showing 
Domains the internal difficulties that beset 
Germany’s chief ally, Austria-Hungary. It 
is no longer possible to regard the problems 
of the Dual Monarchy as unrelated to those 
of Germany. The Allies now fully realize 
this, but have not as yet learned how they 
can best profit by the tremendous ferment 
of races and peoples under the sovereignty 
of the young Emperor Charles. ‘Thus, the 
Emperor himself, as we now know, has been 
eager to make peace with the Allies on con- 
dition of their helping him to federalize— 
and thus hold together—the various racial 
entities that make up his present realms. On 
the other hand, certain population elements, 
especially the Bohemians and other Slavonic 
groups, are eager to come into friendly re- 
lations with the Allies at the first opportune 
moment, with the understanding that the 
Hapsburg realms are to be dissolved and new 
racial entities brought into sovereign being. 
A favorable step has been taken in the im- 
proved understanding between the Italians 
and the Jugoslavs of Austria. Italy would 
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now be entirely reconciled to a new South- 
Slav state with suitable outlets on the Adri- 
atic coast. The difficulties due to racial dis- 
cord in Hungary are well shown by Mr. 
Frary in the article to which we refer. If 
we could but look on without vital interests 
of our own and study the shifts and changes 
in the political geography of Europe, we 
should have a large and fascinating field of 
observation. It happens, however, that 
every one of these impending changes in 
Europe is going to be affected by the vigor 
and extent of America’s participation in the 
great war during the coming year; and we 
have strenuous and fateful work to do. 


German militaristic politics has 
been so occupied with the greedy 
exploiting of prostrate neighbors 
that political programs for the benefit of the 
German people themselves are postponed in- 
definitely. Not so very long ago the Ger- 
mans were promised franchise reforms, so 
that there should be such a thing as the kind 
of manhood suffrage that exists practically 
everywhere to-day outside of the realms of 
the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs. But 
the autocratic control of neighboring coun- 
tries must in the very nature of the case in- 
volve the continuance of firm autocratic con- 
trol at home. The German people will there- 
fore be more completely victimized and hum- 
bugged by militarism and the expansion pro- 
gram than will the peoples whose lands are 
now being overrun. The Emperor Charles 
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THE DUAL MONARCHY 
From the World (New York) 
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has been forced to renew and 
extend the arrangements un- 
der which Austria is subject 
to Germany; and he has had 
to bear. much humiliation 
through the full exposure of 
his attempt some time ago to 
make peace with France and 
England. Parliamentary au- 
thority in Austria is almost 
entirely superseded, and the 
people are oppressed and 
miserable. ‘The longing for 
peace is intense, but the way 
of escape does not yet appear. 
That the Hapsburg domain 
will be shattered from with- 
in seems inevitable. But it 
awaits the issue of the sum- 
mer’s fighting both in France 
and in Northern Italy. If 
the Allies are able to hold 
firmly, Austria must almost 
certainly go to pieces, after 
which there may be expected 
some signs of political fer- 
ment within the realms of 
the German Kaiser. 


‘iit Mr. Simonds, in 
Now Strong this number of 
~~" '. the Rawiew, 
deals frankly with the ques- 
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(This outline map shows in black the Dobrudja, which Bulgaria had 
claimed, but most of which (including the Danube mouths) is made a 
separate district under German control. Rumania loses it, but obtains in 
compensation the great province of Bessarabia to the north-east which has 
been filched away from Russia, and which adjoins the new state known 
as Ukrainia, which Germany is occupying and dominating. 








tion of England’s reverses and _ sacrifice 
of man-power in her military mishaps of 
the present season following her vast 
losses of last year. We do not intend, in 
these comments to condemn, or to ascribe 
blame for events that are in the past. It 
has been at their own frightful cost that the 
British had postponed that unity in war- 
making which from the very beginning had 
been essential to Allied success; and it is 
for them to “reason why” at the proper time. 











The chief fact is that Mr. Lloyd George has 
won a political and moral victory in the 
greatest fight of his career, and in the most 
critical issue that the British nation has faced 
in its entire history. The support accorded 
Mr. Lloyd George in the House of Com- 
mons last month was final and conclusive as 
respects Allied unity. Matters at stake 
were much more vital than the mere points 
raised in a letter written by Major-General 
Frederick B. Maurice after his dismissal 





FAMILY TROUBLES 


From the Chronicle (San Francisco) 


from the post he held in the General Staff. 
He was one of the narrow-minded military 
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@ International Film Service 
GENERAL (VISCOUNT) FRENCH, MILITARY RULER 
OF IRELAND 


(When Field Marshal French was withdrawn from 
command of British troops in France, he was raised to 
the peerage and made Commander of the Home Forces 
in England. Last month, in view of the menacing 
nature of opposition to conscription in Ireland, General 
French was made Lord Lieutenant with extraordinary 
powers, which he proceeded to exercise without delay) 


group that had been standing in the way of 
Allied codperation. ‘These officers and their 
backers were doubtless conscientious; but 
they belonged to an obsolete school of jealous 
and blinded chauvinistic patriotism that must 
go down with the other evils for which a 
righteous victory shall find a remedy. Eng- 
land has put forth stupendous and noble ef- 
forts ever since the beginning of the war, al- 
though her military mistakes have been 
grievous. She has learned at last that the 
peoples fighting Germany must fight as one 
in the field—besides supporting each other 
with money, ships, and materials—support 
that England has given from the beginning 
on an unstinted scale. Doubtless the British 
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Empire will emerge a different thing—but 
not a worse or a weaker—by reason of the 
faith now shown in the principle of unity 
and cooperation. 


ireland Undoubtedly certain internal 
the Sad_ problems of the Empire are em- 
Exception 


barrassing, but upon the whole 
the British “combine” has stood up well in 
the hour of trial. Ireland affords a conspic- 
uous exception to the rule. As a matter of 
hard fact, Ireland has few grievances except 
those of sentiment and tradition. No com- 
munities in the world, in so far as local 
affairs go, have more complete self-govern- 
ment than the Irish counties, municipalities, 
and parishes. It is just fifty years since Mr. 
Gladstone removed the reproach of a re- 
ligious tyranny imposed upon the Catholic 
people of Ireland. All the injustice of ab- 
sentee landlordism has now. been abolished 
by laws that are wholly favorable to the 
tenants. Nevertheless, Ireland wishes to be 
organized as a separate entity, and not as a 
consolidated part of the United Kingdom. 
There are several alternatives. One is the 
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HELL-BROTH 


Tue Suan Van Vocut: “’Tis no use putting straws 
in yer hair, and pretendin’ ye don’t know, if ye put that 
log on, the stew will boil over.” 
_ Poritico-STRATEGICAL Cook: 
ion?” 

Tue Suan Van Vocut: 
not? A blind man may see! 
OVER!” 

From the National News (London) 


“Who asked your opin- 


“Not yourself—and for why 
YE MANE IT TO BOIL 
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RIGHT HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, PRIME MINISTER OF GREAT BRITAIN 


(Mr. Lloyd George has within recent months faced a series of great political and international problems, and in 
every crisis triumphantly retained the confidence of parliament, of the British people, and of the Allied nations. 
His latest and most worthy triumph has consisted in defeating the army group which has opposed full British 
military union with the other Allied armies on the Western Front) 


kind of home rule that we give to New York 
or California. Another is the kind of self- 
government that Canada or Australia en- 
joys. Still another would divide Ireland 
and give Ulster its separate home rule. Each 
plan has its difficulties, and the tenacious 
obstinacy of Ulster baffles every attempt at a 
change from existing arrangements (which 
are not seriously bad for anybody). 


It is very regrettable at this mo- 


The Heavy . 
Hand of ment that a large English army 
should be maintained to subdue 
Ireland, while the outlying dominions of 


the British Empire, and also the United 
States, are straining every nerve to reinforce 
the depleted British forces in Flanders and 
Picardy. A_ half-million additional men 


from the United Kingdom would almost at 
once be available for the real war if the 
Irishmen who ought to be in France, but 
are in Ireland, and the immense bodies of 
English troops who are now in Ireland for 
coercion, but who ought to be in France, 
were all acting together and backing up their 
own brothers. The fault is on both sides. 
England should have trusted Ireland com- 
pletely and faced all her soldiers in the oppo- 
site direction. Ireland, on the other hand, 
should have risen to her opportunity, thus 
gaining for herself any future she might 
have desired. President Judson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in this number of the 
REVIEW expresses the general American sen- 
timent about the Irish question. There has 
been blundering on all sides. 
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Appealing Mr. Lloyd George and other 
to American members of the Cabinet on their 
Fairness 


part, and Mr. John Dillon and 
the Nationalist leaders of Ireland from the 
opposing standpoint, have in the frankest 
way appealed to American public opinion as 
being concerned with the Irish question. 
Americans, including millions of those of 
Irish ancestry, regard Ireland as wrong in 
resisting the proposal that young Irishmen 
should fight on the same terms as young Eng- 
lishmen. On the other hand, American 
public opinion was appalled by the conduct 
of British army leaders in 1914 in condoning 
the treasonable conduct of those who were 
organizing the Ulster rebellion. The plac- 
ing of Carson in the War Cabinet was a dis- 
tinct affront to the Irish people. The send- 
ing just now of General French with arbi- 
trary authority to command English forces 
in Ireland—in view of his record in 1914— 
seems to many Americans the acme of tact- 
lessness. Ireland has very little if any real 
grievance, as we have already said; while 
England seems determined to create the il- 
lusion of grievances by indecision at West- 
minster and militarism at Dublin. What 
America sincerely wishes is harmony between 
England and Ireland, and policies that will 
create good will. If the Ulstermen would 
once try home rule, they would never give it 
up, and would be the proudest and most en- 
thusiastic of all Irishmen. 


— To make the situation worse, 
aying > s 
for the Errors Parliament adjourned on May 
of1914 17, not to meet again until the 
28th, with the promised Home Rule bill not 
in evidence, and with no date fixed for its 
introduction. In such a crisis as the United 
Kingdom was facing during April and May, 
every vital phase of the Irish question ought 
to have been settled and disposed of within 
three days. The Dominion of Canada gives 
the French-speaking Province of Quebec all 
the home rule it needs; but the Dominion 
puts conscription squarely up to Quebec, and 
the results will be permanently good. All 
the more recent troubles of Ireland are due 
to the failure of the British Government to 
put the Home Rule law into effect sternly 
and promptly in 1914, and to compel every 
part of Ireland to obey the laws, making due 
examples of traitors and rebels. But it is 
nonsense to say that any part of Ireland is 
oppressed, or is suffering from outside domi- 
nation. Ireland is greatly hurting herself, in 
the opinion of Australia, Canada and the 
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United. States, by thinking so much of her 
own affairs at this moment, while the over- 
sea Dominions are making such incalculable 
sacrifices for the common good. It was in- 
evitable that the sending of Viscount 
French to Ireland should have precipitated a 
crisis. As soon as Parliament had adjourned, 
his lordship issued a proclamation, and, de- 
claring the existence of treasonable plots, 
secured the arrest of scores of the Sinn Fein 
leaders. There was no likelihood of an in- 
surrection, and still hope that some general 
solution might be found. 


It was gratifying to note in the 
news last month that more than 
half a million men were to be 
freshly recruited in India. The regiments 
of India, whether under native officers or 
English officers, are always splendid soldiers; 
and many thousands of them have fought 
bravely on all fronts in the present war. 
India from the first has been willing to fur- 
nish an almost unlimited number of her sons. 
But there has been in England a reluctance 
to trust fully and frankly the people of what 
is by far the most populous member of the 
British Empire. ‘There have been in India 
constant murmurs against British rule, that 
have been much exaggerated by reason of 
German intrigue. There have been timid 
imperialists in England who have been afraid 
to arm and train too large an Indian army 
lest it should be used later on as an instru- 
ment for achieving political independence. 
But certainly no broad-minded statesman in 
England has any idea now of holding India 
in permanent subjection by force. The time 
is not at all ripe for a self-governing Indian 
State. The presence of the English in India 
is far more advantageous in every way to the 
peoples of India than it is to the British. Po- 
litical and social evolution must advance a 
long way in India before the British rule 
could be wisely dispensed with. Meanwhile, 
however, everything should be done to in- 


What of 
‘s India’s 
Man-Power?” 


" crease good understanding on both sides. In 


our opinion, England should not hesitate to 
accept great bodies of recruits for her armies 
from the brave and interesting populations of 
India, encouraging (as indeed she has been 
doing for a long time past) all forms of edu- 
cational, social, economic, and political prog- 
ress in her great Asiatic empire. ‘Those who 
imagine that India is oppressed by England, 
or that India could at present maintain a 
successful government of her own, would do 
well to read a new book by Mr. William 
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Archer (“India and the Future”) which 
treats of all these questions with a frank- 
ness, intelligence, and sincerity that carry 
full conviction. 


Before Parliament adjourned, 

r. Balfour, as Foreign Minis- 
ter, answered parliamentary 
questions regarding the peace overtures that 
had come from the Emperor of Austria 
through his brother-in-law, Prince Sixtus. 
These had been presented in confidence to 
the President and Premier of France, and to 
the King and Premier of the United King- 
dom. Mr. Balfour declared that any peace 
proposals of any kind, coming in good faith 
from the enemy, would be duly considered. 
He also declared that there was perfect ac- 
cord between the British and American Gov- 
ernments, and no diplomatic moves of any 
kind of which the United States was not 
kept fully informed. Meanwhile, public 
happenings and discussions in America have 
all been subordinate to the serious and im- 
pressive business of quickening up the move- 
ment of our young soldiers across the 
Atlantic. The movement during May was 
on a great scale, yet so unobserved that few 
people knew of it excepting as they were 
made aware of the departure of a son or a 
friend. Without any censorship, the news- 
papers, by unanimous consent, published only 
such references to troop movements as are 
contained in official utterances. It is prob- 
able that the German authorities know a 
good deal more about American troop move- 
ments than is known to the average Con- 
gressman at Washington. 


Accord Between 
London and 
Washington 


Current Lhe quickened movement of our 

» Opinions on, troops, and the plans for the en- 
largement of our army, are 

simply due to the discovery that the English 
and French reserves of soldiery are very 
much smaller than we had been given reason 
to suppose. It has become the fashion again, 
therefore, to discuss the war in the terms of 
what is now. universally called | “man- 
power”; and man-power is again currently 
stated in terms of millions, the more oracular 
stump speakers now declaring that we must 
at once have an army of 5,000,000 men. We 
must undoubtedly train a very large army; 
and it is to be regretted that our Govern- 
ment has not seen its way to adopt a simple 
form of universal training which would 
rapidly militarize large bodies Of men, with- 
out immediately withdrawing them from 
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farms, factories and mines. But it will be 
very unfortunate if so intelligent a people as 
ours should at this stage of the war be in- 
duced to accept the suicidal doctrine that this 
war is one of mere numbers rather than of 
machine-power. Every lesson of recent ex- 
perience teaches the opposite doctrine. Ger- 
many has been crushing one nation after 
another because Germany alone fully grasps 
the idea that this is a war of business, indus- 
try, science, invention and strategy, rather 
than a war of sheer numbers of men or 
“divisions.” Repeatedly during the period 
of almost four years we have observed in 
these pages that the Germans had set about 
the business of making war, while the Rus- 
sians and English, and even the French, were 
too greatly prone to meet the cool-headed 
business of war-making by the hot-headed 
sacrifices of brave and reckless fighting. 


It will be useless to take mil- 
lions of men away from _nec- 
essary industry and send them 
abroad as soldiers, if we are not going 
to show the ability to provide for ourselves 
in war the very devices that American in- 
ventors had created years ago, and which 
Germany from the start has employed on 
a scale superior to that of her enemies. 
Russia mobilized 20,000,000 men for her 
armies, and of course, collapsed inevitably 
because they were not munitioned and sup- 
plied. If three-fourths of them had been 
used to make war material for an army of 
5,000,000, Russia would have conquered 
Austria. The temporary delay of our air- 
craft program is a calamity, because it may 
mean the needless loss of many thousands of 
lives. The Germans went into the war with 
great supplies of machine guns, with howit- 
zers that smashed the Belgian fortresses, 
with military aeronautics far better devel- 
oped than those of all her opponents to- 
gether, and with many other superior de- 
vices. American inventors can beat the Ger- 
mans; but Germany is better organized by 
far to bring new inventions into effective 
military use than are other countries. The 
place where mere ‘‘man-power” is most ef- 
fective for war is in the machine shops which 
fabricate the improved ordnance, the aircraft, 
and all the instruments without which it is 
merely murder to expose our gallant sons on 
the battle line. It is just as true now as it 
was a year ago that a fleet of aircraft could 
be so used as an adjunct of armies and an ad- 
junct of navies as to carry the war back of 


Machine 
Power 
Essential 
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the lines to German military and naval cen- 
ters, to break the deadlock and to hasten the 
day of honorable peace. 


This great conception thrilled 
the American people a year ago; 
and it was boldly advertised by 
the Government itself. Congress adopted 
the idea without a dissenting vote, and made 
appropriations for aircraft much larger than 
those of any foreign country. By this time, 
we were to have had ready for use a con- 
siderable fleet of high-powered planes that 
could have dropped bombs enough to destroy 
German naval bases in a single night; that 
could have swept over Essen and obliterated 
the Krupp works; that could have made it 
impossible for the Germans to use the air 
at all through the immense preponderance 
of Allied aeronautic power. Fortunately, 
our program is now beginning to produce 
results. The apparent failure was the most 
serious disappointment we have encountered 
since we entered the war, in so far as our 
own efforts have been concerned. We have 
wholly or partly trained a great number of 
young aviators, most of whom are waiting— 
so it is said—for lack of machines; and we 
have been obliged somewhat to reduce the 
further training program, because we, of all 
the nations using aircraft, are charged with 
being least able to produce the machines, 
although we are spending by far the largest 
sums of money for aircraft. 


A Program 
Not Yet 
Fulfilled 


There is only one way out of the 
difficulty that the American 
people will accept. That way is 
to produce aircraft. If our ambitious plan 
of “standardizing” and of “quantity produc- 
tion’? cannot as yet be made a success in the 
manufacture of so delicate an affair as an 
aeroplane, we must build the machines as 
they build them in England, France and 
Germany, where, without anything like our 
manufacturing resources or our supply of 
materials, they are nevertheless constantly 
producing effective flying machines and im- 
proving them all the time. The American 
people will not accept failure in this field. 
They will condone the past if we can learn 
enough from our mistakes to go forward in 
the right way. Unfortunately, our optimism 
was too great, and our plan was too ambi- 
tious. Perhaps we should have encouraged 
everybody to build aircraft, using all the 
best foreign models, and rewarding every 
American inventor for his improvements. 


Failure 
Will not be 
Accepted 
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This would have given us a steady supply of 
machines, and it would not have interfered 
with those experiments in the field of stand- 
ardizing that were being worked out for 
nearly a year, while almost the whole scheme 
of production had been delayed, except for a 
sufficient number of elementary training 


machines. But results are coming now. 
’ It seems an unfortunate diver- 
Incidental sion from the real business in 
Inquiry 


hand that there should have been 
accusations of dishonesty. Men who have 
been identified with the aircraft program 
have for the most part been devoted, patri- 
otic, and exceedingly able. They were too 
hopeful, and they were hampered by an en- 
tire lack of authority, but they were not 
“grafters” or “pro-Germans.” Their repu- 
tations now require the protection of a 
searching inquiry. President Wilson last 
month instructed the Attorney-General to 
deal with charges involving dishonesty and 
misconduct, and some days later he re- 
quested Hon. Charles E. Hughes to assist 
the Attorney-General. Mr. Hughes, since 
his resignation from the Supreme Court and 
his electoral campaign for the presidency, 
has been practising law in New York for 
a livelihood, while giving most of his time 
and energy to patriotic service. ‘The coun- 
try may be assured that when the investiga- 
tion is completed there will be no shielding 
of guilty men on the one hand, and no un- 
just reflections upon the innocent. ‘The in- 
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quiry is a necessary one, and President Wil- 
son could not have found a better way to 
have it made conclusively. But what the 
country cares about is something else, name- 
ly, the actual production of aircraft. 


The more pertinent kind of in- 
What the ° ° : 
Public Wants quiry is one that the Senate Mil- 
toKnow —_ itary Committee proposed. This 
had to do with the expenditure of the money 
that has been appropriated for the aviation 
program, and with a full analysis of the 
present situation as regards production. The 
country greatly desires to know how much 
of the money has been actually paid out, how 
much that is valuable we have received or 
may yet receive for that money, and to what 
extent the business is now on a sound basis. 
For one thing, we have been obtaining spruce 
wood on a large scale in the forests of Ore- 
gon and Washington, this being better than 
any other kind of wood for the framework 
of the planes. The overcoming of difficulties 
in getting out this spruce, and the success 
of Colonel Disque in harmonizing capital 
and labor in the Northwest, form chapters 
in the aviation program that are by no means 
discreditable. Articles in this number of 
the Review tell of this part of the work of 
the Government. We are glad to believe 
that our engineers and manufacturers will 
never admit defeat in the production of en- 
gines for aeroplanes, but that they will con- 
quer difficulties and uphold America’s repu- 
tation. Mr. John D. Ryan, who has been 
placed at the head of the Aircraft Produc- 
tion Board with vastly greater power than 
had been given to any predecessor in that 
field, is a man of high repute as a business 
organizer and executive. 


The Overman bill, giving the 
President power during the war- 
time period to rearrange execu- 
tive departments, bureaus and boards, with- 
out being hampered by statutes, having stood 
the test of a Senate debate, was passed by the 
House of Representatives with only two 
adverse votes. Some executives err on the 
side of too rapid shifts and changes in or- 
ganization. Mr. Wilson has rather the op- 
posite tendency; and it is more to be feared 
that he will not use the powers given him 
by the Overman act in a sufficiently bold and 
radical way, than that he will make too 
drastic a use of his authority. There was a 
new controversy last month over the nature 
and extent of investigations to be made by 


President's 
Authority 
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HON. JOHN D. RYAN 


(Who heads the new division of Aircraft Production 
in the War Department. Mr. Ryan attained fame as 
an organizer and administrator in the copper-mining 
industry and in developing hydro-electric power) 


Congress of expenditure and efficiency in war 
undertakings. ‘The President did not object 
to specific investigations such as that of the 
aircraft program; but he objected to hav- 
ing the Senate Military Committee charged 
with the duty of probing here, there and 
everywhere. ‘The President’s responsibilities 
and powers have now become by far more 
complete and more unchecked than those of 
any other executive in the world. In almost 
every matter that arises, Congress meets his 
wishes. It will be to the President’s advan- 
tage to encourage congressional inquiry as 
to war expenditure, and to facilitate every 
proper investigation; but inquiries should be 
specific, prompt and businesslike, and, of 
course, never tainted with partisanship. 


As the time for congressional 
and state campaigns is approach- 
ing in view of the November 
elections, the spirit of partisanship seems to 
grow less rather than more intense. There 
is a nation-wide desire to put patriotism 
above party. Many useful public men will 
be kept at their posts with something like 
general consent. An instance is Senator 
Knute Nelson of Minnesota, against whom 
the Democrats will not present a candidate. 
For certain offices, like the governorship of 
New York, there will be lively competition ; 


A Mild 
Season in 
Politics 
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weeks has been accomplished 
by means of the loan of 
many British transports. We 
are rapidly massing a great 
army in France. The prob- 
lem of maintaining the nec- 
essary movement of food, 
munitions, and supplies of 
all kinds for our troops 
abroad will be so great that 
rapid work in the shipyards 
must be deemed an expres- 
sion of patriotism, while 
slack or retarded work must 
be deemed disloyalty. What 
they are doing to build ships 
on the Pacific Coast is ad- 
mirably told for our readers 
by Mr. Colin Dyment, of 
the University of Washing- 
ton, and of the U. S. Fuel 
Administration, in this num- 
ber of the Review. A splen- 
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THE BEGINNING OF MAIL SERVICE BY AIRPLANE BETWEEN NEW YORK 


AND WASHINGTON, MAY 15 


(President and Mrs. Wilson were among the spectators at the inaugura- 
tion of airplane mail, and the President dropped the last missive in the 
bag. Postmaster Merritt L. Chance, of Washington, and Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Burleson are shown here just ‘after receiving the letter which the 


President has tossed into the sack) 


but all leading candidates on both sides will 
have records of loyal endeavor, and will 
seek votes on the claim of their friends that 
they are conspicuously qualified to render 
public service. Our political season is to be 
a mild one, with few rough storms. No 
issues lie squarely between the old parties. 


did army of workers in the 
Northwestern forests and in 
the sawmills is getting out 
great timbers for wooden 
ships, as well as clear pieces 
of spruce lumber for the air- 
planes of the Allies and our 
own aircraft. The steel industries of the 
country are determined to see that Mr. Hur- 
ley and Mr. Schwab shall have all the ma- 
terial they can use in the shipyards. For- 
tunate and hopeful agreements are being 
made to harmonize capital and labor in the 
railroad business and the “war industries.” 





iid T he expected 
War Improvement in 
Industry 


the shipbuilding 
situation has begun to ap- 
pear. To say that we are 
launching a ship a day would 
mean little or nothing of a 
creditable sort, if it were 
true that our plans were not 
working well, and that we 
ought now to be launching 
three ships a day. It is 
enough to say that for a 
good while our plans were 
working badly, and that they 
have begun now to work 
well. Our enormously rapid 














movement of troops to Eu- 
rope during the past few 


POSTMASTER THOMAS PATTEN OF NEW YORK GIVING FIRST PACKAGE OF 
MAIL TO BE DELIVERED TO WASHINGTON BY AIR 
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PRESIDENT WILSON IN THE GREAT RED CROSS PARADE IN NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 18 
(The President came to New York Friday, took part in the parade Saturday, made a notable address that night, 


and visited the naval training school at 
Secret Service. 
Grand Marshal of the Parade). 


How best to help Russia on her 
feet, and to give political and 
military value to the now unor- 
ganized and chaotic forces that are hostile 
to Germany’s schemes of exploitation—such 
questions are engaging the attention of the 
Allies, and must have some kind of answer. 
At present, China is distracted with internal 
strife. Japan, America, and the Allies must 
help China to end this discord. Japan 


Japan and China 
May Yet 
Rescue Russia 


Pelham Bay on Sunday. 
On one side of the President is Secretary Tumulty, and on the other side General G. R. Dyer, 


In the picture, the two end men belong to the 
and China, working together with the full 
support of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, could drive German influences out of 
Siberia, and thus there might begin in the 
Eastern half of the Russian Empire a move- 
ment for recovery that would be the start- 
ing-point of reconstruction. Such efforts 
should engage the help of all the best Rus- 
sian statesmen and soldiers. Even as the 
United States is now going to the support 
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MR. HENRY P, DAVISON, HEAD OF THE RED CROSS WAR BOARD, RETURNED FROM EUROPE IN TIME FOR 
THE GREAT DRIVE FOR $100,009,000 LAST MONTH 


(In the picture, reading from left to right are Jobn D. Ryan, now head of aircraft production; Cornelius 
Bliss, Jr., Henry P. Davison, Henry D. Gibson, and George B. Case) 


June—2 : 
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of Britain, France, and Italy—even so Ja- 
pan, with China’s support, must perhaps face 
the task of protecting Siberia and affording 
a rallying point for the sane and intelligent 
millions in Russia who are longing to drive 
out the German invader, but need such a 
nucleus as the Allies can give. 


The most remarkable aspect of 
the placing of the Third Liberty 
Loan, which reached the total 
subscription of more than $4,000,000,000, 
was to be found in the number of individual 
subscribers. Nothing like this has ever hap- 
pened before in any country. There were 
more than 17,000,000 people who paid their 
first instalment as lenders of at least $50 to 
Uncle Sam. In many places the investors 
were considerably more numerous than one 
for each family. The result was a triumph 
of systematic work. The next loan will 
have to be largely taken by the people who 
are now obtaining extra large wages. We 
are reversing the methods of former wars. 
Wealthy men and corporations are now pay- 
ing the bulk of the taxes, and the wage- 
earning people will have a chance to become 
the nation’s bond-holders. It is by no means 
a bad change, although it should be brought 
about in a spirit of justice and moderation. 
The system of allotting quotas to localities, 
that worked so well with the Third Liberty 
Loan, was adopted in the “drive” for a 
second $100,000,000 for the Red Cross. The 
work of war relief under Red Cross direc- 
‘tion has earned the hearty confidence of the 
American public, and it will be supported 
to the end with a nation-wide generosity. 


Supporting 
the War 
Activities 


One of the best news items that 
Splendid 


Wheat Crop has come to America and to the. 


Promised Allies for a long time is in 


Secretary Houston’s report from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, published on May 
8. In consequence of remarkably favorable 
weather conditions during the month of 
April, the prospects for a crop of winter 
wheat not only failed to show any falling- 
off, but actually improved radically, and the 
Department now estimates a yield of 572,- 
500,000 bushels. This would be the third 
largest crop of winter wheat ever produced 
in America, and nearly 155,000,000 bushels 
more than the crop harvested last summer. 
Every effort has been made to stimulate the 
production of the spring wheat crop, and 
present indications point to an increase in 
the acreage, though the exact extent of the 
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planting will not be known until June. The 
seeding of spring wheat has made a good 
start, and there are strong hopes that the 
entire wheat production of the United States 
for 1918 may come up to a billion bushels. 
Secretary Houston bears witness that the 
farmers have responded splendidly to the 
appeal of the President, the Department of 
Agriculture, State colleges of agriculture 
and other public agencies, by enlarging their 
planting as greatly as labor conditions would 
allow. He warns as to the labor shortage 
for harvesting and exhorts the cities and 
towns: to lend all the assistance to the 
farmers that they can possibly give. 


The oat crop also promises to 
Other Crops = si ‘ 
Good, make a magnificent showing, in 
wid just the year when such a show- 
ing is most sorely needed. The acreage 
planted this year increased nearly 5 per 
cent. over that of 1917, which was the 
largest on record hitherto. The condition of 
the oat fields is reported to be very good, 
and they may easily produce 1,600,000,000 
bushels—although, on the basis of the five- 
year average yield per acre, the present crop 
would come to 1,500,000,000 bushels. This * 
favorable outlook has been responsible for 
a considerable drop in the price of oats, 
amounting to more than sixteen cents per 
bushel. The crop of rye, too, promises a 
record, the forecast of the yield being 
82,600,000 bushels, or nearly 33 per cent. 
more than last year. Altogether it is fairly 
sure that, with anything like average weather 
conditions from now on, the United States 
will produce more grain food in the current 
year than has ever come from the farms 
before. The most discouraging part of the 
crop situation, aside from the labor prob- 
lem, has been the shortage of seed for corn 
planting. A Government survey has re- 
ported a shortage of suitable seed corn 
ranging from 10 to 50 per cent. 


On May 20 came the announce- 
ment that Director-General of 
Railroads McAdoo has author- 
ized 182 roads—chiefly the large ones of the 
country—to spend approximately $938,000,- 
000 for improvements and equipment during 
the coming year. This very important deci- 
sion was made after a careful budget had 
been submitted to the Director-General by 
his advisory commission appointed for this 
purpose. The sum sounds huge, but it is: 
nearly three hundred and fifty millions less 


Nearly a Billion 
for Railway 
Upkeep 
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than that recommended by the commission; 
nor is it so large as the celebrated forecast 
made by the great railroad genius, James J. 
Hill, in 1907, who estimated $1,100,000,000 
annually to be the wise expenditure for these 
purposes during five years. It is to be re- 
membered, too, that a million dollars wiil 
not now buy anything like so many cars or 
so much labor as in 1907. Indeed, if the 
appropriation’s purchasing power were com- 
pared with that of Mr. Hill’s estimate, it 
would probably not secure more than half 
of the results he thought necessary. Mr. Mc- 
Adoo is careful to add to his announcement, 
however, that changes up and down in the 
allotments to the various roads will be made 
as necessity arises. When the earnings of 
particular roads are insufficient to provide 
the funds for these purchases, the money will 
be taken from the $500,000,000 “revolving 
fund” created by the law placing the roads 
under Government control. 


debit Onorae Mecording to the recent report 
tion by the Of the Interstate Commerce 
Government Commission, the railroads of the 
country showed, for the first three months 


‘of this year, $90,000,000 less net income 


than for the corresponding three months of 
1917—a fall from $144,000,000 to $54,- 
000,000. This extraordinary reduction in 
net income came in spite of an actual in- 
crease in operating revenues, for the three 
months’ period, of $38,000,000. The off- 
cials of the Railroad Administration are not 
discouraged by this poor showing. The un- 
precedentedly bad weather of January and 
February, and the congestion resulting from 
it, made it inevitable that this quarter 
should be the worst in the history of our 
railroads. The March earnings, although 
far below the normal, were twice those of 
February and show a still greater improve- 
ment over January; and it is believed that 
there will be a marked recovery in the last 
half of the present year. 


$300,000,000 But even if this extraordinary 

More of — drop in earnings had not come, 
Railroad Wages and if the railroads were sail- 
ing along with the largest earnings they had 
ever shown, they would, without an increase 
in rates, be confronted with an impossible 
financial situation owing to the plans for 
wholesale increases in wages. The special 
Railway Wage Commission has reported to 
Director-General McAdoo recommendations 
for wage increases estimated at some $300,- 


000,000 a year over the present pay roll. 
This program is under advisement of the 
Director-General. The new schedule sug- 
gested by the Commission is chiefly for the 
benefit of men drawing the smallest pay. 
It provides for increases on a_ percentage 
scale—ranging from 43 per cent. advance 
for employees receiving $46 a month and 
under, down to an increase of only $1 for 
those already receiving $249 a month. If 
an employee has received an increase since 
December 31, 1915, it will come out of the 
new advance. It is obvious that this plan 
will affect the vast majority of railroad 
workmen. Indeed, the Commission showed 
that, in 1917, 51 per cent. of all employees 
received $75 per month or less, and 80 per 
cent. received $100 per month or less. The 
higher grades, paid from $150 to $250 per 
month, included less than 3 per cent. of all 
the employees, or 66,000 out of 2,000,000. 
Requests for wage increases are not by any 
means fully met in the plan recommended 
by the Commission. Such requests total 
more than one billion dollars a year. The 
Commission advises that there should be a 
tribunal to continue the study of railroad 
labor problems, and frankly admits that the 
peculiar factors of war make it impossible 
even to approximate ideal conditions of pay. 


ia It is safe to conclude that even 

toGoUp without the new schedules of 

with Wages aoe, the Government would 
have had to raise railroad rates or else show 
a heavy annual deficit on account of its con- 
trol and operation of the lines. With this 
huge new addition to expenses the rate ad- 
vance will have to be radical and beyond 
anything ever asked for or even thought of 
by the private managers and owners of the 
roads. It is reported from Washington that 
the Railroad Administration will advance 
freight and passenger rates at least 25 per 
cent to meet the higher costs of wages, fuel, 
equipment, and other operating expenses, 
which are estimated at between $600,000,- 
000 and $750,000,000 more than last year. 
Under the recent law taking control of the 
railways from their private owners, the 
Director-General has the power to initiate 
such new rates, while shippers will be per- 
mitted to appeal to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a review of their case, the 
final decision resting with the President. It 
is thought the proposed increases will yield 
about $900,000,000 additional revenue, 
$700,000,000 in freight and $200,000,- 
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000 in passenger revenues. They would 
not go into effect, however, until the 
year is half over, and it is scarcely 
hoped that Government operation of the 
roads for 1918 can escape a heavy deficit. 
Of the total increase in operating expenses 
this year, wages account for between $300,- 
000,000 and $350,000,000, coal for $120,- 
000,000 to $150,000,000, and equipment and 
other facilities for between $180,000,000 
and $250,006,000. It is not unlikely that 
there will be heavy protests from shippers 
and from others who fought bitterly and 
successfully against the requests of the rail- 
roads for advances in rates aggregating not 
more than one-third of those now proposed. 
It is difficult, however, to see why the rail- 
roads should be run at a loss simply because 
of a fetish as to low rates. The shoe manu- 
facturer or the steel manufacturer, shipping 
products for which he is charging 100 per 
cent. to 200 per cent. more than normal be- 
cause of increased costs, ought certainly to 
understand why freight rates, which have 
been subjected to exactly the same kind of 
increased costs, should also advance. 


New Billione YWith the War Department 
lew Billions ° ae 
toBeSpent alone calling for appropriations 
onthe War of about $12,000,000,000 to 
carry out the extended military program of 
the United States; with the shipbuilding 
budget to be radically increased, great new 
_arsenals built, and much more than a billion 
dollars spent on aviation—it is estimated by 
some Congressmen that $31,000,000,000 will 
be needed for war next year. Such ex- 
penditures, amounting, in the case of the 
War Department alone, to about $8,000,- 
000,000 more than last year, would require 
heavy increases in tax rates and bond issues. 
The Third Liberty Loan was splendidly suc- 
cessful, reaching, it is estimated, four billion 
dollars instead of the three billion dollars 
asked for; but it begins to look quite small 
in view of the unheard-of sums spoken of 
for next year. It was reported that Secre- 
tary McAdoo is in favor of an immediate 
revision of the revenue law in the present 
session of Congress to provide new rates of 
taxes, commensurate with the enlarged finan- 
cial program. It is understood that leaders 
in Congress prefer to postpone such new tax 
legislation until next November or December. 
It has been ascertained that the actual col- 
lections under the present revenue law will 
greatly exceed the original estimates. The 
excess profits and income taxes, for instance, 


originally expected to produce $2,400,000,- 
000, will actually produce more than 
$3,000,000,000. Altogether, the Govern- 
ment’s income from taxes and miscellaneous 
receipts will amount to about $4,000,000,- 
000 for 1918. It is considered not unlikely 
that a revenue bill must be framed to pro- 
duce for 1919 twice the amount of taxes 
raised in this year. 


A strong supporting argument 
for the conviction of Congress 
that we should not rush into a 
new and enlarged program of taxation at 
this time is the entire uncertainty as to how 
much money we shall need in 1919, Legis- 
lation for new taxes now would not result 
in money for the Treasury until June, 1919. 
Estimates of what we shall spend next year 
run from twenty-three billion dollars to 
thirty-three billion. Last year, in October, 
Congress was informed that we should need 
$21,390,730,940 for the fiscal year 1918— 
nearly twice as much as the Budget of the 
British Treasury. What were the facts? In 
December, the estimate was pared down to 
$18,000,000,000 ; now that the year is about 
to end it is clear that the actual expenditure 
will be less than $12,500,000,000. No one 
has any disposition to criticize the Treasury 
Department for this fantastic discrepancy 
between estimates and results. Shortages in 
material and supplies, and in railroad and 
shipping facilities, explain why we were not 
able to spend anything like what we hoped 
to spend. But the huge over-estimate shows 
clearly that the vast blanket appropriations 
for military, naval and shipping purposes 
next year are paper figures only, which may 
be quite as wide of the accomplished facts 
as last year’s estimates were. Only two 
months before the Third Liberty Loan, 
Washington was talking of an issue of $10,- 
000,000,000; but the actual issue necessary 
was only $3,000,000,000. Two things are 
strongly suggested by this experience; (1) it 
is scarcely wise to frighten and confuse the 
business operations of the country by 
“doubling” the income and excess profits 
taxes a year in advance of the possible need 
of the money; and (2) we should without 
delay instal a budget system similar to that 
of Great Britain, to give some check on the 
present method of merely adding up a num- 
ber of blanket estimates made by different 
departments, no one of which is able cer- 
tainly to say that it can actually spend the 
money it asks for. 


A Budget 
Needed for 
Our Billions 
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RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


(From April 18 to May 20, 1918) 


The Last Part of April 


April 18—The Man Power bill in Great 
Britain receives royal assent. 

April 20.—The most important German of- 
fensive against an American position results in 
the temporary capture of the village of Seicheprey, 
northwest of Toul; the Germains claim 183 
prisoners. 

April 21—The President of Guatemala an- 
nounces that the National Assembly has assumed 
by decree “the same attitude of belligerency 
toward the German Empire as the United States.” 

Baron Manfried von Richthofen, the famous 
German aviator, credited with 80 victorious com- 
bats in the air, is killed over the British lines. 

April 22—The Chancellor of the British Ex- 
chequer presents the budget to the House of Com- 
mons, calling for estimated expenditures of $14,- 
860,000,000 in the coming year—approximately 
one-third of which would be provided by taxa- 
tion, the rest by borrowing. 

It is unofficially reported from Japan that the 
United States will acquire 24 ships by charter, 15 
by purchase in the near future, and 27 by purchase 
next year (a total of 514,000 tons). 

April 22-23.—British naval forces land at the 
German submarine base at Zeebrugge, at night, 
sinking concrete-laden vessels to block the chan- 
nel and blowing up a portion of the mole; a 
similar operation is attempted at Ostend. 

April 24-25.—The German drive for Amiens is 
renewed, but the line is held firmly by the British, 
French, and American troops; the villages of 
Villiers-Bretonneux and Hangard change hands 
several times. 

April 25——The German drive for Ypres is re- 
newed, the British and French losing the im- 
portant height of Mont Kemmel, southwest of 
the city. 

The Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs 
informs Parliament that the dispute with Ger- 
many is serious; it is understood that Germany 
has revived its demand that shipment of sand 
and gravel to Belgium be permitted across Dutch 
territory. 

April 28.—Dr. Sidonio Paes, leader of the revo- 
lution in December, is elected President of the 
Portuguese Republic. 

April 29-30.—Continued assaults by the Ger- 
mans around Ypres are repulsed with heavy 
losses, and their offensives in northern France, 
begun on March 21, come to a decided pause. 


The First Week of May 


May 1.—Sebastopol, the Russian fortress in the 
Crimea, is occupied by German troops. 

Germany’s failure to obtain expected results in 
Ukrainia is indicated by the official reports of 
“excitement” and anarchy there, the establishment 
of military tribunals, a protest from the Rada, 
and the arrest of several members of the ministry. 


Gavrio Prinzip, the Serbian assassin of the 
Austro-Hungarian Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
in July, 1914, dies of disease in an Austrian 
fortress. 

May 2.—In the Lower House of the Prussian 
Diet the Social Democrats’ motion to restore the 
equal suffrage provision, promised by the Kaiser, 
is defeated by 235 votes to 181. 

May 3.—A commercial agreement between the 
United States and Norway is signed at Washing- 
ton, providing for the exchange of necessary 
commodities and for the restriction of Norwegian 
exports to the enemy. 

Germany reports an overwhelming defeat of 
Bolshevist forces in southwestern Finland, in a 
five days’ battle. 

May 4.—The Emperor of Austria empowers 
Premier von Seydler to adjourn Parliament, in 
an attempt to overcome the opposition of Slavs, 
Czechs and Poles. 

The campaign for the Third Liberty Loan 
throughout the United States comes to an end 
with subscriptions totaling $4,170,000,000, from 
17,000,000 subscribers. 

The British mission to the United States esti- 
mates that British casualties in the great battle 
in Picardy since March 21 have been approxi- 
mately 250,000 killed, wounded, and missing. 

May 5.—Field Marshal Viscount French be- 

















© Paul Thompson, New York 
ALPINE CHASSEURS, THE FAMOUS FRENCH “BLUE 
DEVILS,” WHO VISITED THE UNITED STATES LAST 
MONTH 
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AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN THE TRENCHES OF FRANCE : 
(Secretary Baker intimated last month that there are more than 500,000 American troops in active service 


abroad. They are known to be in at least four sectors, the principal one being that near Toul, in Lorraine. 


There 


are, besides, considerable numbers participating in the defense of Amiens) 


comes Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Edward 
Shortt, M.P., Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

May 6.—A treaty of peace is signed at Bucha- 
rest by representatives of Rumania and the four 
Central Powers, supplementing the preliminary 
agreement reached on March 5; the document 
takes away from Rumania its Black Sea Coast 
and its important mountain passes. 

Major-General Sir Frederick B. Maurice re- 
cently Director of British Military Operations, 
accuses Premier Lloyd George and Chancellor 
Bonar Law of misstating army strength. 

May 7.—The Nicaraguan Congress declares 
war on Germany and her allies, upon the sug- 
gestion of President Chamorro. 


The Second Week of May 


May 8.—The American Secretary of War an- 
nounces that his forecast made in January—that 
500,000 American troops would be dispatched to 
France early in the year—has been surpassed. 

May 9.—Premier Lloyd George refutes the 
charges of Major-General Maurice, and after a 
detailed explanation is sustained by the House of 
Commons, 293 to 106. 

May 10.—A British naval squadron in an early 
morning raid sinks an obsolete concrete-filled 
cruiser at the entrance to Ostend harbor (the Bel- 
gian coast), with the purpose of blocking the exit 
of German submarines. 

May 13.—The Prussian Lower House again re- 
jects a motion to restore to the Franchise Reform 
Bill the provision for equal manhood suffrage. 

Emperor William and Emperor Charles meet 
at the German Army Headquarters and arrange 
a new Austro-German alliance, involving new 
military codperation and closer economic and 
customs relations; it is also reported that mon- 
archs were selected to Lithuania, Courland, 
Esthonia, and Poland. 


May 14.—The German Emperor, proclaiming 
the restoration of Lithuania (Russia) as an inde- 
pendent state, “allied to the German Empire,” as- 
sumes “that Lithuania will participate in the war 
burdens of Germany.” 

Italian naval forces enter Pola harbor in the 
early morning and sink an Austrian battleship. 


The Third Week of May 


May 15.—British Admiralty regulations go into 
effect, closing by mine fields approximately 22,000 
square miles in the northern part of the North 
Sea. 

May 16.—The British Foreign Secretary, ex- 
plaining to the Commons the Austrian Emperor’s 
peace overtures, declares that “if any represent- 
ative of any belligerent country desires seriously 
to lay before us any proposals, we are ready to 
listen to them.” 

May 17.—Capt. Antonio Silvio Resnati, the 
famous Italian aviator, is killed while flying at 
an aviation field in New York. 


May 18.—The British Government arrests sev- 
eral hundred alleged plotters of a new revolt in 
Ireland (including four Members of Parliament), 
under Sinn Fein leadership, but growing out of 
German intrigue. 

The American Minister to China states that 
the Japanese and Chinese Governments have con- 
cluded a defensive alliance against Germany. 


May 19.—Major Raoul Lufbery, the most suc- 
cessful American aviator, is shot down by an 
enemy airplane over Toul (see page 602). 

It is reported that Italy has concluded a new 
treaty with her allies to replace the agreement 
of April, 1915. 

France protests to Switzerland against its re- 
cent commercial agreement with Germany (in- 
volving exchange of Swiss cattle for German coal 
and iron and steel), and threatens to withhold 
French shipments of coal. 
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THE UNITED STATES CENSORSHIP BOARD AT WASHINGTON 


(The United States Government, from the standpoint of war efficiency, supervises the foreign cables, the foreign 
mails, and the giving out for publication of military and naval intelligence. The Post Office Department under 
new legislation has enlarged power to keep out of the mails periodicals that are seditious and disloyal, or that 


violate in any way the provisions of the Espionage Act. 
censorship of the press. 
left to right: Capt. David W. Todd, 


The officials comprised in this remarkably interesting group are as_ follows: Seat 
U. S. N., chief cable censor and director of naval communications; Maj.-Gen. 


In the European sense we do not have in this country a 


Seated, 


Frank McIntyre, chief military censor and chief of the bureau of insular affairs; Robert L. Maddox, chairman 
of the board and chief postal censor; Paul Fuller, Jr., director bureau of war trade intelligence; and George Creel, 


chairman Committee on Public Information. 


Standing, left to right: Miss Genevieve Chapin, assistant to the 


secretary of the board; Frederick Bulkely Hyde, secretary, and Eugene Russell White, deputy chief postal censor) 


RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From April 20 to May 20, 1918) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 

April 20.—The House passes the Naval Appro- 
priation bill ($1,312,000,000) by unanimous vote. 

April 25.—The House passes the Senate bill 
extending the Selective Draft Act to young men 
who have become 21 since June 5, 1917. 

April 29.—The Senate, by a vote of 63 to 13, 
adopts the Overman bill, granting power to the 
President to reorganize executive departments. 

May 1.—The Senate passes the House bill ap- 
propriating $60,000,000 for emergency housing ac- 
commodations for workers in essential war in- 
dustries. 

May 4.—The Senate adopts the conference re- 
port on the Sedition bill, amending Espionage Act. 

May 7.—The House adopts the conference re- 
port on the Sedition bill. 


May 14.—The House passes the Overman bill, 
by a vote of 295 to 2. 


May 15.—The Senate Committee on Audit and 
Expenses orders a favorable report on the Cham- 
berlain resolution for an investigation of the con- 
duct of the war, but limits its scope to aircraft 
and ordnance production, after the President had 
made it known that passage of the original reso- 
lution would be regarded by him as a direct vote 
of want of confidence in the Administration. 

May 20.—The Senate passes the River and 
Harbor bill, appropriating $21,572,000 for work 
essential to the war. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


April 24.—John D. Ryan, the copper producer, 
is named to head a new Division of Aircraft Pro- 
duction in the War Department. 


April 29.—X. P. Wilfley is named by the gov- 
ernor of Missouri to fill the vacant seat in the 
United States Senate. 


May 1.—Michigan and New Hampshire be- 
come “dry”; Michigan by constitutional amend- 
ment adopted in 1916, New Hampshire by repeal 
(in 1917) of the local option amendment to the 
old Prohibition law. 


May 2-3.—Secretary of War Baker, recently re- 
turned from Europe, appears before the House 
Committee on Military Affairs and presents the 
Administration’s estimates; he asks that authority 
be given to draft men into the army without limit, 
and outlines appropriations totaling more than 
$15,000,000,000 for an army of 3,000,000 men by 
July, 1919. 


May 8.—The Railroad Wage Commission, un- 
der the chairmanship of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. Lane, recommends wage _ increases 
totaling $300,000,000 annually—the increase rang- 
ing from approximately 4% per cent. on wages of 
$55 weekly to 40 per cent. on $20 weekly. 

The Government’s crop report indicates im- 
proved condition of winter wheat and a harvest 
of 572,590,000 bushels—154,400,000 bushels larger 
than last summer. 
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May 13:—Governor Whitman signs a bill 
passed by the New York Legislature requiring all 
able-bodied men between the ages of 18 and 50 
to be regularly engaged in a useful occupation 
until the termination of the war. 

May 15.—The President appoints Charles E. 
Hughes to act with the Attorney-General and in- 
vestigate thoroughly the aircraft branch of the 
military service, involved in “very serious 
charges of dishonesty.” 

A regular mail service by airplane between 
Washington and New York, via Philadelphia, is 
inaugurated by the Post-Office Department. 

The New York State Barge Canal is opened to 
through traffic, from Lake ports to New York 
City (see page 590). 

May 19.—The Director-General of Railroads, 
Mr. McAdoo, authorizes expenditures by the rail- 
roads of $938,000,000 for improvements and equip- 
ment during the coming year. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 

April 21.—Nine earth shocks are felt in south- 
ern California and western Arizona and Utah, 
causing half a million dollars damage to property. 

May 1.—A collision between a coastwise pas- 
senger steamer and a French cruiser, in a fog off 
the Delaware capes, results in the loss of 65 lives. 

May 3.—Persia informs Holland that it regards 
as null and void treaties imposed within recent 
years, especially the Russo-British treaty of 1907 
setting apart “spheres of interest.” 

May 15.—The 5500-ton steel steamer Tuckahoe 
is turned over to the Government, completed in 
37 days at Camden, N. J.—a world’s record. 

May 18.—A series of powder explosions in a 
war plant near Pittsburg kills nearly 100 persons. 


OBITUARY 

April 21.—Dr. Ferdinand Braun, the German 
authority on wireless telegraphy, winner of a 
Nobel Prize in 1905, 68. James Alexan- 
der Scrymser, creator of cable and telegraph sys- 
seems throughout Latin America, 79. 

April 22.—Baron Gautsch von Frankenthurn, 
three times Premier of Austria, 66. 

April 23—Edwin O. Wood, of Michigan, 
prominent in the automobile industry, in politics, 
and in historical writing, 57. 

April 30.—Dr. Carlos Maria de Pena, Minister 
from Uruguay to the United States, 66. 

May 3.—Robert Morrison Olyphant, oldest 
graduate of Columbia and former president of 
the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, 93. 

May 4.—Ripley Hitchcock, a well-known New 
York author and editor, 60. . . . Rev. John 
Montieth, author and naturalist, 85. 

May 5.—Bishop Franklin Hamilton, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 54. 

May 7.—Marcus P. Knowlton, former chief 
justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts, 79. 

May 11.—Alexander Oswald Brodie, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the Rough Riders during the 
Spanish-American War and afterwards appointed 
Governor of Arizona, 68... . Christian C. Kohl- 
saat, judge of U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 74. 

May 12.—Pastor Charles Wagner, of Paris, 
widely known as author of “The Simple Life,” 67. 

May 14.—James Gordon Bennett, owner of the 
New York Herald and Evening Telegram and the 
Paris Herald, 77. Frederick Remsen Hut- 
ton, of New York, prominent as writer and teacher 
in the field of mechanical engineering, 64. 
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A SCENE IN EASTERN SIBERIA—AT CHITA 


, (It. is here that the Amur branch joins the main line of the Siberian Railway, thus forming a most important 
junction point. In this region Japanese, Chinese, Bolshevist, anti-Bolshevist, and German interests are conflicting) 




















A MONTH’S HISTORY IN 
CARTOONS 














COMING 
“Behold a great cloud ariseth out of the sea.”—lIsaiah. 
From the Daily Star (Montreal) 


HILE the Allies have waited on the 
Western Front for the renewed Ger- 
man drive, the world has been thinking more 
and more intently about changing conditions 




















GERMANY’S HEAVY TOLL 


Witu1aM (gleefully): ‘“Vot price Paris and Calais 
now, Hindy?” 

HINDENBURG: “At this rate, I should say about 
three million troops, Sire!’ 


From Cassell’s Saturday Journal (London) 













——— BiG ENOUGH To 
REACH TO BERLIN! 














HOW BIG SHOULD OUR ARMY BE? 
From Evening Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 


on that front. From the Allied standpoint 
the one matter of cardinal interest is the 
coming American army. How big will it 
be? How long will it have to be in train- 
ing? How soon can it make itself a real 
factor in resisting the Teutonic onslaught? 





“WHO'D HAVE THOUGHT IT?” 
From the Evening World (New York) 
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AWAITING HIS MOMENT 


Tue Marapor (Foch): ‘My brave Picadors have 
nearly completed their task.” 


From the Passing Show (London) 


These are things that the world is thinking 
and talking about, and the cartoonists have 
“listened in,” as it were, and reproduced 
what they have heard. 








VE GOT Yo KEEP 
GOIN’, FRITZ! 














THE ROAD TO “VICTORY” 
From the American (Baltimore) 

















COMRADES IN ARMS 


On April 1 the Royal Naval Air Service and the 
Royal Flying Corps amalgamated into one force—The 


Royal Air Force. 
From Everyweek (London) 
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THE DEATH-LORD 


Tue Karser (on reading the appalling tale of German 
losses): ‘‘What matter, so we Hohenzollern survive?” 


From Punch (London) 
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THE TEST 


Tue Briton or 50: “Well, Pat, your time’s come 
too, now.” 

aT: “Toime for phwat?” 

Tue Briton or 50: “To fight for the Empire that 
feeds you—or prove yourself its enemy.” 


From the Passing Show (London) 


There are many features of the Irish con- 
scription debate. that the American public 
does not pretend to understand, but perhaps 

















THIS IS WHERE THE IRISH OF AMERICA STAND 
From the Herald (New York) 
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“IT IS YOUR FIGHT, TOO!” 
From the Commercial Appeal (Memphis) 


the general attitude is fairly expressed by the 
English cartoon on this page. Meanwhile, 
there is no question about the part taken in 
this war by America’s boys of Irish descent. 


























THE ITALIAN-JUGOSLAV ACCORD 


Instead of pulling against each other, but with the 
same purpose, why not pull together? 


From L’Asino (Rome) 
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THE END 
Tue Russian: ‘Are we not brothers then?” 
Tue German: “Yes, while you kept your rifle.” 


From L’Asino (Rome) 


Russia’s plight is an inexhaustible theme 
for cartoonists in all the Allied and neutral 
countries. On this page (above) we have 
two Italian drawings that illustrate very 
clearly the Entente’s conception of Ger- 
many’s attitude towards Russia at the pres- 
ent time. 














IN RUSSIA 
At last the German wolf throws off his mask. 
From L’Asino (Rome) 


The San Francisco Chronicle man shows 
how Austria’s yearnings for peace are con- 
tinually thwarted by the German Kaiser. 

Cartoons on’ the next page represent vari- 























AUSTRIA’S FRUSTRATED PEACE EFFORTS 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco) 

















: THE PRICE OF PEACE 
From the Evening Telegram (New York) 
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BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco) 


ous aspects of neutral Holland’s controver- 
sies with both belligerent groups. In March 
the United States and Great Britain seized 
a large number of Dutch ships which had 














EXCUSE US, HOLLAND, WE ARE IN A HURRY 
From the News (Detroit, Mich.) 


for many weeks remained idle in Allied 
harbors through fear of German submarines. 
Full compensation was provided. Germany 
saw an opportunity, and renewed her de- 
mand — objectionable to Holland — that 
transportation of sand and gravel be permit- 
ted across Dutch railways. The reader 
should remember that the cartoon in the 
lower right corner represents a German view. 
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Uncte Sam: “I borrow one feather and in return 
will feed the chicken.” 

Tue Pan-German: “But I am always hungry, there- 
fore I will eat the chicken.” 


By Raemakers 
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“LOVE ME AND THE WORLD IS MINE” 
OR “THE ENTENTE AND HOLLAND” 
From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) 
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A Large Part of the System Consists of 
“Canalized” Rivers and Lakes 


A Section Cut Through Solid Rock, Ninety- 
four Feet Wide 


THE NEW ERIE CANAL 


O single factor will contribute more 
b toward relieving railroad congestion 
in the East than the new barge canal across 
New York State—from Buffalo, on Lake 
Erie, to Troy, on the navigable Hudson 
River. For nearly a hundred years the old 
Erie Canal had been in use, but there had 
been a steady decrease during the past twenty 
years. In 1903 the people of the State voted 
to enlarge the canal, and since then they have 
paid bills amounting to $150,000,000. State 
Engineer Frank M. Williams has been in 
charge of construction work. 

The type of freight-carrying barge recom- 
mended is 150 feet long and 21 feet wide— 
operated in fleets of four, one being equipped 
with power. The carrying capacity of the 
fleet would be 2400 tons, equivalent to 120 
freight cars. The time required for passage 


along the 350 miles of canal from Buffalo to 
Troy, and down the Hudson River 150 
miles to New York City, is five days. This 
compares favorably with the present freight 
service of the railroads. 

The completion of this vast inland water 
system found business interests unprepared 
to make proper use of it. The State Super- 
intendent of Public Works, Major-General 
Wotherspoon, urged that in the absence of 
private enterprise, and in view of the present 
transportation emergency, the federal Gov- 


ernment should take action. On April 17 . 


the Director-General of Railroads, Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, announced that he had decided to con- 
struct and operate a line of barges as part of 
the general transportation system of the 
country. On May 21 the canal was opened 
to traffic, the facilities to improve rapidly. 
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The Delta Dam, near Rome, N. Y., 100 Feet High, Creating an Artificial Lake of Five 


Square Miles to Supply Water for the Canal During the Dry Summer Months 
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One of Eight Suspended, Movable Dams Which Make the Mohawk River a Series of 
Lakes, at the Same Time Regulating the Level and Flow of Water 
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Three Locks at Waterford, Connecting 
the Mohawk and Hudson Above Albany 


Se 


Two New Locks at Lockport, Near Buf- 
falo, and the Five Which They Replace 






































A Typical Lock of the New Type, of Which There Are Thirty-six in All 


(The lock chambers are 300 feet long, and twenty-five feet - The lifting capacity varies from a few feet up 
to forty. This illustration shows one of the series of five at aterford, which raise barges 169 feet from the 
$ level of the Hudson to that of the Mohawk—twice the lift of the lock system at Panama. Three of the old locks 
j may be seen at the right of the picture. The electric lights render the canal system available for operation during 
twenty-four hours of the day. There are no tolls for service of any kind) 
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THE GREAT PAUSE 


THE MILITARY SITUATION ON BOTH SIDES, PENDING A THIRD 


GERMAN 


DRIVE 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. WHY THE GERMAN WAITED 


S it turned out, the last article written 

by me for this Review dealt with what 
was practically a finished episode. By April 21 
the larger phase of the German offensive 
had, temporarily at least, come to a dead 
halt. The capture of Kemmel, which I 
shall presently discuss, took place on April 
26 and supplies the date when the German 
effort touched its high-water mark. But, 
roughly speaking, the bid for a decision, the 
supreme thrust, which opened on March 21 
between the Scarpe and the Oise and was 
transferred to the Lys and the Yser with 
the attack of April 9, endured a month, and 
now, on May 21, we have come to the end of 
another month, which has been marked by 
local engagements, minor thrusts on either 
side, much artillery firing, but, in the main, 
little real fighting. 

We all know, or should know, that this 
pause does not represent the abandonment of 
the German purpose or the close of the new 
Battle of the Nations, which the Germans, 
at its outset, christened “‘the Kaiser’s Battle.” 
Rather it represents that inevitable delay 
which modern war, with its enormous use 
of machinery, with its tremendous expendi- 
ture of ammunition, with its unprecedented 
consumption of human life, demands. 

In their first attack, the Germans suc- 
ceeded beyond all calculations of their ene- 
mies. They produced a dislocation of the 
British front in depth and in extent un- 
equalled in the West since the Marne. They 
failed only after they had won their initial 
and considerable advantage, and they failed 
only in so far as they were unable to enforce 
the results of their original triumph. ‘They 
could not separate the British from the 
French, they could not reach Amiens, and 
in the North they were unable to isolate the 
British and Belgians north of the Lys and 
thus open the road to Calais and the way to 
a new Sedan. 
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Failing to accomplish these things, the 
Germans abandoned the policy pursued by 
the British at the Somme in 1916 and in 
Flanders last year, the tactics employed by 
the German commanders at Verdun two 
years ago. What was before them on April 
1 and thereafter on the Somme was a choice 
between two courses: first, an effort to pound 
their way forward against a concentrated 
and reinforced enemy, with good communi- 
cations behind him; and second, a delay, 
during which they might reorganize their 
shattered divisions, bring forward fresh 
troops, restore communications, and then 
strike again in the grandest possible style. 

The German chose the latter course. He 
now believes in buying outright—in paying 
the whole price in the first place. His Ver- 
dun method was to purchase on the instal- 
ment plan, so far as casualties were con- 
cerned. This was the Allied policy at the 
Somme. Instead of this method, the Ger- 
man now prefers gathering up all his re- 
sources, striking with the utmost force, har- 
vesting such results as he can from. this 
stroke, and then preparing for still another 
similar stroke. In a word, the old Verdun 
method has been discarded for the new and 
colossal strategy, which envisages few blows 
but with every ounce of weight put into 
each of them. 

And this, after all, is good Napoleonic 
strategy. Napoleon believed in risking all 
on the single stroke. His great battles were 
decisive victories, save for a few exceptions, 
because he put his whole strength in. This 
method risked ultimate ruin, if the supreme 
blow failed. When he put the Old Guard 
in and it failed at Waterloo, there was an 
end of the Empire. But Jena, Austerlitz, 
Wagram, Friedland, and all the brilliant 
battles of the earlier Italian campaigns, of 
which Marengo was the most famous, were 
blows struck to win a decision at the risk of 
suffering a complete disaster. 

When armies are measured by the million, 
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when whole peoples are in arms and the bat- 
tlefront reaches over provinces and nations, 
the decision does not come, as it did at 
Waterloo, in a few hours. Weeks and 
months may follow the delivery of the blow 
before the ultimate consequences are realized, 
as happened in 1915, after the great victory 
of the Dunajec. But all the great German 
victories of the war in the East have been 
victories which were decisive. ‘Their re- 
sults have endured, and in the end have given 
Germany that which she had sought to ob- 
tain by the blow she had prepared. The 
military strength of Russia, of Rumania, of 
Serbia was destroyed, and that of Italy 
gravely imperiled by the strategy which Ger- 
many is now employing in the West. 


II. WuHatT Is To COME? 


We have, then, no excuse for illusions in 
the west and in the present campaign. For 
more than a month on the northern front, 
for six weeks in the south, the German has 
been reorganizing his divisions, bringing up 
fresh divisions, not yet employed (of which 
he has some sixty), sending others, which 
were roughly handled, to quiet sectors to re- 
fit. He has been moving his guns forward 
and accumulating ammunition. He has de- 
liberately chosen to give his enemy time to 
reorganize and to construct new defenses, 
because he believes that he can profit by the 
delay and turn it to greater advantage than 
his opponent. 

Some time in the next few days, probably 
before this article reaches the reader, the 
German will strike again with substantially 
as many divisions as he struck with on March 
21 and the following days. First and last 
he put just short of one hundred divisions 
into the furnace on either side of the Somme. 
He later put nearly forty in on the Lys 
between Ypres and Béthune. He has in 
the west probably 200 divisions — perhaps 
210 —and it is calculated that he will be 
able to employ 220, before the campaign is 
over. But of these, at least twenty, and 
possibly thirty, will never be available for 
the hardest tasks. 

With some fifty or sixty fresh divisions, 
with the least exhausted of the 140 divisions 
already used, the German is about to attack. 
He may attack before Amiens and between 
Amiens and Arras, as most observers be- 
lieve, with the purpose to separate the Brit- 
ish from the French by taking Amiens city 
and pushing westward to the estuary of the 
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Somme below Abbeville. He may strike be- 
tween Ypres and Bethune, with the purpose 
to reach the Channel, compel the evacuation 
of the rest of Belgium, and enable his ar- 
tillery, his new superguns, to sweep the 
Channel and bombard Dover. If he attacks 
in the south, his purpose will be to renew 
the attempt to reach the largest possible ob- 
jective, a win-the-war victory. If he strikes 
in the north, it will be to attain results 
which will put him in a position to de- 
mand satisfactory peace terms in any negoti- 
ations that may follow the end of this cam- 
paign. 

The crucial point is Amiens. If the Ger- 
man can advance through this town and a 
few miles to the west of it, communication 
between British and French armies will be- 
come difficult; and, before this advance is 
long pressed, the British may have to evacu- 
ate all the north of France and retire south 
of the Somme, giving up Calais, Boulogne, 
and Dunkirk. Or they may have to accept 
separation from the French with all the 
perils that such isolation may bring. 

I emphasize this circumstance because it 
seems to me the one thing that all of us 
must watch in the next few weeks. ‘The 
first day after he assumed supreme command 
Foch told us that Amiens was safe. Clem- 
enceau has re-echoed his words. But, against 
this assurance stands the fact testified to by 
all commentators from the front, that the 
Germanrhas still held one hundred divisions, 
half of all the forces he has west of the 
Rhine, concentrated between Arras and 
Noyon in the rough angle of which Amiens 
is the apex. This means that the German 
still believes that he can achieve his larger 
purposes. ‘This means that he still expects 
to get to Amiens, now nine miles ahead of 
him, to cut the railroad communications 
there and to push on toward the salt water. 
If he gets Amiens and does not get far be- 
yond, he will still have to try a third attack, 
but a success now will be for him an invita- 
tion to make the third attempt. 

Let us not be deceived by reports of huge 
German losses. Unquestionably the German 
has lost between 350,000 and 400,000 since 
he set out on the great adventure. But the 
British alone have lost more than 250,000 
and the French hardly less than 75,000; 
and the British have lost large stores of mu- 
nitions, hundreds of guns, and a wealth of 
material. Some British divisions have been 
practically annihilated ; and it would, on the 
whole, be a mistake to say that the Ger- 
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man is worse off than his opponents, as a 
result of his great attack. He has lost many 
of his best troops, but so have the British. 
His reserves are still plentiful and he has 
sixty fresh divisions, while there is no rea- 
son to believe that the British have any ap- 
preciable number of divisions in reserve. 
Their reserves have been drawn in to re- 
place the devastation wrought in the Fifth 
Army by its great defeat. 


III. ALLIED RESERVES 


This brings me to a discussion of the 
whole question of Allied Reserves, which is 
the crucial point in the campaign. It is no 
longer debatable that the British Army was 
unexpectedly weak in numbers when Hin- 
denburg attacked. Against the inevitable 
coming of German divisions from Russia, 
no adequate preparation had been made in 
the shape of new levies upon the British 
population. Last year British casualties were 
a million, the year before little less than 
750,000. With the losses in recent weeks, 
the British “butcher’s bill” since the Somme 
in July, 1916, approximates 2,000,000. 

In addition, the British have many troops 
in Italy, Salonica, Mesopotamia, and Pales- 
tine. They have garrisons in Ireland, India, 
and Egypt. They have a certain number of 
divisions at home, as a guarantee against 
German invasion. And the British Army 
has never béen as large as the French. Par- 
ticularly costly was the Flanders campaign 
of last year, in which half a million casual- 
ties were the price paid for the taking of 
the hills about Ypres, which have been sur- 
rendered already in the opening days of the 
new struggle. 

In the winter the British took over a sec- 
tor of the French line north of the Oise, at 
the urgent request of the French. The re- 
sult was the drawing in of most of the re- 
serve divisions left to Haig. In addition, a 
certain number of divisions, not many, were 
turned over to Foch for the famous Army of 
Maneuver, of which we heard so many ru- 
mors a month ago. Accordingly Haig found 
himself with only local reserves when the 
Germans attacked his front, and with a line 
too long for the forces, of which he disposed, 
although this by no means explains ade- 
quately the disaster to Gough’s army. 

Following the first German successes, such 
British divisions as were available in Britain 
were hurried to the front; and unquestion- 
ably most of the British divisions held by 
Foch in his reserve were turned back to 


Haig. By the time the battle had begun to 
die out, most, if not all, of the British Army 
available for the struggle had been engaged 
or was on the line. The reserves which 
were left were French, although to the 
French reserves were added whatever Amer- 
ican troops were sufficiently trained for 
battle. 

This French reserve, however, which was 
the sole considerable and trustworthy reserve 
of the Allies, was stationed not south of 
Amiens and covering Paris against a thrust 
down the Oise Valley, but south of Rheims, 
covering the capital from an attack coming 
through Rheims, for the French General 
Staff expected that the main thrust would 
come from this quarter. 

This French reserve the Germans have 
placed as high as sixty divisions, which seems 
to me excessive. But bear in mind that since 
Verdun, that is, since June, 1916, the French 
have suffered little, except in their defeat 
at the Aisne last year, where their total 
loss did not exceed 150,000. Accordingly 
the French have been building up a great 
reserve, and, unlike the British, they have 
not a navy to man. We are bound to recog- 
nize, then, that practically the whole reserve 
of the Allies in France consisted of French 
divisions when the German offensive began, 
and consists of French troops still, save for 
such additions as American and Italian di- 
visions have furnished in the past two 
months. 

When Haig was attacked, the French re- 
serves were unavailable at the moment— 
since they were east of the Oise River, be- 
tween Paris and Rheims—and no more than 
three divisions of French got up in the most 
critical days. Later the reserves did come 
up, and when they arrived Foch announced 
that Amiens was safe. But about this time 
the Germans shifted their attack to the 
north, and once more the British had to carry 
on for some days, this time with troops who 
had in part fought at the Somme, a few 
days earlier. In the North the disaster was 
not due to the failure of British troops, but 
to the collapse of the two Portuguese divi- 
sions, who abandoned their lines and left a 
gap in the British front through which the 
Germans pushed forward. 

The task of getting French reserves to the 
north was even more difficult than had been 
the task of getting them up to save Amiens; 
and in the grim days, during which the Brit- 
ish held out, the peril was great, hence the 
outcry of General Maurice about the coming 
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of Bliicher, which cost Maurice his post and 
later led to a field day in the House of Com- 
mons. The French finally arrived, too late 
to keep Kemmel, but in time to save the 
Ypres salient, temporarily, at least. 

Now that Foch has come, British and 
French armies are being intermingled and 
the British will not have to bear so much of 
the burden. Yet it is inevitable that if the 
Germans keep on attacking between the sea 
and the Somme, the main weight will be 
thrown against British troops and the mission 
of the British troops will be to hold back 
the first flood and stem the wave until 
French reserves arrive, and the French, 
arriving, when both sides are weary, will 
seem to have saved their allies. 

The fact is, of course, that each will be 
bearing his share of the burden in accordance 
with the orders of the commander-in-chief, 
a Frenchman. So far in the present struggle 
—although not in the whole war, of course 
—the great losses have been British and the 
burden of the fighting has been borne by our 
British ally. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the service of the French in the critical days; 
the rapidity of their movement and the skill 
with which, under Fayolle’s command, they 
closed the fatal gap, are beyond praise; but 
we must see the thing as it is and render 
homage, too, to the men who did the major 
share of the fighting, not always successfully, 
but always with a courage and tenacity 
worthy of the race. 

And we must put aside the cheerful no- 
tion of a vast Anglo-French-American- 
Italian army of maneuver which may inter- 
vene at any moment. There is nothing that 
approximates this host, which was mar- 
shalled so miraculously in the press in the 
crucial days of March. ‘There is a force 
made up of. at least forty French divisions 
and some American and Italian divisions, but 
it is a counterbalance to sixty or seventy 
fresh German divisions. An Allied counter- 
offensive now, one of the old-fashioned Na- 
poleonic strokes, is utterly unlikely. 

The simple truth is that the numbers on 
the field are about equal and the problem of 
Foch is to keep his reserve intact until the 
German reserve is exhausted. He must not 
permit his reserve to be used up first; this 
spells ruin. He must strive to spend it more 
sparingly than his foe and have something 
left at the end, but the army that is to de- 
liver the decisive blow, the reserves which 
are to settle the contest, must be American, 
and they will not be ready for an offensive 


this year. Foch’s problem is to hold out 
with what he has this year, that we may be 
put in-next. ; 


IV. No ILLUSIONS 


It is wisest to face the facts. There is 
no reason to believe—and I have not the 
smallest belief—that the Germans can win 
this battle. And if they do not win it, they 
are gone. But they have not “shot their 
bolt.” They have not abandoned their pur- 
pose in consequence of their great losses. 
They have probably been less immediately 
successful than they expected. This is true. 
But we, on the Allied side, have been far 
more nearly defeated than we dreamed of 
being. 

And we are going to have another rude 
test. If the British were not fighting a scant 
thirty miles from the Channel, which is at 
their backs, if there were not that dangerous 
angle or dent in the front at Amiens, the 
whole campaign would be simple. There 
would be no chance of isolating one nation’s 
troops from those of another, and under 
pressure the British and French could re- 
tire to new positions and exact a price for 
each foot thus sold. 

But the British cannot retreat far without 
getting too near the sea for safety. Their 
bases and their communications will become 
first threatened, and then perhaps crippled, 
by bombardment at long range, if the Ger- 
mans get forward much further. Dunkirk 
will be in utmost jeopardy if the Germans 
are able to capture the hills west of Kem- 
mel, for which they have already made sev- 
eral bids. Havre will be of far less use to 
the British, if the Germans get Amiens, and 
thus cut the main railroads coming up from 
the Seine Valley. 

When Sir Douglas Haig declared that the 
British were fighting with their backs to 
the wall, as he did at the crisis of the Bat- 
tle of the Lys, last month, he told the truth 
literally. The one considerable chance of 
German success arises from this fact, not 
from the weakness of the British Army and 
not even from the relative strength of the 
Allied and German forces. Thus if in the 
next few weeks we should see the German 
Army creeping forward toward Calais or 
Abbeville, as it may, although I do not ex- 
pect it, we must perceive at once what the 
significance and the peril of this advance is. 
If the advance is by way of Amiens, its im- 
portance is capital; if toward Calais, it is 
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considerable. But it points to a German 
purpose to get new prizes to bargain with, 
rather than one to smash the whole British 
Army, which was his original intention. 

Let us frankly face the fact that for 
’ many weeks we shall have to consider pos- 
sibilities which are far from pleasant. The 
Allied problem, now, is to avoid destructive 
defeat in the months of this year. During 
this time the Germans will have numbers 
practically equal to their opponents, possibly 
slightly larger,—that is, during the time 
when no considerable fraction of the Ameri- 
can troops now swarming over the seas can 
be used in the first line, save in grave crises. 

If Foch holds the Germans this year, he 
will accomplish a result as magnificent as 
that of Pétain, who held the Germans be- 
fore Verdun until the British were ready. 
To do it he ran risks, his army was cramped, 
with the Meuse close behind it as the Brit- 
ish Army is now cramped with the Chan- 
nel at its back. But he kept the foe in 
play, sold his scanty real estate at high prices 
only after long bargaining. And, when the 
British were ready and had struck at the 
Somme, he bought it all back for a mere 
song. 

I think it is a mistake to expect some 
sudden turn of the tide, some brilliant coun- 
ter-offensive by a great Allied Army of Ma- 
neuver. My army friends tell me that this 
will not occur, and that it is an error to 
keep alive the illusion, which will only in- 
crease the disappointment, if things become 
critical again, as they well may. The bat- 
tle which is soon to begin is a battle in 
which the opposing strategies are patent. 
Foch seeks to hold on with no grave disaster 
until the campaign of 1918 is over. For 
the campaign of 1919 he will have a million 
Americans. Hindenburg seeks a decisive 
victory in advance of the American inter- 
vention. ‘That is, he hopes and means to 
make the campaign of 1918 the last of this 
colossal conflict. 

These are the two purposes which we are 
to keep in mind in the next five months, 
which is the period in which the issue must 
be decided. In that time we shall have, not 
merely one more German blow, but in all 
human probability several. The next will 
probably be greater than any that follow, al- 
though less terrible than the first. But as 
the armies that strike are weaker, so are 
those that parry. Now, as always, the game 
of attrition is a two-sided game, although 
British and French troops split the Allied 
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losses and the German bears his alone. He 
will be worse off in the end, but the end is 
not yet in sight. 


V. AMERICA EMBARKS 


In the past month we have had much off- 
cial information as to American participa- 
tion in the war. We know that the rate of 
sending men has been greatly quickened, and 
that half a million Americans, by no means 
all of them fighting troops, have reached 
France. We are told this number will be 
increased to a million by the end of the year, 
which is possible. We hear rumors that it 
will reach 1,500,000 by spring, which is un- 
likely. 

It is also true that our Allies have ‘sud- 
denly waked up to the fact that their chief 
necessity is manpower, and that tardily they 
have called upon us to furnish the numbers. 
We have responded without hesitation and 
in a manner which will never be forgotten 
by any of our Allies. There has never been 
anything more splendidly unselfish than 
American policy in this great crisis. We 
have turned our soldiers over to our Allies 
to be commanded by their officers and bri- 
gaded with their regiments. We _ have 
dropped all else to give our hard-pressed 
comrades that which they have asked for, 
as we strove to give them food and ships, 
when they asked for these. 

If we had a million American troops, fi, 
for the firing line, in France now, the Ger. 
man offensive would stop automatically. It 
is because our Allies underestimated their 
task, failing to see how fatal was the defec- 
tion of Russia, that the present terrible sum- 
mer opens before us. But it is the last 
summer of peril. There is this reassurance ; 
and already American troops are in line in 
Picardy. There is an American sector— 
two of them—in Lorraine; and still another 
American force—a portion of it hailed in 
its march through London—has reached the 
training area behind the British front. 

Our casualty lists are beginning to indi- 
cate that the sad business has begun in ear-? 
nest. In a very real sense America is ar- 
riving, and there is no longer any mis- 
taking the fact that had we failed to take 
the place of Russia, had we failed to under- 
take to replace the Slav, our present Allies 
would have lost the war. They can only 
win it now as our efforts are constant and 
unfailing. Optimism which aids the slacker 
and invites the worker to pause may yet 
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prevent our aid from being decisive. But 
nothing can prevent it, if we all recognize 
the situation as it is. The last reserves of 
the British are well-nigh in; the last re- 
serves of France are going in. We can do 
little now, when the decisive conflict is 
about to break out again. But if we get 
our men over there in sufficient numbers, 
armed and equipped, when the reserves of 
our Allies and of our enemies are exhausted, 
we shall be ready to replace French and 
British divisions with our own. Their mis- 
sion is to hold until we can come, ours to 
come as quickly as possible. 
There are many reports now of German 
purpose to use Russian manpower. I do 
*not believe much will come of it. Austria 
was not able to make any great profit out 
of the use of unwilling Czechs or disloyal 
Serbs. The resources of Germany in man- 
power will remain mainly, almost exclu- 
sively, Germans. She may turn to great 
advantage the economic resources of the lands 
she has overrun and now rules under one 
pretext or another. But that these races, 
‘which she has conquered, will fight for her 


in the west seems to me unlikely. In fact, 
she has so far failed to get Austrian, Turk- 
ish, or Bulgarian troops to aid in her at- 
tack, and these peoples are her allies, not 
conquered and enslaved races. 

Napoleon used men of many races in his 
armies; but as his use of alien peoples in- 
creased, his army lost its old efficiency. His 
campaign on the Marne, in 1814, the last 
save for the Waterloo episode, was as bril- 
liant as any achievement in Italy fifteen 
years before, because once more he command- 
ed only French troops. But at Leipzig and 
before, the weakness of his foreign contin- 
gents was a matter of bitter comment and 
recrimination. 

As long as the German can match divi- 
sion against division with his opponents, he 
will be a dangerous foe, provided his divi- 
sions are German. He will be able to do 
this to the end of the present campaign, in 
all human probability; and it is a mistake 
to look for a miracle where none is likely. 
But if he cannot emerge a conqueror from 
this campaign, his game is up. That is the 
real solid basis for optimism, if we have 
any time left from work in which to indulge 
in optimism. 


VI. BEFORE AMIENS 


It remains now briefly to discuss the mili- 
tary operations of the month. These natu- 
rally divide themselves into operations in 
the Picardy sector in the south and in the 
Flanders sector to the north. In Picardy 
there has been no considerable change in 
the situation. From the Oise below Noyon 
to the Avre below Montdidier the lines 
stand as they stood in the first days of 
April, when the German rush was halted. 
On this front,the French hold much of the 
ground on which they stood for nearly three 
years, prior to the great German retreat of 
last year. On the whole, their situation is 
a little more favorable than in the past, as 
they hold certain important high ground 
which was in German hands before. But 
this sector has never been active since the 
first days of April, and there is no present 
hint that the Germans mean to strike for 
Paris by way of Compiegne and Beauvais. 
It is worth noting that American troops are 
engaged somewhere in this region and cover- 
ing the Beauvais road, although in what 
numbers we do not, of course, know. 

From Montdidier north to the point 
where the line crosses the Avre, a front on 
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which the French positions follow the high 
ground above the Avre, the plateau separa- 
ting the little Avre from the smaller Noye, 
along whose valley runs the main Paris- 
Amiens railway, the French have undertaken 
a few local operations and gained a little 
ground, useful for the future but without 
major importance. But between the Avre 
and the Somme, in the triangle which points 
toward Amiens, the Germans made at least 
one desperate local attack, which temporarily 
gave them Villers-Brettoneux, the only con- 
siderable town between them and Amiens, 
The high ground surrounding the town was 
fought for in 1870, and when the Ger- 
mans took it Amiens fell; but history did 
not repeat itself. For the British promptly 
retook the ruins of the town, and the im- 
portant high ground about it, and have so 
far held it since. 


South of this town and nearer the Avre,. 


along the valley of the Luce Brook, the Ger- 
mans gained and held the ruins of the town 
of Hangard, but were not able to move 
forward further. ‘These two attempts were 
not of real importance, they were efforts of 
the Germans to edge a little nearer Amiens, 
and perhaps to get their guns into a better 
position for bombarding the town, which is 
slowly being destroyed as was Rheims. Its 
cathedral, hardly less cherished by those who 
love beautiful architecture, has become, like 
that of Rheims, the target for Hun shells. 
The communications, the railroad lines cen- 
tering in the city, must have been crippled, 
if not cut by shell fire. But this is the ex- 
tent of the activities of the month south of 
the Somme. 

North of the Somme and along the Ancre, 
the vital sector between Albert and Arras 
has been little disturbed. The British hold- 
ing the high ground above the Somme and 
along the Ancre Brook have had time to 
strengthen their defenses on this front, which 
in the minds of many military men is to be 
the scene of the next German attack. Here 
the British positions should be very strong 
now, and, in the main, they follow the old 
line, from which the British attacked in the 
opening phase of the Battle of the Somme 
in July, 1916. 

It will be seen by a glance at the map 
that a successful thrust through the British 
lines between Arras and Amiens, with Doul- 
lens as the objective, would make the whole 
Arras salient untenable. It would cut the 
railroad from Amiens north to Arras and to 
Béthune; via St. Pol, it would, if pushed 
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far enough home, isolate the British troops 
southward of the break from those to the 
north. Practically, it would amount to iso- 
lating the main British armies from the main 
French forces and from the Foch reserves. 
If the German means to resume his effort 
to get to and beyond Amiens, his probable 
strategy will envisage two attacks, one south 
of the Somme and between that river and 
Montdidier, the other to the north of the 
Somme and between Albert and Arras. 
These two thrusts would tend to draw a 
noose around Amiens, and threaten the | 
troops in and about it with envelopment 
and thus compel their retirement with ob- 
vious consequences. 

Speculation is idle; but this sector be- 
tween the Somme and the Scarpe is worth 
watching in the next few weeks, with the 
realization that any German break-through 
will have grave consequences. But in the 
past month the Germans have attempted 
nothing here. 


VII. ABOUT YPRES 


To the northward the Germans have 
made no progress and little effort on the 
Béthune-Givenchy side of the Flanders 
salient. Nor have they sought to push 
the salient forward toward Hazebrouck, at 
the extreme point of penetration in their 
battle of April 9 and the succeeding days. 
On the contrary, they have remained rela- 
tively quiescent and confined their whole at- 
tention to the north side of this salient. 

As a result of their attacks here, north 
of Bailleul and Armentiéres, the Germans, 
on April 26, took from the French and there- 
after held the high ground marked on the 
map as Mt. Kemmel and constituting the 
most important and commanding high 
ground in the whole Flanders region. The 
fall of Kemmel was the severest blow to 
the Allies of the entire northern struggle. 
The loss-of the Messines-Wytschaete Ridge 
was a bad business, and it paved the way to 
the fall of Kemmel; but the British had 
held Ypres for more than two years, while 
the Ridge was in German hands—a feat 
which would have been impossible had Kem- 
mel been captured by the Kaiser in 1914. 

With Kemmel and Méessines in their 
hands, the Germans sweep all the rear of the 
British in the Ypres salient. If they can 
move west from Kemmel and take the ad- 
joining high ground, of which Mont des 
Cats is the culminating point and Scherpen- 
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berg the best-known summit, then there is 
an end to the Ypres salient. The British 
would have to retire out of Ypres and prob- 
ably back to lines in front of Cassel, while 
the Belgians would have to quit their own 
country and stand behind the little Aa River, 
although they might make a temporary stand 
before Dunkirk, and in the marshy country 
about this famous old fortified city. 

If the Germans take the high ground that 
is left to the French and British, we may 
see a very considerable dislocation of the Al- 
lied line in the North. Such a dislocation 
would not merely entail the eventual loss of 
Dunkirk, but would bring Calais under the 
fire of German long-range artillery, and 
thus interfere with its use as a British base. 

While the Germans were attacking Kem- 
mel from the south and east, they made a 
sudden attack upon the Belgians at the north 
and almost at the point of intersection of the 
British and Belgian lines below Ypres and 
about Boesinghe. Their effort was to pinch 
the British out of Ypres and uncover the 
flank of the Belgians, to drive a wedge into 
the north side of the Ypres salient as they 
were driving another wedge into the south 
side, thus narrowing the neck of the salient. 

Thanks to Belgian resistance—and this is 
the first time the Belgians have been called 
upon for a real effort in many months—the 
German thrust, made by four divisions, was 
parried and thrown back with great loss. 
Unhappily, the same was not true at Kem- 
mel, and the German success there was con- 
siderable, despite the gallantry and devotion 
of French defense. At least one French 
regiment died on the field rather than retire. 

If the German hereafter decides to strike 
in the North, it seems inevitable that his 
attack will be on the front between Bailleul 
and the ever-famous Menin Road, leading 
southeastward out of Ypres. He has al- 
ready made heavy local attacks on the north- 
ern end of this line, which were repulsed 
after desperate fighting. As I said last month, 
the surrender of Ypres, now, would not have 
anything like the meaning it would have had 
three years and a half ago. The British 
have many “switch lines” behind it, and 
since the northern offensive opened have had 
plenty of time to prepare for a withdrawal, 
thus insuring that there will be no great loss 
of heavy guns or of material. But Ypres 
has been transformed into an underground 
fortress ; it is enormously strong as a posi- 
tion, and to lose it would be to lose a posi- 
tion having a limited but real military im- 


portance and having a sentimental and moral 
value beyond estimate for the British and 
for the Germans. 

Aside from, the loss of Kemmel, the Al- 
lies hold the northern sector about as they 
held it at the close of last month. On the 
whole the Germans have been more fortu- 
nate in the North than in the South in the 
progress made, regard being had to the fu- 
ture use of ground gained for a new offen- 
sive. Their chances of getting Ypres and 
even Hazebrouck are at least better than 
their chance of getting Doullens and Amiens. 
But the loss of both Ypres and Hazebrouck 
could have no such grave consequences as the 
loss of Amiens and Doullens, because the 
success at the North would not threaten the 
union between British and French armies, 
while an equal southern success would. 

It is plain, then, that we are on the eve 
of one more terrific struggle; but for this 
struggle the Allies are better prepared than 
they were for the first. Former miscalcula- 
tions will not be repeated and unity of com- 
mand insures the prompt and effective rein- 
forcement of any threatened point by a com- 
mander-in-chief, who sees the whole field 
and measures the importance of each sector. 

After a month of rest and refitting, with 
200 divisions in his hands on the West front, 
Hindenburg can strike again, where and 
when he chooses. Progress such as he made 
at St. Quentin and along the Somme two 
months ago, will carry him to the coast 
and give him Amiens, Doullens, and Abbe- 
ville. Progress such as he made about Ar- 
mentiéres will give him Amiens and prepare 
the way for a third stroke, which might iso- 
late the British armies. 

It is barely possible that the German will 
now turn south and make his long-threat- 
ened blow against Rheims, which the French 
expected in March. If he does, we may see 
things reversed and British divisions going 
to the aid of French. But such a change 
of direction is unlikely. The German is out 
to destroy British military power. He is 
seeking to drive Haig into the sea. If the 
British Army escapes him and the French 
bear the burden of the next attack, his ulti- 
mate position with respect to the British will 
be worse than at the outset, and he regards 
the British as his principal enemy. 

On the eve of a supreme battle, however, 
all prophecy is not only idle but likely soon 
to seem foolish. We have every reason for 
confidence and none for overconfidence. The 
fate of civilization is again at stake. 
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COLONEL R. C. BOLLING 


T the moment when the fact of war 
and the reality‘of the sacrifice it im- 
poses are being brought home to thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of American 
families, the very equality of the suffering 
tends to impose silence upon those who would 
pay tribute to the character and to the serv- 
ice of the first among our troops to fall. 
Yet now, as always, in democracies, the first 
tribute laid upon us is being paid in the 
lives of the best and the most useful of our 
citizens. The men whom we could least 
spare, and there are none we would willing- 
ly spare, are the men who are giving their 
lives to stem the fury of the German onset, 
while we are still unready for our task. 
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It is this thought which must be in the 
mind of all who knew Colonel Raynal C. 
Bolling, dead to the enemy in the early 
days of the great German offensive in 
March. Among all the Americans who felt 
and foresaw the coming of this war to our 
own country, none with clearer vision or 
more instant response set himself to the task, 
alike of preparing himself and of striving 
to persuade his fellow-countrymen to pre- 
pare themselves. He chose for his work the 
aviation branch. and for the three years, 
while the war was still remote and mean- 
ingless to millions of people on this side of 
the Atlantic, he devoted his life to study and 
to practical training in flying. 

When at last the war came, no American 
of his age counted greater material success 
or was richer in the things men sacrifice 
for an idea, than Colonel Bolling. Gen- 
eral solicitor for the United States Steel 
Corporation, respected and honored in the 
legal profession for his attainments and his 
promise, recognized as one whose influence 
and power for usefulness in the future was 
to be great, happy in a home which gave 
him all that a man can hope to receive on 
this side of his life, Colonel Bolling laid 
aside all of these things to respond to the 
call of his country, not only willingly, but 
unlike most Americans, already prepared to 


‘ do something, already trained for practical 


service. 

For those who knew him and loved him 
the tragedy of his death, a death which all 
who knew his daring spirit, the unfailing 
response it made to every challenge of dan- 
ger and difficulty foresaw, does not lie in the 
fact that he met the death he expected and 
they expected for him. Rather it is found 
in the realization that a man who might 
have done so much more in aiding his coun- 
try and his countrymen to prepare for the 
real struggle, whose services were so essen- 
tial, whose loss was so irreparable on the 
practical side has been lost to us at this grave 
hour. 

Colonel Bolling did not die before he had 
done much which will count in the future 
and will be a portion of the history of 
American organization for the conflict. Self- 
trained, he -possessed at the outset of our 
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phase of the war a knowledge and an ex- 
perience which were hardly equaled by those 
of any other American. He had practised 
and he had also preached. His unsigned 
articles written for a New York newspaper 
pointed the way and as early as 1916 he 
had organized and commanded the first re- 
serve aviation squadron. 

When war came Colonel Bolling was sent 
to France with the mission to study the pro- 
duction of aircraft. His superior officers, 
who realized the value of his services, sought 
at once to preserve those services by pre 
venting him from risking them in the more 
brilliant, but for his country less useful, 
task of flying. But who could persuade 
him not to share the risks which others in 
his service had to face? 

Of the achievement of Colonel Bolling 
on the material side, of his contribution to 
the great task we have many evidences. 
After his first report, General Pershing 
promptly assigned him to permanent service 
in France as Aeronautical Officer. One of 
his fellow-officers has written: “Colonel 
Bolling performed a task over here in get- 
ting things started that was so well done, 
so completely carried out that the founda- 
tions of the American Air Service in France 
are to-day the strongest part of the whole 
structure of the American Expeditionary 
Army.” “Bolling did more for the air serv- 
ice than any other living man,” writes Paul 
D. Cravath from England. “Bolling is our 
best,” was Lord Northcliffe’s estimate. 

Less than nine months separate the arri- 
val of Bolling in France from his death. In 
that time he had organized our air service, 
he had made aeroplane trips over the Alps 
to Italy, he had insisted upon continuing 
to work in the air as well as on the ground. 
Only a few weeks before he was killed the 
failure of his aeroplane had brought him 
near to death, not because he could not 
have avoided danger himself, but because he 
chose characteristically to make a perilous 
landing to avoid injury to a group of watch- 
ers. His last duty was an assignment to 
join the Royal British Flying Corps for a 
brief intensive study of actual air combat. 
In obeying this order he encountered the 
onward rush of the Germans in the last 
days of March, and, shot through the heart, 
he lies in a grave dug by the enemy and to- 
day many miles within their lines. 
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Before me now is a letter from Colonel 
Bolling, written in late September; its mes- 
sage is alike an expression of the man and 
an epitome of the conditions to be faced. 
He wrote: 

This war is not won yet, neither is its winning 
a foregone conclusion, or any reasonable certainty. 
The United States can bring the decision if it 
will act with vigor and determination and re- 
sourcefulness of which its people are individually 
capable, but there is not an hour to be lost and 
indecision or muddling may be fatal. 


Colonel Bolling lived long enough to see 
his country awakening to the warnings he 
had given. He lived long enough to con- 
tribute greatly to the preparation for the 
great task. He died as he would have cho- 
sen to die, but for all who knew his ability 
the supreme regret is that he was taken 
from the task while there remained unfin- 
ished so much which he was the one man im- 
mediately and superbly qualified to do. 

Few men have ever had more loyal or 
more devoted friends than Colonel Bolling, 
but for all of these the news of his death 
brought a sense of the public loss far keener 
than that of any personal grief. Those who 
loved him most realized that the greatest 
loss was to his country. 

FRANK H. Simonps. 









































CAPTAIN JAMES ELY MILLER 
(Associated with Colonel Bolling; see page 603) 











AMERICA’S YOUNG FLYING 
MEN 


MERICANS were helping to make the 

history of the world war long before 
America was in it. Gallant youth from our 
universities eagerly sought opportunities for 
service under the flags of the Allies. Soon 
their daring deeds, especially in aviation, 
won recognition in France and set an in- 
spiring example to their own countrymen. 
In what they did and tried to do there was 
revealed the American spirit of adventure— 
daredeviltry, if you will— 
and something more; for it 
was a fine idealism, suggested 
rather than expressed in their 
letters, that impelled these 
men to give their all to a 
cause that had not yet gained 
the support of their own 
country. 

The fact that this idealism 
was seen and understood by 
thousands of American youth 
at home had much to do with 
the crystallization of senti- 
ment which at last compelled 
our entry into the war as a 
united nation. 

The early American vol- 
unteers in the French avia- 
tion service began within a 
few months to pay the price 
exacted from their French 
and British colleagues—all 
the more lamentable, it seemed to those at 
home, because the young American aviators 
were relatively so few and so_ highly 
esteemed. In 1916, that brilliant Harvard 
trio—Victor Chapman, Norman Prince, and 
Kiffen Rockwell—were killed in action after 
having brought down many a German 
machine. 

Each of these men had received exceptional 
honors and decorations from the French 
Government. ‘The famous Lafayette Fly- 
ing Squadron, to which they belonged, re- 
mained many months after they had gone to 
their deaths, a French unit, but in April, 
1917, after America’s declaration of war, 
Edmond Genet, descendant of the first 
French Minister to the United States, was 
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(First 
while flying 





EDMOND GENET 


aviator 
the Stars and 
Stripes; cited by France—after 
his death—for courage) 


brought down while flying the Stars and 


. Stripes—the first instance of the kind in the 


history of the war. Young Genet’s letters 
to his family, published since his death in 
Scribner’s Magazine, reveal a lovable per- 
sonality. Before entering the air service he 
had been a member of the French Foreign 
Legion. He was an American by birth, but 
in accordance with his expressed wish, the 
flags of France and the United States were 
placed together upon his 
grave, to show, as he said, 
“that I died for both coun- 
tries.” 

Near the close of 1917 
came the sad news of the 
death of Stuart Walcott, 
who had left Princeton in 
his Senior year to go into 
training as an aviator. He 
had offered his services to the 
French Army for the sake of 
getting more rapid training, 
and at the time of his fatal 
air battle he was in the 
service of France and had al- 
ready been awarded the 
much-coveted War Cross 
with palm, although he had 
only been flying about six 
months. Had he lived, he 
would soon have been trans- 
ferred to the American serv- 
ice. By his death a most promising career 
was cut off. He was the son of Dr. Charles 
D. Walcott, secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution at Washington. 

Last month the cable told us of the fall, 
within the German lines, of Captain J. Nor- 
man Hall, one of the bravest and most skil- 
ful of all the Allied airmen, Since the war 
began Captain Hall has won honors in liter- 
ature as well as in battle. He is the author 
of “Kitchener’s. Mob,” in which he relates 
his early experiences with the British troops, 
and of a series of articles in the Atlantic 
Monthly. A graduate of Grinnell College, 
Iowa, Hall was one of the first of the West- 
ern college men to attain distinction in the 
aviation service. As a beginner he was 


to be killed 
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shot down by the Germans, receiving a bul- 
let in one lung, but he recovered quickly and 
soon earned a reputation as one of the best 
among the American fliers. His friends re- 
fused to believe that he had been killed and 
within a fortnight he was reported wounded 
and a prisoner in a German hospital. 

On May 19 the Lafayette Squadron was 
called upon to mourn the loss of its gallant 
leader, Major Raoul Lufbery, greatest of 
the American “aces,” who had an official 
record of seventeen wrecked German air- 
planes to his credit, not to speak of unre- 
corded instances of valor in combat. ‘The 
son of an American father and a French 
mother, Lufbery was probably as close an 
approach to the typical “soldier of fortune” 
as any member of the American unit. He 
rose from obscurity and won his medals by 
sheer unaided pluck and devotion 
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Captain Miller 
dropped everything 
in the’ midst of a 
magnificently prom- 
ising career, and 
went to France in 
active service as an 
aviator. Captain 
Miller was a Yale 
man of the class of 
1904, of tremendous 
physique, a star foot- 
ball player and oars- 
man. He was one 
of the country’s ris- 
ing young bankers, 
a vice-president of 
the Columbia Trust 
Company—one of the marked men in the 

younger generation of American 














MAJOR RAOUL LUFBERY 





to his job. In courage and dash 
he set a worthy example to the 
younger American aviators who 
followed him to France. 

Major Lufbery’s final adven- 
ture was a forlorn hope—an at- 
tack on a German “flying tank,” 
or heavily armored biplane, which 
had already repelled five Ameri- 
can planes. The odds, of course, 
were against him from the outset. 








financiers. 

Captain Miller had, with the 
help of his early training with 
Colonel Bolling in the operation 
of airplanes, progressed rapidly 
through the training stages for 
final combat work and met his 
death in a fierce contest with 
enemy planes. Out on patrol 
with two other Allied machines, 
his little squadron was attacked 








It was physical might that over- 
powered him—not human brav- 
ery or strategy. 

In the article preceding this, 
Mr. Simonds appraises the services of Col- 
onel Bolling, a suc- 
cessful New York 
business man, who 
“went in” for avia- 
tion and who prac- 
tically organized the 
American air service. 

A splendid young 
New Yorker, who 
had been associated 
with Colonel Bol- 

















ling in forming 
the Plattsburg unit 
STUART WALCOTT IN HIS and later in_ or- 


AIRPLANE ganizing the First 


Reserve Aviation 
Squadron, was Captain James Ely Mil- 
ler. Like Bolling, too, when we went to war 


CAPTAIN JAMES NORMAN 
HALL 


by enemy planes and, through ac- 
cidents to his comrades, Captain 
Miller was left alone in the un- 
equal fight. He continued it 
most gallantly until a German shot found 
its mark. 

The history of the war will have few 
brighter pages than those which record the 
glorious deeds of the Lafayette Squadron. 
There are great hopes for the future, but 
“the past, at least, is secure.” 

While we pay this tribute to the daunt- 
less young Americans who have “paid the 
last full measure of devotion” to a noble 
cause, let us not for a moment forget that 
other unnumbered group of American youth 
—heroes all—whose lives have been snuffed 
out by accidents in the less spectacular, but 
wholly necessary work of experimentation, 
some in America and England, others in 
France, behind the lines. These, too, have 
given their all to their country. 


W. B. SHaw. 











MAGYARS AND JUGOSLAVS 


THE CONTEST FOR THE CONTROL OF A NEW STATE 
BY DONALD PAIGE FRARY 


T the very roots of the present war is 

the question of the South Slavs. The 
treatment of the South Slavs in the Dual 
Monarchy has made their land the Alsace- 
Lorraine of southeastern Europe. The nar- 
row tyranny of an unrepresentative Magyar 
ruling caste is chiefly responsible for poison- 
ing the relation of Austria with Italy, Rus- 
sia and Turkey, and for keeping the Balkans 
perpetually embroiled. Unless the national 
rights of the Jugoslavs are now recognized, 
the present conflict will be only a bloody 
episode, and the series of international crises 
begun in 1878 will continue little changed. 


Cleavage of Ideals 


A problem which involves the prosperity 
and political rights of the ten million South 
Slavs of the Balkans and Austria-Hungary 
cannot be simple. Not only are the Slo- 
venes, Serbs, and Croats of Hungary, Croa- 
tia, Slavonia, Carniola, Dalmatia, and Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina, an unassimilated tertium 
quid in the Dual Monarchy; wide differ- 
ences separate them from one another and 
from the Slavs of Serbia and Montenegro. 

The Jugoslavic race is itself a dual one. 
The two branches foster a Pan-Croat as 
well as a Pan-Serb ideal. Almost without 
exception every Serb is orthodox Greek and 
every Croat is Roman Catholic, and in this 
diversity lies the cause of long and fatal dis- 
sension. Despite these differences there has 
been since the Renascence of Serbia, about 
1903, a movement toward South Slavic 
unity under the leadership of Serbia, cul- 
minating in the Declaration of Corfu. Such 
a union would, if the breach between Bul- 
garia and Serbia could be healed, embrace 
the whole Balkan peninsula between South 
Carinthia and Central Thrace. 


Serbia as Jugoslav Leader 


There are two ways in which political 
unity might be achieved: outside of the Dual 
Monarchy, or within it and under its guid- 
ance. While the former might have been 
possible before the war, there are to-day very 
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grave difficulties in its path. Since 1878, the 
Jugoslavs have always been able to count 
upon Russian patronage. But with the 
Revolution of 1917, Russia definitely ceased 
to be a foster mother to the Panslavic 
state. 

The natural leader of the movement be- 
fore the war was Serbia. The logical. neces- 
sities of her “Drang nach Westen” against 
Hapsburg opposition led to the assertion of 
her hegemony over ten million South Slavs, 
three million of whom were landlocked in 
the kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro, 
while the rest were in economic bondage to 
Austria-Hungary. 

Austria played into Serbia’s hands by 
shortsighted maltreatment of her own Slavs, 
and at the same time contemptuously noti- 
fied Serbia, by the construction of a phantom 
Albanian state, that Serbia could expand 
only by forcible union with the Serbo- 
Croats. Vienna was largely to blame for 
the recrudescence of national spirit which 
at once burst out in Croatia and Dalmatia, 
and made it advisable in 1912 to abolish the 
Croatian constitution. 

But to cite Austria-Hungary’s past blun- 
ders is not conclusive evidence that the crea- 
tion of a Jugoslavic state under Serbian con- 
trol is either the most practical or the most 
desirable solution of the problem. The 
Allies now hold about one-twentieth of 
Serbia. To propose to reintegrate the king- 
dom, and to annex to it roughly one-sixth 
of Austria-Hungary, would unite the Aus- 
tro-Germans and the Magyars in a fight to 
their last kroner. With Russia hors de 
combat, and Italy fighting on her own 
soil, the only levers have been lost by which 
the Allies could bring sufficient military 
pressure to bear to enforce such a 
scheme. 


The Real Problem: Slavic Unity Within 
Austria-Hungary 


Even if it were practical, the Serbian 
solution might not be the most desirable one. 
It is as essentially Chauvinist as the Pan- 
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Magyar ideal. Until the galvanic shock 
of the annexation of Bosnia Herzegovina in 
1908, there was little to differentiate the 
political rottenness of Belgrade from that of 
Budapest; nor has Serbia shown the ability 
to run. a state, even of pure Serbs, with 
enough moderation to keep it from fatal 
internecine strife and a ruinous debt. With 
83 per cent. of her people unable to read or 
write, Serbia can hardly cry out at the 
Magyarization of schools in Croatia-Sla- 
vonia, over half of whose people are literate. 

It must be remembered, too, that the 
Croats and Slovenes in the Dual Monarchy 
number 4,950,000, against 2,100,000 Serbs, 
and that a large part of them are loyal to the 
Emperor. The president of the Croatian 
party in the Diet of Bosnia said before the 
war: “We can no longer submit to the 
fact that we seven million of Southern Slavs 
within the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 

. should enjoy no independence. We 
demand existence under the Hapsburg scep- 
tre as an independent state. I am even of 
the opinion that the Trialistic state idea 
might lead the Serbians to gravitate towards 
solidarity with us under the crown of the 
Hapsburgs.” 

There is, then, the problem of Slavic 
unity within the present monarchy. If the 
solution had depended upon Austria alone, 
it might have been achieved some time ago. 
In such regions as Bukowina and Eastern 
Galicia she has shown an intelligent broad- 
mindedness. She has done this, to be sure, 
under the threat of Russian permeation; but 
that threat is no more perilous than the 
South Slav situation. 


Present System of Racial Representation 


In 1907, Austria took a long step toward 
racial equality by the grant of universal suf- 
frage to its subject peoples. Every male 
citizen over twenty-four can vote by secret 
ballot, even though unable to read or write. 
The Czecho-Slovaks do not complain so 
much on their own score—since they are al- 
lotted the full number of deputies to which 
they are entitled—but because the Germans, 
with 35 per cent. of the population, kept 45 
per cent. of the seats, some of which might 
have been distributed among the Rumanians, 
Ruthenians, and other races. 

Indisputably Austria’s system of national 
checks and balances has for the past fifteen 
years been leading toward federalism under 
the Hapsburgs. In his throne speech the 
Emperor Charles forecast the same policy: 
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A happy development of our constitutional life 
is not possible without an expansion of 
the constitution itself and of the administrative 
foundations of our entire public life—not alone 
within the monarchy as a whole, but also espe- 
cially in the separate kingdoms and lands. 


Magyar Misrule 


In the way of any rational treatment of 
the Jugoslavs has stood the Magyar oligar- 
chy, which threatens disruption at the sug- 
gestion of altering the Dual System of the 
Ausgleich of 1867, or of liberating the 
Serbs and Croats. The bulk of the Magyar 
people is not to blame; for it has as little 
voice in the Hungarian government as have 
the Slavs. Croatia-Slavonia’s economic de- 
velopment has been strangled for the benefit 
of the great Magyar proprietors who fear 
competition in the Austrian market, and of 
the Jews who monopolize the provinces’ 
financial system. Croatia has but two main 
lines of railroad, both leading to Budapest, 
and on these the service is abominable. Her 
connections with her Austrian customers are 
intentionally crippled. Dalmatia is for the 
large part without any railroad at all, and is 
in a primitive condition of stagnation. A mon- 
strous tariff system deflects the produce and 
the lumber of Croatia from the markets and 
mills not only of Austria but of Croatia itself. 

Not content with riveting economic fet- 
ters on the Jugoslavs, the Magyar oligarchy 
has for forty years attempted wholesale 
Magyarization. The absurd enforced use of 
the Magyar language has impaired the 
efficiency of the army and the railways. 
Schoolboys have been sent to jail for speak- 
ing Slovak conspicuously in public. Nurses 
are imprisoned for displaying the Rumanian 
colors on their infant charges. The schools 
and press have been terrorized, and such 
harmless societies as choral unions and tem- 
perance associations among the Slovaks have 
been suppressed because they were “danger- 
ous” nationally. The Slovaks are not 
allowed a single secondary school employing 
their own language. In thirty years their 
primary schools have been reduced by more 
than three-fourths. 


Electoral Abuses 


Most characteristic of all the instruments 
of Magyarization has been the electoral sys- 
tem, which has alone made possible the legali- 
zation of such tyranny. By it 10,050,000 
Magyars were able to control 406 of the 
413 seats in the election of 1910, while 
10,830,000 non-Magyars got seven deputies, 
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in addition to the forty whom the Croatian 
Diet sends to Budapest. Nominally liberal, 
the Hungarian franchise is one of the most 
restricted in Europe. All males of twenty 
years may vote, if they fulfil one of the 
numerous qualifications on taxes, property, 
education, or profession. Members of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, or of the 
learned professions, graduates of agricultural 
schools, engineers, druggists, and the clergy 
possess the ballot virtually without restric- 
tion; while men in active military service, 
members of the bureaucracy and police, serv- 
ants, and farm laborers are disfranchised. 

At the same time the vote is primarily in 
the hands, not of the intelligentsia, but of 
the great landowners. Enormous duties on 
wheat and absolute prohibition of cattle im- 
portation into the Empire, assure the great 
landowners of Hungary an outlet on the 
Austrian market, without benefiting the small 
farmers—85 per cent. of whom consume 
what they produce. Half the landowners 
of Hungary possess less than five acres each, 
and 99 per cent. own less than a hundred 
acres. A high income qualification thus dis- 
franchises the bulk of the lower class, 
whether agricultural or urban. Less than a 
twentieth of the working classes and _ less 
than a sixth of the small merchants can vote. 

The system which fails to represent the 
Magyars themselves reduces the other na- 
tionalities to helotry. Electoral geometry 
reaches its acme in Hungary. Along racial 
frontiers the electoral districts are made 
long and serpentine, so that in some the one 
polling booth is sixty miles from the opposite 
boundary. The polling place is situated in 
the farthest corner, and off the main railway 
line. There are cases where an elector must 
leave home the day before election in order 
to cast his vote in time. 

“Rotten boroughs” are numerous. Hun- 
gary has three districts with less than 200 
voters, and seventy-seven with less than 1500. 
In 1901, 125 deputies were elected to the 
Diet with less than 100 votes each, and 90 
per cent. of the deputies polled less than 
1500 votes apiece. In a country of poor 
peasants, the elections have gravitated into 
the hands of 18,000 squires who own half 
the arable land of Hungary. 


Carrying Elections by Fraud and Force 


To make its domination absolutely im- 
pregnable, the official class has employed ter- 
rorization and corruption to an unparalleled 
degree. Opposition voters are commonly dis- 


qualified by ignoring their applications or by 
entering their names wrongly. At the polls 
a non-Magyar is set aside if he makes a slip 
in his answers by which he can be accused of 
not knowing Magyar. The Magyar form of 
giving a name is the reverse of the Slovak 
or Croatian, and if the elector votes for 
John Smith instead of Smith John he is 
promptly ejected. The oral vote gives end- 
less chances for confusion or undue pressure. 
As all the proceedings are reported in Mag- 
yar, detection is difficult. 

At close elections, the Magyars act more 
vigorously to nullify the non-Magyar vote. 
Bridges are broken down or declared un- 
safe; all the horses in outlying villages are 
kept under quarantine by the veterinary until 
the day after election. Crowds of ignorant 
Rumanian or Croatian voters are beguiled by 
sham voting booths, and find out their mis- 
take only after the Magyars have voted 
and the polls have closed; or they are kept 
standing outside in the rain for hours to 
make them go home without voting. 

- To control the election of 1910, between 
twenty and thirty million crowns were spent, 
four and a half of which were taken from 
the public treasury. ‘Two army corps were 
mobilized and transported to Austrian gar- 
risons to deprive them of their votes. At 
the same time, the Junkers import troops to 
coerce voters so freely that at one election 
thirty-two men were killed and seventy 
wounded. 

The result of forty years of attempted 
Magyarization by force has been to throw 
the South Slavs into the arms of Austria’s 
enemies. The policy has brought the dual 
system to bankruptcy. Is there still hope for 
Slavic unity within the Hapsburg mon- 
archy? 

Within the last ten months there have 
been many signs that the war is accelerating 
rather than impeding a peaceful solution. 
The Archduke Ferdinand was an avowed 
Trialist (an advocate of equality for Ger- 
mans, Magyars, and Slavs) and in the guard- 
ed language of a throne address the Emperor 
Charles has declared for the same policy. At 
present, as before the war, the creation of a 
Slavic state is favored in high circles at 
Vienna; by the Christian Socialists, in order 
to destroy the Semite-Magyar oligarchy in 
Hungary; by the Czechs, as a step in their 
own struggle toward federalism; and by the 
ruling German class, because it would purge 
the Reichsrat of a large share of its Slavic 
deputies. 
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The attitude of Austria would matter lit- 
tle, however, had not the war broken down 
the Magyar obstructionism which for fifty 
years has prevented a sensible overhauling of 
the South Slav problem. A recrudescence 
of the Liberal movement in wartime un- 
seated the most violent of the Junkers, Count 
Tisza, whose reactionary ministry fell last 
May. The present Premier is Dr. Alexan- 
der Wekerle, a far-sighted and moderate 
Liberal. 


Provisions of the Hungarian Reform Bill 


With the support of the Emperor and the 
assistance of his Minister of Justice, Vaz- 
sonyi (a favorite of the working classes), 
Wekerle introduced in the Hungarian Diet 
on December 21 the electoral reform bill 
against which the Magyars have fought for 
so long. With Tisza eliminated, the lead- 
ing statesmen outside the ministry are Karo- 
lyi, Apponyi, and Andrassy, of whom Karo- 
lyi is the most liberal. The last two are re- 
ported to have joined the Government Party, 
which they had opposed until February; 
while Karolyi, though in opposition on other 
points, supports the Reform Bill. 

The Electoral Reform Bill of 1918 gives 
the right to vote to every male Hungarian 
above twenty-four, who satisfies one of 
the following alternative qualifications: serv- 
ice for two years in the war; the rank 
of non-commissioned officer, regardless of 
length of service; completion of a primary 
school education; payment of an annual tax 
of ten kroners (two dollars) ; pursuit of a 
licensed trade or profession; permanent em- 
ployment in an industrial or agricultural es- 
tablishment; or the possession of the fran- 
chise under the old law. To any one of 
these qualifications must be added the ability 
to read and write. In addition every 
woman above twenty-four may vote, who 
has graduated from high school or whose 
husband was killed in the war. 

Racially the bill approximates justice, 
though the Magyars keep a margin of su- 
premacy.? 

The slight over-representation of Germans 
and Magyars is due to the higher percentage 
of literacy among them, and also due to the 
fact that the Magyars, who have indubitably 
worked marvels in the development of Hun- 
gary since the Ausgleich, wish to keep suffi- 
cient power to continue their constructive 


work. But with a broad franchise it will 
not greatly matter if the Magyar districts, 
which contain most of the towns, are given 
more than their share of seats. “The towns 
are the center of the Socialist movement, 
which favors equal treatment of all races. 
When all the resources of gerrymandering 
have been exhausted, a franchise distributed 
as fairly as that of the Wekerle Bill must 
inevitably undermine the Magyar tyranny. 

Austria-Hungary was firmly on the road 
to Trialism when the Archduke Ferdinand’s 
fall plunged Europe into war. Austria’s 
own South Slavs are well treated and given 
their full representation in the Reichsrat. 

With a broad national policy the Empire 
could give the Jugoslavs greater advantages 
than they could gain from independence or 
from union with Serbia. The evil genius 
of Austria has been Magyar intransigence in 
support of Dualism, which has _ poisoned 
Slavs and non-Slavs alike with hatred. At 
the thirteenth hour Magyar statesmen have 
assumed a truly national policy, and both 
King and political leaders have opened the 
government to the subject nationalities. 

The result of the Wekerle Bill, if honestly 
carried through, would be a Chamber in 
which Magyar Liberals joined with the non- 
Magyars could overthrow the Junkers and 
initiate a liberal, and mutually beneficial, 
land, school, and language régime. For the 
time being, the strength of the Jugoslavs 
would be impaired—because, though fully 
represented, it would be divided between the 
Austrian Reichsrat and the Hungarian 
Képviselohaz. 

Once rid of Magyar chauvinism, however, 
Charles I is free from the greatest obstacle 
hitherto existing to the creation of an inde- 
pendent Jugoslavic state on terms of equality 
with the other kingdoms of the Empire. 


Present Attitude of the Magyars 


Such a solution is premised, of course, 
upon an awakened sense of justice and of 
their own true interest on the part of the 
Magyars. Unfortunately there is little 
ground for optimism in the events of the 
past three months. Wekerle resigned office 
on April 17, because he was doubtful how 
far the cabinet could go in pushing the elec- 
toral law. A fortnight later he accepted the 
premiership again on condition that he be 
allowed to dissolve Parliament if his bill is 
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rejected. But there is talk of compromise, 
and the sinister tones of Count Tisza are 
heard again. 

While the Hungarian Government is thus 
temporizing, events are wresting the situa- 
tion from its control. The Declaration of 
Corfu, establishing the state of Jugoslavia 
under the Serbian dynasty, was a manifesto 
of expatriated agitators. It was balanced by 
a loyal Croatian element at home, the Frank 
party, which has stood aloof from the Jugo- 
slav movement, though asking the reunion 
of Crotia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, and Bosnia. 
The Jugoslavs in Austria have also been 
quiescent hitherto. In January, however, 
1100 delegates of the Slovene People’s Party, 
backed by the Prince Bishop of Laibach 
(Carniola) and all the higher clergy, 
adopted resolutions in favor of complete 
unity of all Jugoslavs. To the federated 
South Slavs was next added the alliance of 
the Czecho-Slovaks of Bohemia. On Jan- 
uary 6 the Czechs held a Constituent Assem- 
bly at Prague, which reafirmed Czecho- 
Slovak independence, and declared that the 
Reichsrat’s authority was no longer supreme. 

The North and the South Slavs have 
joined hands. On March 6 the faméus 
Czech journal, Narodni Listy, said: “For 
the Western Slavs, the Poles, the Czechs, 
and the Jugoslavs, the only real policy is to 
form a united opposition bloc against Vienna 

As we have a common aim, we ought 
to have a common way to it; all nations 
longing for liberty will obtain it, if they 
will support each other.” Father Koroshetz, 
president of the Southern Slav Club, sent 
the following telegram to the Czech Assem- 
bly: “In its struggle for the right of self- 
determination and for its own state, the 
Czecho-Slovak nation will find allies in the 
Jugoslavs, who will fight shoulder to shoul- 
der with it.” Never has Slavic unity in the 
Empire been more menacing to the Haps- 
burgs. 

There have been political crises in the 
past; in this “state crisis’ even the Ger- 
man papers are asking whether there are con- 
ditions on which the Empire can continue to 
exist. The Poles, who have long been strictly 
neutral on the Jugoslav question, were driven 
into the opposition by the grant of Polish 
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territory to the new-born Republic of Kiev 
by the Ukrainian Treaty. They are to be 
purged from the Reichsrat by the creation of 
a separate Polish state, an arrangement 
which will leave the Czechs to the mercy of 
the German majority in that body. But 
even the Austro-Germans are rent asunder 
by labor riots, and strife between the 
bourgeoisie and the Social Democrats. They 
can dominate only by absolute rule without 
Parliament, a method which increases the 
difficulties of the Emperor Charles. It is not 
inconceivable that for purely selfish reasons 
the Austro-Germans might conclude that 
union with a strong German Empire was 
preferable to a troubled existence in a mainly 
Slavic state. 

In such a case the Magyars would be 
more glad that sorry to regain their ancient 
independence and settle their Slavic problem 
in their own way. But whichever way Aus- 
tria may fall, it is evident that Hungary has 
taken time by the forelock in attempting to 
solve the Jugoslav problem under Hungarian 
auspices. If the Empire falls apart of its 
own weight, the Magyars may by the con- 
cession of autonomy within Hungary pur- 
chase the loyalty of a larger Jugoslav state, 
the provinces desired by the Frank party. 

The Magyars have already restored the 
Constitution and allowed the reform of the 
electoral system in Croatia. They now raise 
their bid by the Wekerle Bill. Serbia might 
be compensated by an outlet to the sea, and 
placated by an entrée to the Danubian mar- 
kets. Secondly, in case of a decisive Allied 
victory without Allied moderation an inde- 
pendent Jugoslavia under Serbian rule 
would sow the seeds of interminable discord 
by strangling the outlet of a progressive na- 
tionality to the sea. Thirdly, and most likely 
in view of the tenacity of the Hapsburg 
dynasty, the Germans and Magyars will be 
compelled to allow the formation of a fed- 
eralized State under the Emperor Charles. 
For this, as for the first contingency, the elec- 
toral reform now under consideration is a 
sine qua non. On their treatment of it will 
depend the Magyars’ title to retain the 
leadership in Hungary because of the su- 
perior political ability which they claim to 


possess. 


























TO SAFEGUARD THE SEAS 


(“Aye, Because the Sea’s the Street There !’””—Brows1nc) 


BY HARRINGTON EMERSON 


REMEMBER, when I was an Ameri- 

can boy in a Prussian school, my anger 
at the teacher who taught the geography class 
that the aim and ambition of the United 
States was to conquer and rule over all 
North America. I violently protested, only 
to be silenced by sneers and threats. He 
was, in his way, a good teacher and a good 
man, but although this was in 1868, before 
the Franco-Prussian war, he could not con- 
ceive of any national policy but that of con- 
quest. ~ He felt and talked as Prussian rul- 
ers have always felt and acted. 
'- If the United States had had a world 
ideal fifty years ago we would more clearly ® 
have perceived the world menace of Prus- 
sianism, we would have used our master 
trumps in 1912 to thwart her, and bring 
about a world safe for humanity. While 
we sat at the international table, aloof and 
uninterested, there was a great world ideal 
we should have raised aloft, and forced 
through, but we allowed Prussia in 1914 to 
dictate the game. 


What America Might Have Done 


What should have been our great ideal? 
The safety of the world’s highways, the seas. 
Let me make it clear by a simple analogy. 
A man’s house is his castle. Behind its 
doors he is lord and master. He can eat 
and sleep, dress and speak and act as he 
chooses. But this liberty of his shrinks when 
he passes his threshold to the public street. 
There individuality ceases and the common 
good becomes paramount. He may not dress 
or act in an unseemly manner, he may not 
spit or throw waste, he may not cut corners, 
his automobile may not linger nor yet speed, 
nor emit smoke, nor cut out the muffler, nor 
be without license number, nor go on the 
wrong side of the street, nor be driven by 
an unlicensed chauffeur, lights must be 
neither too dim nor too glaring. In fact 
liberty of the individual is being so curtailed 
that societies are forming to save fast- 
vanishing rights. 

The citizen cannot even vote as to streets. 
He can elect a mayor and aldermen, but 
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they control the fire department, the police 
department, the street department, the water 
department. ‘The streets belong to every- 
body—they are the King’s Highway, where 
no man may dare to run amuck. 

But it is a notorious fact, not without 
psychological interest, that Prussian officers 
from Berlin to Zabern, from Louvain to 
the United States, have for centuries been 
the boors of the public streets and places. 

What are the Seven Seas but the highways 
of the nations of the world? ‘They are hu- 
manity’s highways. For a hundred years 
not a shot had been fired across our northern 
border, although acute questions had arisen, 
the Oregon question (‘54° 40’ or fight!’’), 
the San Juan Islands, the Alaskan bounda- 
ries. For seventy years there had been peace 
with our southern neighbors. But the seas 
made us jostle elbows with every nation. 

There are three stages to the seas. First 
they were the outlaw region, infested with 
buccaneers, filibusters, slavers, pirates, smug- 
glers, poachers, privateers. Next they were 
policed and made safe by Great Britain, 
occasionally helped by the United States. 
The third step is to internationalize the seas. 


An International Marine Union 


Inside the frontiers of every country na- 
tional laws are supreme. Prussia can make 
her own home laws, but the United States 
should have internationalized the seas. It 
would have been so easy in 1913; we could 
have dictated the game because in the Pan- 
ama Canal we held the supreme trump. We 
had constructed the Panama Canal, connect- 
ing, not two landlocked seas, as does the 
Suez Canal, but joining the two greatest 
oceans. It was ours, and all of its privileges 
were ours to withhold or to grant. That 
was the time to have formed, on the prece- 
dent and model of the International Postal 
Union, the International Marine Union. 
We could have started it, all alone if need 
be, although many smaller nations would 
eagerly have joined. The rules would have 
been simple, less intricate than those of the 
Postal Union. 
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1. An international marine body to which each 
nation could appoint delegates in proportion to 
its ocean registered tonnage. 

2. International registry for all oversea ves- 
sels. 

3. An international marine flag as well as a 
national flag. (The colors of postage stamps 
are international and so are the sizes and shapes, 
even if each is national in design.) 

4. International tonnage measurements. 

5. International marine specifications and in- 
spections. 

6. International lifeboat provisions. 

7. International signals on ships and from 
lighthouses and buoys. 

8. International rules as to sailors. 

9. International rules as to submarines, con- 
traband, and blockades. 


The rules could also have been made to 
prohibit the breaking of treaties by any na- 
tion-members of the international marine. 

The rules could likewise have barred na- 
tions which would not agree to forego attack 
by sea on unfortified cities, or to attack any- 
where with poison gas. No nation which 
refused to subscribe to even the pitiful meas- 
ure of civilization attained should have been 
permitted to join. 

The test of a civilized nation is very 
simple. Law is supreme, and neither prop- 
erty nor lives can be jeopardized without due 
process of law. ‘The invasion of Belgium 
was the lawless act of a barbarian, so also 
is the sinking without warning and without 
hail of any merchant vessel, so also is the 
use of floating mines, or the bombardment 
of unfortified towns. Barbarians, unless 
they give bonds, cannot be admitted to inter- 
national associations. 


Who Would Have Joined? 


Had such an international association 
been formed in 1913 who would have 
joined? Perhaps very few at first, but to 
that few only should we have granted the 
right to use the Panama Canal. This was 
the great master trump we held. 

Next we could, after reasonable notice, 
have closed our ports to every ship not navi- 
gating under the international flag. Nor- 
way, Greece, Italy, Holland, Denmark, 
many of the South American states, perhaps 
also Japan, with her great marine, and China 
would soon have joined with us. . The prize 
of our carrying trade was too great to be 
ignored, our supplies were essential. 

Great Britain and Germany might have 
held aloof for different reasons, Great Britain 
because she already had so much, and had 
used her power so beneficently, and Germany 
because she had so little and wanted all. 


We could have played the Panama Canal 
against the Straits of Gibraltar, against the 
Suez Canal, against the Dardanelles, strat- 
egic ocean passages, and also against the Kiel 
Canal and against Prussia’s good behavior on 
land and sea. 


Europe's War Brings a Second Opportunity 


Suddenly there was war, and this put 
into our hands five other master trumps. 

In all great departments of human activ- 
ity we were well up towards the top. 

We were great producers. 

We were great manufacturers. 

We had a great inland transportation sys- 
tem. 

We had an enormous commerce. 

We had men eminent in personal service. 

We could recruit, equip and maintain a 
greater army than any other power. We 
should have used our potential might to hold 
and to advance civilization, 

Psychologically and practically schoolboys 

@have more sense than statesmen. If one 
small boy gets another down, the conqueror 
pounds until the other says “Nuff.” The 
terms are simple,—unconditional surrender, 
—and the vanquished one knows that un- 
conditional surrender carries in its wake 
neither ostracism, destruction, nor extinction. 
The next day conqueror and conquered may 
be playing on the same side. 

If older boys fall out and thirst for one 
another’s gore, the leaders in their set, blood- 
thirsty young savages, stage the fight, lay 
down the rules, Marquis of Queensbury— 
no gouging, no scratching, no biting, no 
kicking, no clutching, no hitting below the 
belt. ‘The fight is not allowed to go too far, 
and after the fight is over friendly inter- 
course is renewed. 

When Austria and Germany began to 
strut and thirst for gore, and Russia, France, 
and England took up the challenge, why did 
not the United States lay down the laws of 
the struggle, as the great neutral had the 
power and the right to do? We missed our 
chance. 

When the war broke we had another 
chance. No friendship, no commerce with 
those who refused to join, but supplies, 
money for and alliance with those who did 
join! Would England and France, even if 
they had hesitated before the war, have re- 
fused our request if our price had been the 
furtherance of an unselfish ultimate ideal, 
that would not only shorten the war but 
make further wars well-nigh impossible? 
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We threw away the chance, failed to dic- 
tate the game; we threw our best cards back 
into the deck and then started in to play 
the grimmest game a nation ever engaged in. 


Form the Marine Union Now! 


Even now it. is not too late. Next to 
immediate dynastic defeat and military de- 
feat, is there anything Prussia fears more 
than exclusion from the world’s highways? 
Form the International Marine Association! 
Open wide its doors to every nation in the 
world in proportion to its sea tonnage, and 
exclude every nation that refuses to subscribe 
to humanity’s rules. This could have been 
put through with the help of the Panama 
Canal in times of peace. It can easily be 
put through now, when all the great powers 
except the central group are war allies, pool- 
ing their resources of men, of material, of 
equipment. More than the loss of all her 
land conquests would Prussia dread this ex- 
clusion from the seas, an exclusion she could 
terminate at any time by subscribing to the 
international agreement, made by civilized 
nations, for the benefit of all mankind. 

Cain, the murderer of his brother, la- 
mented that his punishment was greater than 
he could bear. So would it be with Ger- 
many unless Prussia repented. German ships 
could not enter nor clear from the world har- 
bors, could not take coal or use pilots, could 
not make repairs! As a first step towards 
making the world safe for democracy the 
seas would have to be made safe for democ- 
racy, and a strip of ocean is worth more than 
much land. It was the northwest ocean 
passage, not Canada’s wealth, which for 
centuries tempted mariners. It was the Suez 
Canal, not the Nile, that tempted Britain. 


A Curb on Germany 


An International Marine Association is 
neither a boycott nor a discrimination. Rules 
would apply to all members alike. There 
would be no trade war against Germany. 
No trade war is instituted against the de- 
generate who rages nakedly in his own 
house. He can come into the street and 
trade anywhere if he behaves. Even if 
Prussia evacuates France and Belgium and 
little Luxemburg, Poland, Russia, Ruma- 
nia, Serbia, Montenegro, and Italy, her word 
is not good, but internationalized seas would 
hold her within moral bouridaries. Running 
amuck would mean that all the crowd would 
join in subduing her, every port and coaling 
station and cable office would be closed to her. 
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Does this mean that the strategic pas- 
sages of the sea, the Straits of Gibraltar, the 
Suez Canal, the Panama Canal, the Straits 
at Singapore, the Dardanelles, should be in- 
ternationalized? ‘They should on the con- 
trary be strongly fortified and held by the 
present Allies severally for at least a hundred 
years, until three generations of Germans 
are dead and gone, until treaties -are not 
scraps of paper. The police force of our 
cities, while making the streets safe for all, 
do not give up control of their police sta- 
tions. ‘These are held as rallying points of 
order. Would the United States dismantle 
its forts commanding the Narrows and the 
entrance to Hampton Roads? Not yet. 
Germany is not to be trusted even if she 
should join an international marine. 

By holding the great sea passages the Al- 
lies, loyally joining the International Ma- 
rine, must hold the whip over any power 
quite capable of building secretly a thou- 
sand submarines with which suddenly to at- 
tack her sea neighbors at some future date. 
It was one thing to attack in succession Po- 
land, Sweden, Austria, Denmark, France, 
Russia, and Belgium. It would be quite 
another to antagonize a whole world, hold- 
ing the great passages, the coaling and re- 
pair stations everywhere. Even a Prussian 
officer might in time learn to behave on the 
public streets, something he has not done for 
five hundred years, either at home or abroad. 


The Prussian Spirit of Conquest 


The house of Hohenzollern, not a state 
or a people, has since 1415 steadily aimed 
at world conquest and subjugation, but in 
spite of 500 years of continuous warning 
the world was slow to recognize this sin- 
ister menace. Above all others the Hohen- 
zollerns added plans to their ideals, definite 
plans, and as to these plans they made a 
schedule and they also despatched. Plans 
not supplemented by schedules and despatch- 
ing are barren. 

The plans of the other nations were in- 
definite and haphazard. In 1860 no one 
could foresee what the United States would 
be in ten years. But Prussia’s plans have 
never wavered. Prussia grows at the ex- 
pense of her nearest neighbors. At one time 
these neighbors were northern Poland, Si- 
lesia and the lower east Rhine region. These 
incorporated, the neighbor next to suffer was 
Denmark. Even in 1864 the Kiel Canal was 
thought out, and because the line of the 
canal lay in Danish territory Denmark was 
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pounced on and lost two of her provinces to 
Prussian and Austrian swords. The next 
neighbors to be coerced were Austria, Ba- 
varia, Wurtemburg, Baden, Saxony, Han- 
over, the two Hesses, and the city of Frank- 
fort. These were suddenly attacked, some 
dismembered, others wiped out and still 
others forced into subordinate federation. 
France became the next weakest neighbor, 
and, therefore, a logical subject for spolia- 
tion. Prussia was ready and France was 
not. Prussia chose the hour and the place 
and definitely crossed the Rhine, taking from 
France her coal mines and her iron mines. 
When a boy I was carefully taught to say 
Franco-German war, but the French, with 
greater insight, called it Franco-Prussian. 
Bismarck, von Moltke, Wilhelm were Prus- 
sians first, last and always, and since 1871 
Germany has become Prussianized. 

China’s and Africa’s turn came next. 
Twenty-five years ago Prussia seized a port 
of China, pure robbery, and it also sought 
a belated foothold in Africa. ‘Then Prussia 
coveted Manila and the Philippine Islands, 
but thanks to Admiral Dewey and the back- 
ing of the British fleet, von Dietrich quailed. 
Then when Roosevelt was President, Prus- 
sia tried to get a foothold in South America. 
Starting points for future world conquests 
were thus secured in Asia, in Africa and 
partly in South America. The turn of the 
little feeble neutrals, Luxemburg and Bel- 
gium came next, for Prussia, after forty 
years of preparation, thought herself in 1914 
strong enough to defy a whole world. 

The road to Antwerp, to Calais, to Paris, 
to the Atlantic, to the worlds beyond lay 
through Luxemburg and Belgium. Prus- 
sia wanted both and more besides, so treaties 
once again became scraps of paper. The 
Prussians thought der Tag had come which 
was to give them the world. 


A Mistaken Ambition 


I have heard this ambition extolled as a 
lofty and noble ambition. Was it? Let 
us see what world occupations are. They 
are production, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, merchandising, personal service and— 
parasitism. Embryos, babies, children are 
parasites until they reach the age of adol- 
escence and then through a rosy period of 
great altruism they pass over into lives of 
long self sacrifice. Parasitism is natural in 
the infant, but, beyond adolescence, it is a 
frightful disease. At about the age of fifty 
in the human body certain cells, long virtu- 


ous and useful, suddenly are seized with a 
creative mania and become predatory; and 
their excreta, for which there is no natural 
outlet, poison the surrounding tissue. ‘The 
only way to stop a cancer is to cut it out, 
or to let it kill the body on which it preys, 
and die with it. The cancer is a parasite. 
A policeman or fireman gives necessary and 
admirable personal service. But what if 
either turned parasitical, turned grafter, and 
not only threatened, but actually robbed us 
and reduced us to tribute and vassalage? 

The House of Hohenzollern is the one 
great parasitical cancer of the world. 

What was Prussia doing when the en- 
thusiasm of the crusades was century after 
century sweeping middle and western Eu- 
rope against the alien in color, race and re- 
ligion? Prussia was enslaving her nearest 
neighbors. What was Prussia doing in that 
great era of discovery and conquest from 
1492 to 1600? Prussia and the Hohenzol- 
lerns were despoiling their near neighbors. 

During the long and bloody centuries that 
Poland held back the Asiatic hordes and the 
Turk, saving on the eastern border both 
Christians and Christian civilization, what 
was Prussia doing? Despoiling her neigh- 
bors! When America and France were 
preparing and carrying out their revolutions, 
when England was succeeding to the admin- 
istration of India, when Holland was set- 
tling South Africa, Prussia was robbing Ma- 
ria Theresa of Silesia and was planning the 
partition of Poland. 

When Russia and.Austria, England and 
Prussia combined to defeat Napoleon and 
put France back within her own pre-revolu- 
tionary borders, what did Prussia do? She 
annexed by might some 300 small neighbors. 

Imagine New York State lending Jeffer- 
son the $15,000,000 with which to purchase 
Louisiana, then foreclosing the mortgage, 
next appropriating part of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, to reach the purchase; next mak- 
ing a drive for Georgia because an Atlantic 
port was wanted ; appropriating New Jersey, 
because both banks of the Hudson were 
wanted, and then tearing Quebec and Onta- 
rio from Canada with openly avowed pur- 
pose of reaching to the Arctic Ocean, and 
you can realize what a Prussianized New 
York would have meant in the development 
of the United States. 

Prussia must be stopped now, and one of 
the best clubs to use is the allied control now 
and hereafter of the strategic passages from 
ocean to ocean. 
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SERIE 2 PEER 


COMMENT ON MR. EMERSON’S 
PROPOSALS 


ROOF sheets of the foregoing article by Mr. Harrington Emerson were sent last 
month to several gentlemen who have given more than passing thought to the prob- 


lems of world organization and permanent peace. 


These students of international affairs 


have been good enough to state for our readers their opinions regarding Mr. Emerson’s 
proposal to establish an International Marine Union and to exclude offending nations 
therefrom. Their views vary, from enthusiastic commendation to frank skepticism. 


I. THE BROADER LEAGUE 
BY WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


[Ex-President Taft, as head of the League to 
Enforce Peace, has given great study to the sub- 
ject of an international organization. He sends 
us a letter which indicates his view that safe- 
guarding the seas would follow as a function re- 
sulting from a broader agreement of the nations. 
With this view Mr. Emerson would doubtless 
agree. | 


I have read Mr. Emerson’s article which 
you sent me. Mr. Emerson has imagination, 
but I think perhaps he might find it difficult 
to draft the terms of an agreement between 
the nations to which they would subscribe, 
and which would restrain Germany, as he 
hopes. ‘There is perhaps a suggestion in it 
of something that may be done, but I think 
it is more likeiy to grow out of a broader 
and more general agreement and league than 
to be the initial step. 


II. “OuR STANDARD FOR WORLD 
GOVERN MENT” 


BY ROBERT L. OWEN 


[Senator Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, made a 
brief but very memorable speech in Congress on 
March 20, on a concrete project for uniting all the 
nations now opposing Germany, in a league to 
formulate rules for international conduct and to 
bring commercial pressure to bear upon a violator 
of proper rules on sea and land, such as Germany 
now is. We shall at some future time present 
Senator Owen’s views at length. We print here- 
with a letter from him, commenting on Mr. Har- 
rington Emerson’s article. ] 


I have just read Harrington Emerson’s 
advance proof, “To Safeguard the Seas.” It 
is convincingly written. We should have 
raised our standard for world government, 


decency, and justice; and Prussia should 
have been forced, if necessary, to recognize 
it. The failure to establish international 
decency, supported by international force, 
has resulted in the world cataclysm. 

However, the future is ours, and we 
should now do what is necessary to establish 
an international union to control interna- 
tional relationships. 

Hague conventions are valueless, and in- 
ternational treaties are valueless without or- 
ganized force behind them. The Hohenzol- 
lern creed is “ultima ratio regnum.”’ We 
have got to organize the world and we must 
have the biggest cannon. ‘Then we can 
compel nations to reduce their armaments 
below the limit of international menace. 

The nations now at war with Germany 
have the power. They only need to organ- 
ize it regardless of every other consideration. 
The nations at war with Germany can abso- 
lutely control the sea, although Germany, 
to promote her own mastery of the sea, is 
attempting to safeguard her ships so far as 
she can, and is attempting to destroy the 
ships of every other nation, and thus leave 
herself relatively strong on the sea. 

America began her shipbuilding campaign 
none too soon. We must command the sea, 
and we must punish the organized Prussian 
covetousness that is willing to murder unor- 
ganized mankind for profit. 


III. SAFETY OF THE HIGHWAYS 
BY DAVID JAYNE HILL 


[Dr. Hill has world-wide fame as an authority 
in the history of diplomacy and international law. 
He was one of the delegates from the United 
States at the Hague Conference in. 1907,. and 
afterwards served as Ambassador to Germany. 
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A few months ago he published a remarkable 
book entitled “The Rebuilding of Europe,” in 
which he advocated the cause of democratic in- 
ternationalism. ] 


I thank you for the privilege of reading 
the advance sheets of Mr. Emerson’s article 
on safeguarding the seas. 

The idea is admirable, and had it been 
worked out in time might have prevented 
much havoc. It would have been at least a 
test of the sincerity of national pretensions. 
I doubt very much if it would have been 
generally accepted in 1912, and the United 
States alone might have been less able to 
compel acceptance of it than Mr. Emerson 
thinks. At all events, it would be a good 
idea to try to carry out in the peace congress, 
whenever that comes. 

Personally, I have never held strongly to 
the idea of neutralizing the seas, which 
surrenders the world’s highways as legal 
fighting ground. I have held rather to the 
idea of internationalizing the world’s high- 
ways; that is, to make the attempt at least to 
keep them safe for everybody. This can be 
done effectually, however, only by the co- 
operation of the great maritime powers. 


IV. DANGERS TO BE AVOIDED 
BY GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM 


[Hon. George W. Wickersham, formerly At- 
torney-General of the United States, always 
brings an acute legal analysis and a _ broad 
knowledge of diplomacy and statecraft to bear 
upon questions such as those raised by Mr. Emer- 
son’s article. Mr. Wickersham thinks that the 
proposal Mr. Emerson makes would have re- 
dounded to Germany’s benefit, whereas our un- 
derstanding of it is that Mr. Emerson has in mind 
a scheme that would automatically exclude Ger- 
many altogether from the seas unless she con- 
formed to the standards of conduct prescribed by 
Great Britain, the United States, and powers like 
France, Italy and other maritime countries having 
right intentions. ] 


I have yours, enclosing proof of Harring- 
ton Emerson’s article entitled “To Safe- 
guard the Seas,” which I have read over. 

I do not think there is any subject upon 
which there is so much loose thinking as 
“freedom of the seas.” Personally, I con- 
sider the idea that in time of war any great 
maritime nation should agree that the ocean 
should be free to her enemies and to neutral 
ships to carry supplies to her enemies is pre- 
posterous. It would be destructive of the 


possibility of America defending itself in any 
great war. It would allow Germany to 
strengthen herself beyond the possibility of 
the rest of the world thwarting her ambi- 
tion. 

Mr. Emerson says truly: “The House 
of Hohenzollern is the one great parasitical 
cancer of the world.” That cancer cannot 
be excised by giving Germany a free high- 
way across the ocean; and had we carried 
out the suggestion which Mr. Emerson 
makes, in my opinion the war would have 
been over by this time, and Germany in 
control of the world. 


V. POINTS OF DIFFICULTY 
BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


[Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, is at the head of the Divi- 
sion of Intercourse and Education of the valu- 
able society known as the “Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace.” Dr. Butler has long 
championed plans for bringing the nations to- 
gether in support of an harmonious international 
program. He sends us the following memoran- 
dum after reading Mr. Emerson’s pages.] 


I have read with interest Mr. Emerson’s 
paper entitled ““To Safeguard the Seas,” and 
should think his suggestions might profitably 
receive discussion. The real difficulty with 
most public debate on this question ‘is that 
it is more or less directed against the naval 
power of England, which has in itself been 
a great bulwark of advancing civilization. 
It has long been my belief that the burden 
which Great Britain has so long borne might 
well be borne by an organized society of free 
peoples; but to bring this about will involve 
a great many difficult and delicate negotia- 
tions, including particularly such as would 
bear upon the internationalization of canals, 
straits, and other waterways. 


VI. ENGLAND WOULD COOPERATE 
BY P. W. WILSON 


[One of the ablest of the English publicists 
and writers who have come to this country during 
the war period is Hon. P. W. Wilson, formerly a 
prominent Liberal Member of Parliament, and 
now the American representative of the London 
Daily News. Mr. Wilson makes the following 
very interesting comment upon Mr. Harrington 
Emerson’s article.] 
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I am asked for a brief opinion on Mr. 
Harrington Emerson’s conception of an In- 
ternational Marine Union, capable of en- 
forcing a due regard for the rules of human- 
“ity, especially on the ocean. 

This aim has been, for years, the sole 
reason why Britannia has ruled the waves, 
and Britannia has already shown in this 
war how ready she is to internationalize her 
trusteeship, by sharing her obligations with 
Japan, Italy, France, and America. We 
have asked for no Admiralissimo or prece- 
dence, but have placed at times considerable 
fleets under French command, and our co- 
operation with America on the sea is perfect. 

The phrase ‘‘freedom of the seas” is not 
quite diplomatic because it suggests that 
Britain has used her power before the war 
in limiting such freedom. ‘That is not the 
case with regard to any peaceful and honor- 
able traffic. The term “International Ma- 
rine Union” is therefore a happy expression 
which implies no censure on a nation. 

British influence has grown with her real- 
ly astonishing sacrifices, and America will 
do inestimable service if she re-states all that 
is good in Britain by supplying a very nec- 
essary international formula. Nowhere is 
such re-statement more needed than in mat- 
ters affecting the ocean, which belongs to 
all mankind alike. 


VII. ONLY ONE CENTER OF 
AUTHORITY 


BY DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 


{Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, is a publicist 
who has international views of the most advanced 
kind, and has had the courage to declare them 
with great force in speeches and _ published 
brochures. He believes in the full organization 
of the peoples, so that a higher sovereignty may 
dominate in the common affairs of nations. He 
considers Mr. Emerson’s scheme, therefore, from 
the standpoint of his own larger program]. 


Mr. Emerson’s article is admirable, be- 
cause it partly crystallizes the hope that is 
growing up in all human hearts. But it 
does not go far enough. It does not reach 
the root of the difficulty. 

His suggestion, in brief, is that we use— 
even though late—our peculiar powers to 
coerce the sovereignties of the world into a 
league which shall in effect close the seas to 
Germany. That will never succeed. The 
weakness of the proposal lies in its very 
foundations. It has all the weakness of our 
Confederation. Its units would be sov- 
ereignties, and sovereignties in the last analy- 
sis can recognize, permanently, no higher 
law than their own. 

The post-bellum union of democracies for 
which all men now hope, of which even 
those who do not live in democracies dream, 
must be a union of peoples and not a union 
between sovereign states. 

A League of Nations will not do. No 
contract between sovereignties as such would 
endure, nor would it at any time have any 
real power. ‘The democracies of the world 
—the really self-governing peoples—must 
abandon all efforts to restore the status quo 
ante; they must do what our forbears did in 
1787—they must draft a new charter, under 
which the democracies of the world shall 
preserve their integrity as our States do 
under our Federal Charter but in subscrib- 
ing to that charter they must qualify their 
sovereignty as our States did in entering the 
Union. All other plans are makeshifts and 
will fail. 

Sovereignty as we practise it, however 
great its service may have been in the past, 
is now a relic of barbarism. There must 
be, of course, final authority, a supreme ex- 
pression of sovereignty, which we call the 
“consent of the governed,” but there can 
ultimately be only one such center of au- 
thority in this little world if wars even 
worse than this are to be avoided. 











WILL IRELAND SEIZE THE 
GOLDEN MOMENT? 


BY HARRY PRATT JUDSON 
(President of the University of Chicago) 


HERE has always been warm sym- 

pathy in the United States for Ireland. 
Perhaps a part of it is due to the general 
liking for that very likable people, our 
Americans of Irish ancestry. No doubt 
much of it lies in our instinctive American 
approval of home rule. We are so accus- 
tomed in our federal Republic to the home 
rule of our States that we cannot see for the 
life of us why there should not be a like 
home rule for Ireland. Things which be- 
long to Massachusetts and which do not af- 
fect the United States are managed by 
Massachusetts alone, without interference 
from the United States. 

Perhaps our States manage some things, 
like domestic relations, which are really of 
general concern, and might better belong to 
the federal power. However that may be, 
we get along pretty well by leaving each 
State community quite free from federal 
meddling in what we have agreed to consider 
purely State affairs. We don’t see why 
Ireland could not quite as well be left to its 
own way in purely Irish affairs. To be 
sure, we are pretty well accustomed, on the 
other hand, to leave to the federal govern- 
ment what we have agreed to consider pure- 
ly federal affairs. War, foreign affairs, the 
customs, the postal service, for instance, the 
States leave alone. The State National 
Guard is under federal law. If Massa- 
chusetts and Utah, why not Ireland? 

To-day we are in the midst of the world 
war, in which the issue is the freedom of 
democratic nations from the tyranny of 
Prussian militarism. ‘The struggle is a des- 
perate one, and it will require the last ounce 
of energy of the free peoples to win. In the 
heat of this frightful emergency-the old dis- 
sensions which have marked the history of 
the relations of nations have shriveled up 
and vanished. Great Britain and _ the 
United States quarreled at intervals for 
more than a century; they were at war twice 
and at the point of war several times: we 
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have forgotten it. France and Great Britain 
through centuries of conflict became tradi- 
tional enemies: they have forgotten it. 

We have paid little attention to the gene- 
rations of quarrels between Ireland and Eng- 
land. We have had quarrels of our own— 
and forgotten them. We made our federal 
constitution because we saw that our inter- 
state wrangles were likely to wreck us all. 
Then under the Constitution we had long 
and bitter quarrels of sections, ending in 
Civil War. But the issues were settled and 
we are all friends now. 

Is Ireland with the democratic and free 
world, in the war for their continued exist- 
ence? There can be no middle ground. 
Either the Prussians or the allied free na- 
tions must have the primary allegiance of the 
Irish people. Those who are not heartily 
for the cause of the Allies are in fact aiding 
the cause of Kaiserism. Neutrality is merely 
veiled hostility. 

The Americans of Irish ancestry, with all 
their Irish sympathies, with all their devo- 
tion to the cause of Irish home rule, with 
little love for England, are intensely loyal 
Americans, and are giving freely of their 
blood and of their treasure to the common 
cause. They feel, and justly, that now 
there is one question which dominates all 
others among liberty-loving people every- 
where: the question of winning the war for 
liberty against the Prussian Moloch. If that 
war fails the world enters on a night of 
despotism, the end of which no one can see. 
No other ideals or hopes are worth consider- 
ing in comparison with this vast danger to 
freedom. 

What are the Irish people going to do 
for the world in this emergency? Will they 
drop all their immediate political aims, all 
their long-cherished animosities; will they 
join wholeheartedly with the entire British 
Empire, with the American Republic, with 
the French Republic, with the countrymen 
of Garibaldi, with every man in the world 
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who loves liberty more than his own life; 
will they throw into the crusade all their 
splendid Irish spirit and the unquenchable 
flame of Irish valor? 

We Americans volunteer for the army or 
navy, or we are called to the colors under 
the conscription law. We believe this law 
to be democratic and fair. We in New 
York and in IIlinois have home rule; but we 
leave the selective service law to the federal 
government. We cannot see why conscrip- 
tion for the whole United Kingdom should 
not be enacted by the parliament in which 
the whole United Kingdom is represented.. 
We should not dream of insisting that be- 
cause New York claims home rule, which in 
fact New York has, therefore New York 
should be left to decide within its limits 
the question of conscription for itself. We 
are quite aware of the situation in Canada 
and in Australia; but we are also aware of 
the thousands of miles of sea which separate 
those dominions from the United Kingdom. 
But above all we keenly realize the emer- 
gency which calls for sinking every minor 
consideration at this time. There is one 
thing, and only one thing, which demands 
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every energy which we have: the war against 
Prussianism. 

If Ireland drops her old quarrel with 
England—and it is a quarrel with two sides, 
which both should drop—and forgets for the 
time everything but throwing her whole force 
into the great common cause of this war of 
liberty for the world, what will it mean for 
Ireland ? . 

It will mean that Ireland becomes once 
for all a member of a deathless brotherhood 
of free peoples: liberal England and Scot- 
land and Wales, free Canada and Australia 
and South Africa, republican America and 
France, liberty-loving Italy and Belgium, 
and all the rest. It will mean that history 
will be left to bury its follies and crimes, of 
whatever source—why should we inherit the 
enmities of our ancestors, and carry them on 
for all time? We are trustees of justice and 
happiness for to-day and for our children. 
It will mean a splendid and free future for 
Ireland, with peace once for all in place of 
perpetual dissension. No such precious op- 
portunity through the long centuries ever 
has come to the people of Ireland. 

Will they seize the golden moment? 
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AN APPEAL TO SUDENTS 
BY HON. P. P. CLAXTON, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


HERE are for us as a people just two 

things of supreme importance now: to 
win the war for freedom and democracy and 
permanent. peace as soon as we can, and to 
prepare ourselves and our children for life 
and citizenship in the new world which the 
war will bring. Other things are of sec- 
ondary importance and may be neglected or 
postponed. These and whatever contributes 
to them must have right of way. 

The war must be won—cost what it may, 
to be paid in whatever coin it must. We 
have entered the war for safety for our- 
selves and democracy, for the freedom of the 
world, and for permanent peace. It is a 
struggle between the past and the future, 
between militaristic autocracy and _demo- 
cratic freedom; for the recognition of the 
inalienable rights of nations, as we once 


fought for the inalienable rights of indi- 
viduals. To win the war will require all 
the energy and skill we can command; and 
for the best use of the victory when won 
we will require the best knowledge and the 
highest wisdom. 

A year ago—soon after our entrance into 
the great world war—I wrote to all high- 
school principals in the United States a letter 
which I asked them to read to the pupils in 
their schools. In this letter I urged that as 
many as possible of the boys and girls about 
to graduate from the high schools should 
enter college, normal school, or technical 
school in the fall, with the intention of re- 
maining and working hard at their studies 
till their courses were finished, unless they 
should be called away for some service which 
no other could do so well. That appeal 
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was made on the basis of patriotic duty. 
I said at that time: 


If the war should be long, the country will 
need all the trained men and women it can get— 
many more than it now has. There will be men 
in abundance to fight in the trenches, but there 
will be a dearth of officers, engineers, and men 
of scientific knowledge and skill in all the indus- 
tries, in transportation, and in many other places 
where skill and daring are just as necessary for 
success as in the trenches. 

The first call of the Allies was for 12,000 en- 
gineers and skilled men to repair the railroads 
of France and England, and other thousands will 
be needed later. Russia will probably want thou- 
sands of men to repair and build her railroads. 
. New industrial plants, shipyards, and our 
armies abroad will call for highly trained men 
beyond all possible supply, unless our colleges 
and technical schools remain open and increase 
their attendance and output. 

When the war is over there will be made upon 
us such demands for men and women of knowl- 
edge and training as have never before come to 
any country. There will be equal need for. a 
much higher average of general intelligence for 
citizenship than has been necessary until now. 
The world will have to be rebuilt, and American 
college men and women must assume a large part 
of the task. 

In all international affairs we must play a more 
important part than we have in the past. For 
years we must feed our own industrial population 
and a large part of the population of Western 
and Central Europe. We must readjust our in- 
dustrial and social and civic life and institutions. 
We must extend our foreign commerce. We must 
increase our production to pay our large war 
debts and to carry on all the enterprises for the 
general welfare which have been begun, but 
many of which will be retarded as the war con- 
tinues. 

China and Russia with their new democracies 
and their new developments which will come as 
a result will need and ask our help in many ways. 
England, France, Italy and the Central Powers 
will all be going through a process of reconstruc- 
tion, and we should be ready to give them gen- 
erously every possible help. Their colleges and 
universities are now almost empty. Their older 
students, their recent graduates, and their younger 
professors are fighting and dying in the trenches, 
or are already dead; as are many of their older 
scientific and literary men, artists, and others 
whose work is necessary for the enlargement of 
the cultural and spiritual life and for all that 
makes for higher civilization. For many years 
after the war is over some of these countries will 
be unable to support their colleges and universi- 
ties as they have supported them in the past. 
America must come to the rescue. We must be 
ready to assume all the responsibilities and per- 
form thoroughly and well all the duties that will 
come to us in the new and more closely related 
world which will rise out of the ruins of the old 
world now passing away in the destruction of the 
war. To what extent and how well we may be 
able to do this will depend upon you young men 
and women who are this year graduating from 
our high schools and upon those who will follow 
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in the next few years, to a larger degree than 
upon any other like number of people. 

Therefore, I appeal to you, as you love your 
country and would serve your country and man- 
kind, that you make full use of every opportunity 
offered by our colleges and all other institutions 
to gain all possible preparation for the mighty 
tasks that lie before you, possibly in war and cer- 
tainly in peace. To you comes that call clear and 
strong as it has seldom come to young men and 
women anywhere in the world at any time. For 
your country and for the world—for the imme- 
diate and the far-reaching future, you should 
respond. 


The events of the past year, and the better 
insight they have given us as to what will be 
required for final success in the war and for 
rebuilding after the war, only serve to em- 
phasize the truth of the statements in that 
letter and the importance of our doing every- 
thing possible to increase the attendance of 
the schools next year and as long as the 
war will last. 

Therefore, I wish to renew my plea of a 
year ago and urge all men and women now 
in university, college, normal or technical 
school, to remain till their courses have been 
finished or until they are called by their 
country for such service as they are better 
fitted to perform than are others; and to 
urge all boys and girls graduating from high 
schools this spring to enter college next fall 
if they possibly can. I would also urge all 
boys and girls now in high schools to remain 
till they have finished their high-school 
courses. 

Since my letter of a year ago, Russia has 
almost entirely ceased to be a factor in the 
war; and a large part of her territory and 
people, as well as the territory and peoples 
of the Balkan States, have come under the 
control of the Central Powers. This makes 
it possible for the Central Powers to con- 
centrate a much larger portion of their 
troops and energies on the Western front, 
where the great battle is being waged as 
this is being written. 

These developments make our task still 
more difficult, and may serve to prolong the 
war and increase its cost more than we can 
now see. But the task must be accomplished 
fully. We should fight now as if we knew 
the war would end for or against us this 
year; but we should prepare as if we knew 
the war would continue very long and that 
final victory would depend on the knowledge 
and skill of the boys and girls, young men 
and young women who are now being edu- 
cated and trained in our high schools and 
colleges. 
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FIVE STANDARD STEEL CARGO VESSELS IN A CALIFORNIA SHIPYARD 


(Three of these were launched on the same day, March 14, at the Moore Shipbuilding Plant, Oakland. The picture 
furnishes a striking illustration of the Pacific Coast’s contribution to Uncle Sam in the shipping emergency. On the 
West coast alone there are now sixty-nine ways for steel ships, with more under construction) 


WEST COAST SHIPBUILDING 


BY COLIN V. DYMENT 


HEN Charles M. Schwab, new direc- 

tor-general of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, returns from inspecting the 
shipyards of the Pacific (probably early in 
June), he will bring back a story that will 
amaze most of America, if he chooses to tell 
it. It will be a story that is all too scarce 
these days—a cheering one. It will be built 
around this fact: 

Washington, Oregon, and California, be- 
tween April 1, 1917, and May 1, 1918, 
launched 202 steel ships, of which 100 were 
launched in the first four months of 1918. 

Nor were these toy ships by any means. 
The total deadweight tonnage of the 202 
was 1,332,396; of the 100, it was 646,316. 
The average tonnage was thus 6596." 

Now to set up this achievement beside the 
achievement of the submarine, and measure 
the two: 

If the submarine were to maintain for the 
twelve months of 1918 an average as high as 
eighteen ships a week, of an average dead- 
weight tonnage : as high as 6596, and if the 





1The word tonnage throughout the following article 
is intended to mean deadweight tonnage, which signifies 
the maximum weight of cargo, bunkers, consumable 
stores, passengers and crew, and all other weight. 
Gross tons express in units of 100 cubic feet the entire 
cubical capacity of the vessel, including space occupied 
by cabins, bunkers, and machinery. Net tons express 
the capacity in terms of 100 cubic feet, exclusive of 
space occupied by cabins, bunkers, and machinery. No 
gross or net tonnages were used in the article. In 
giving totals of submarine sinkings, the Germans com- 
monly employ deadweight tonnage as the unit; the 
British employ gross tonnage; hence the discrepancies. 


shipyards of the Pacific were to maintain 
only their average for the first four months 
of the year, what would the comparison 
show? It would show that the yards of 
Washington, Oregon, and California alone, 
in steel ships alone, were turning out one- 
third of all the tonnage the submarine was 
destroying. Thereby is evident one more 
reason why Germany, it is said, has given 
up hope of winning the war from under 
the water. 

Men are worth telling about who send to 
the water more than a ship a day, counting 
both steel and wooden. Especially are men 
worth telling about who break records in 
days when it is ships or,—defeat; and with 
but few exceptions the shipbuilding records 
of 1918 have been made in the Far West. 

There are 92,000 of these men. They 
equal in number seven German divisions on 
the West Front. Fifty-nine thousand of 
them are building steel ships, and 17,000 of 
them wooden ships. . Eight thousand are 
building new yards for steel ships, and the 
remaining 8000 new yards for wood ships. 
When the new yards are built and manned, 
the shipbuilding army of the Pacific wiil 
contain more than 100,000. 

The steel yards are located as follows: In 
Washington—Seattle, Tacoma, and Van- 
couver; in Oregon—Portland; in California 
—South San Francisco, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Alameda, Long Beach, and San Pe- 
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Fleet Corporation in 137 
days from laying of keel. 
The delivery time of the 
Seattle was promptly beaten 
by the Columbia Shipbuild- 
ing Company, of Vancouver, 
Wash., which delivered the 
8800-ton steel freighter Ca- 
noga on March 23, 1918, 113 
days after the keel was laid. 
The Skinner & Eddy 
Company won back its rec- 
ord with the 8800-ton steel 
freighter Ossineke. The keel 
of the Ossineke was laid De- 








LAUNCHING THE “ WEST LIANGA” IN RECORD TIME 
(The vessel was launched at the Skinner & Eddy yards, Seattle, on, April 
20, fifty-five days after the keel was laid. The completed ship was delivered 
to the Government in sixty-seven working days, and five days later em- 
This 8800-ton steel vessel was on the sea, with 


barked on her first voyage. 
a full cargo, exactly twelve weeks after work was begun) 


dro. There are sixty-nine steel ways in the 
ten cities, with nineteen ways under con- 
struction; and there are twenty-one yards. 

In pre-war times, from twelve to eighteen 
months commonly passed between laying of 
keel and final delivery of a steel freighter. 
One of the Western firms to set an example 
in speeding up to meet the program of the 
Fleet Corporation was the Skinner & Eddy 
Company, of Seattle. Skinner & Eddy had 
keen managers and a well-knit organization. 
Even in the turbulent shipyard days of 1917, 
their force was far above average in loyalty. 
They drew high-class workmen from every- 
where, including other shipbuilding plants, 
by offering high wage scales, which they were 
not afraid to raise whenever the men grew 
threatening. When several shipyard crafts 
were intermittently walking out, constantly 
bickering with their em- 


cember 26 last. Launching 
took place March 14, and on 
April 14 the big freighter 
was delivered to the Fleet 
Corporation, eighty-one days 
ahead of contract, which called for delivery 
on July 4. Time from laying of keel to 
launching, 78 days; time from. keel to de- 
livery, 109 days. 

The Columbia Shipbuilding Company re- 
plied with the Westgrove, another standard 
8800-ton freighter. The keel of the West- 
grove was laid January 15; launching was 
61 days later; delivery 83 days later. 

The counter-attack of the Skinner & Eddy 
Company was with the 8800-ton steel 
freighter West Lianga. Skinner & Eddy, 
by this time, seemed to have the facilities, 
the skill in management and men, and the 
esprit de corps for almost unlimited speeding 
up. With the West Lianga they drove the 
builders of the Westgrove from their domi- 
nating height by launching in 55 days from 
laying of keel. This was on April 22. 





ployers and_ frequently 
among themselves, and mean- 
while practising more or less 
restriction-of-output, the 
Skinner & Eddy plant was 
making its way toward the 
records it was to set a few 
months later. It has always 
chosen to meet demands, all 
or part way, and to get out 
the ships. 

And so a record was es- 
tablished when the 8800-ton 
steel freighter Seattle was 
launched last winter in sev- 














enty-four days after the keel 
was laid. The Seattle was 
delivered to the Emergency 


THE S. S. “OSSINEKE "—THE GOVERNMENT'S STANDARD TYPE OF STEEL 


CARGO VESSEL 


(Of 8800 tons dead-weight, 410 feet in length, 54 feet beam, and 29 feet depth) 
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THREE OF THE GOVERNMENT'S STANDARD STEEL STEAMERS BEING FITTED-OUT AT THE SKINNER & EDDY 


YARDS, SEATTLE 


Mr. Schwab had then been director of 
shipbuilding for about a week. He promptly 
telegraphed to Seattle that he was going 
there “to find out how you do such good 
work.” Edward N. Hurley, chairman of 
the Shipping Board, telegraphed his appre- 
ciation “for the pace you have set in the 
launching of steel ships.” Mr. Hurley added 
that the Skinner & Eddy yard had “demon- 
strated to the shipbuilding world that with 
efficient workmen and efficient management, 
America can build ships faster than any 
country in the world.” The launching of 
the West Lianga in fifty-five days had broken 
all records to April 22 in steel ship con- 
struction. 

In Mr. Hurley’s congratulatory message, 
however, was buried a remark the ominous- 
ness of which was not discerned for some 
days. “For your information I' wish to 
say,” the message ran, “that a prominent At- 
lantic Coast shipyard laid a keel about four- 
teen days ago, and that they are endeavor- 
ing to beat your record.” 

“He’s bluffing,” they thought in Seattle. 

On May 6 came the awakening. It is 
best to draw a veil over Seattle for that day. 
In the morning the hull of the 5548-ton steel 
collier Tuckahoe was launched from the 
plant of the New York Shipbuilding Com- 
pany at Camden, N. J. The keel had been 


laid just twenty-seven days before, 


The best records of British shipyards on 
such a vessel as the Tuckahoe are said to 
have been about seventy-five days. Delivery 
of the Tuckahoe was made in ten days after 
launching, which makes the time from keel 
to delivery only 37 days. It should be re- 
membered that less time is required to launch 
a 5548-ton collier than an 8800-ton freighter, 
but nevertheless the Skinner & Eddy Com- 
pany, whose best: record to date of this 
writing is fifty-five days on an 8800-ton 
vessel, must speed up considerably to equal 
the showing on the Tuckahoe. So must any 
other Pacific Coast steel yard, although there 
are many other good ones, including several 
in Seattle itself. 

It is not the desire of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation that much prophecy should 
be indulged on the shipping program. The 
Corporation and the Shipping Board prefer 
to talk in terms of accomplishment. Any- 
way, it would be hard to predict with what 
frequency steel ships will be sliding down 
the ways of the Pacific Coast by, say, next 
December. But the late fall and winter cli- 
mate is so mild that the efficiency of labor is 
not lessened. Housing is not the problem 
that it is around the vast new yards of the 
East and South. The yards are compara- 
tively easy to reach. Cold, insanitation, 
squalor at home, dismal surroundings, are 
not constantly pulling at the arms of the 
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A SHIPYARD FROM THE LAND SIDE 


(Within the limits of this picture the Columbia River Shipbuilding Company at Portland, Ore., is constructing four 
steel ships simultaneously, delivering one to the Government every thirty days 


Washington, Oregon, and California work- 
man to the degree that they are in many in- 
dustries elsewhere. So the Far West, which 
has averaged twenty-five steel launchings a 
month since January 1, should be beating 
that average by fall. 

What a difference from 1916! The 
United States Shipping Board was created 
by the federal shipping act of September 7, 
in that year. There was not a single ship- 
yard in the United States in which a Gov- 
ernment order could be placed. ‘The thirty- 
seven steel yards that did exist were in opera- 
tion to what was then their fullest produc- 
tivity. Work on the naval extension pro- 
gram alone took up seven-tenths of their ca- 
pacity. The other three-tenths was taken 
up both then and in advance by orders from 
American and foreign merchant ship men. 

Now there are 158 shipyard plants in va- 
rious stages of completion that are building 
on contract for the Fleet Corporation, or on 
vessels the Corporation has requisitioned. 
The distribution is as follows: 


Steel Wood Comp’ste Concr. 
Yards Yards Yards Yards 


Atlantic and Gulf 36 47 2 3 
Pacific Coast.... 21 32 1 
Great Lakes.... 15 1 

72 80 3 3 


Thirty per cent. of the seventy-two steel 
yards and 40 per cent. of the eighty wood 


yards are thus in Washington, Oregon, or 
California, ; 

The total number of ways in operation or 
under construction and at command of the 
Fleet Corporation in all waters is 753, of 
which 398 are steel. 

No less notable than the speeding up in 
steel construction has been that in wood in 
Far West yards, especially in those of Ore- 
gon. Washington and Oregon are the 
home of the best shipbuilding forests in use 
in the world,—the forests of Douglas fir. 
Douglas fir forests do not have to be combed 
over for heavy timbers as does much of the 
yellow pine belt of the South. Eight mil- 
lion feet of merchantable lumber frequently 
stands on 160 acres west of the Cascades, 
every acre of which contains heavy ship tim- 
bers. In April it was arranged to have spe- 
cial trains rush 50,000,000 feet of Douglas 
fir to the wooden shipways of the Gulf and 
Atlantic. 

Wood shipbuilding was not almost obso- 
lete on the Pacific a year ago, as it was on 
the Atlantic and Gulf. Thus Oregon, for 
example, has had a chance to set speed rec- 
ords that Eastern and Southern yards have 
been in no position to meet, since it has taken 
them the whole year to get under way and 
to get workmen trained and codrdinated. 
Now that they have begun to equal the 
West Coast in output, they have this sort 
of speed record to equal: 
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A SHIPYARD FROM THE WATER SIDE 


(The Skinner & Eddy plant at Seattle, Wash., showing the sterns of five large-sized standard steel vessels, all 
under construction at the same time) 


Last winter the Grant Smith-Porter Ship- 
building Company, of the Willamette River, 
launched the hull of the wood steamer Wa- 
kan in 51 days. That time was said to be 
a world’s record. On April 24 the company 
broke its own record by launching the hull 
of the Caponka in 49 days. From February 
17 to April 24 (57 working days), ten hulls 
were launched by this firm, five of which 
were launched in April. Each was of 3600 
tons, deadweight. The yard has now eight 
ways, of which only three have been used 
twice. 

On May 1 the Supple & Ballin Ship- 
building Corporation of Portland wired the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to say: “Our 
crew on hull 232 broke a record by assem- 
bling and placing all full frames, 79 in all, 
in 44 hours,” 

Oregon leads the United States in the 
number of wood hulls launched under the 
Fleet Corporation program, with eighteen 
out of thirty-three. 

There is money abroad to back up the 
claim of the West Coast wood shipbuilders 
that they can beat all comers for speed, 
workmanship and efficiency. When Meyer 
Bloomfield, head of the industrial depart- 
ment of the Fleet Corporation, returned late 
in April from a five weeks’ inspection of Pa- 
cific yards, he brought a $10,000 certified 
check from a Willamette River yard and a 
$10,000 certified check from a Washington 


yard that they could build more wooden 
ships, and faster, than any shipyard in the 
country. One of the checks was from the 
Grant Smith-Porter Company. 

The Fleet Corporation has, in all, con- 
tracted for 584 wooden vessels and about 
100 seagoing tugs. Nearly 400 of the 
wooden vessels are to be of the Ferris type, 
of 3500 tons. One hundred and forty are 
to be of 4700 tons. The tugs are to be used 
principally to haul oil barges from Tampico 
to the Gulf ports and coal barges along the 
New England coast, where there is a great 
shortage of carriers from Hampton Roads to 
the industrial districts of the North. 

The West Coast wood shipyards that have 
Government contracts are distributed as fol- 
lows: In Washington—Bellingham, Salm- 
on Bay (near Seattle), Seattle, Tacoma, 
Aberdeen (on Grays Harbor), and Willapa 
Harbor (the Willapa Harbor towns are 
South Bend and Raymond). In Oregon— 
Portland and St. Johns (on the Willa- 
mette); Columbia City, St. Helens, and 
Astoria (on the Columbia) ; Tillamook (on 
Tillamook Bay); North Bend and Marsh- 
field (on Coos Bay). The last two, while 
in Oregon, are in the California district. In 
California — Rolph and Humboldt Bay 
(northwest California), Benecia (thirty 
miles from San Francisco), and Wilmington 
(in Los Angeles county). There is thus a 
string of yards along 1500 miles of coast. 
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“FITTING OUT” STEEL VESSELS AFTER LAUNCHING 
(In six months this yard—the Willamette Steel Works, at Portland, Ore.—turned over to the Government five 
vessels of 8800 tons each. The ship at the right was receiving its stack when the photograph was taken. Both are 
having engines and boiler installed) 


As in the case of steel ships, prophecy is 
not wanted as to wooden achievements. But 
the launchings for the first five months of 
this year have about equaled those for the 
whole of 1917. 

The Norwegians, who have been among 
the heaviest losers through submarine war- 
fare, have placed orders for more than 100 
wooden motorships with Pacific Coast firms. 
The United States Shipping Board permits 
only wooden motorships and wooden steam- 
ers to be built for Norwegian firms, and 
even these of restricted tonnage. After the 
war, Norwegians are expected to have much 
business for both steel and wooden yards of 
the Pacific, so that the great shipbuilding 
industry built up with the able supervision 
and farsighted encouragement of the great 
chairman of the Shipping Board, Edward 
N. Hurley, is likely to endure for years. 

The writer purposes to make a brief 
and frank analysis of the causes of increased 
efficiency in West Coast shipyards. Obvious- 
ly output has grown greatly, but the rea- 
sons are not generally understood, or else 
there has been too much generalization upon 
some single reason. All generalizations are 
dangerous when each man’s mind works a 
little differently from the minds of his fel- 


lows, but the causes may probably be classi- 
fied as follows: 


1. Increases in wages. 

2. Practise, which “makes perfect.” 

3. Public opinion. 

4. Certain realizations that finally came to a 
majority of the workers themselves. 


Discussing these causes in order: 

1. In findings rendered on November 4 
and December 10, the Shipbuilding Labor 
Adjustment Board established a minimum 
scale for journeymen, specialists, helpers, la- 
borers, engineers, firemen, and, in short, all 
skilled and unskilled labor in the Pacific 
Coast yards. (Note: Much more recently 
the Board has established scales similarly in 
the Atlantic, Gulf, and Great Lakes yards.) 
To the scale so fixed, 10 per cent. was la- 
ter added, collectible only when the ship- 
builders had put in six consecutive days in 
the pay week. 

Counting in the 10 per cent., the lowest 
paid men are common laborers, who get 
$3.58 a day. Next lowest paid are machin- 
ists’, pipefitters’, shipfitters’, electrical work- 
ers, and molders’ helpers, who get $3.96 a 
day, or $102.96 for a month of twenty-six 
working days. 
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THE KEEL OF A WOODEN SHIP—A SINGLE PIECE OF TIMBER 116 FEET LONG, 20X24 INCHES ACROSS THE END 


(This wonderful piece of Oregon fir—from the Monarch Lumber Mills at Portland—is one of hundreds that are 
coming out of the Western woods, not only for Pacific Coast shipbuilding but also for yards on other coasts) 


From $3.96 a day, the scale rises through 
$4.29, $4.40, $4.67, $4.95, and so on, each 
paid to specific classes, until a wage is reached 
that is drawn by some twenty numerous and 
important crafts, as follows: Machinists, 
molders, blacksmiths, anglesmiths, pipefitters, 
angle and frame setters, pressmen, boiler- 
makers, shipfitters, riveters, chippers and 
caulkers, acetylene welders, electrical work- 
ers, stationary and operating engineers, etc. 
These men get $5.78 a day, or approxi- 
mately $150 a month. One hundred and 
fifty dollars a month is the salary of the av- 
erage high-school principal on the Pacific 
Coast, of the managers of moderate-sized 
stores, of hundreds of bank cashiers. It is 
above the average pafd on university facul- 
ties, and equal to or above the average paid 


- that so-called upper 10 per cent. of men who 


wear white collars all day. In Seattle, 
Portland, and San Francisco, last Christmas, 
it was the shipbuilder’s wife and daughter 
who gave jewelry stores better business than 
they had even in the real-estate boom. 

Nor is $5.78 the highest money paid by 
any means. Thereafter come the $6.05 men 
and the $6.60 men. ‘The former are certain 
workmen on cables and cranes and steam 
and electrical operators in power houses, in 
the Puget Sound district; and the latter are 
coppersmiths, sheet metal workers, bitumas- 
tic painters, flange turners, loftsmen, and 

June—5 


certain types of engineers. Six dollars and 
sixty cents a day is $39.60 a week or $171.60 
a month, 

Good wages, Steady employment, com- 
fortable working conditions, and a belief that 
he is not enriching his employer unduly at 
public expense, tend to make workers con- 
tented and to boost up their output. 

















THE HULL OF A WOODEN SHIP 


(Under construction at Seattle) 
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THE LARGEST CONCRETE VESSEL IN THE WORLD—THE “ FAITH” 


(Built more or less as an experiment by the San Francisco Shipbuilding Company, at Redwood City, Cal., for pri- 
vate ownership, but so successful on her trial trip that the Government immediately decided to establish several other 


yards in mild climates for the construction of “stone’’ ships. 
in size with the Government’s standard 8800-ton steel vessels. 


2. There were far from 280,000 laborers 
and skilled mechanics in shipyards in the 
United States when we declared war on 
Germany. (Note: There were 44,926 on 
April 1, 1917.) There were far from 92,- 
000 on the Pacific Coast. Many of the 
92,000 have had to learn the craft. House 
carpenters have had to be adapted to ship 
carpentry. Plain farmer boys of a mechan- 
ical turn suddenly became union artisans,— 
only supposedly and by courtesy skilled me- 
chanics last fall, but now, in May, really 
skilled in many instances. The learning of 
the business is contributing much to swelling 
the steel and wooden output. The originally 
unskilled of the workers should always be 
grateful for the privilege they have had of 
learning shipbuilding at Uncle Sam’s ex- 
pense. 

3. The people of the Pacific Coast were 
led to believe last fall that silent sabotage 
was prevalent in the shipyards. The news- 
papers did not print restriction-of-output 
stories: the newspapers were uncommonly 
careful not to stir up class strife: but the 
word was passed from mouth to mouth. In 
January a San Francisco magazine made 
hideous charges against those whom it 
termed “The Bolsheviki of the West.” The 
author was promptly accused by the ship- 
building unions of being a German propa- 
gandist. Feeling in January on the Pacific 
Coast was higher than safety permitted. Sons 
and husbands were going daily to war, and 
the population had at last learned that their 
relatives could not win without ships. This 


The Faith is a 7900-ton steamer, thus comparing favorably 


The standard wooden ships are ‘of 4500 tons displacement) 


public opinion found little expression in 
print, but in those many and indefinable ways 
that public opinion exerts itself, it got to the 
shipyards and influenced the men. For there 
is little question that among discontent over 
wages, hostility toward the employing class, 
the insidious suggestions of the I. W. W., 
union difficulties, and failure to realize 
clearly what it was all about, restriction-of- 
output was being practised by thousands of 
men in Pacific Coast yards. Silent sabotage 
has steadily decreased since last December. 

4. For a final reason that is greater than 
any of the three given, Far West labor is 
to-day more efficient. At last it understands. 
It understands what German rule would 
mean; that the doctrine of the I. W. W. in 
America can produce only what was pro- 
duced in Russia; that the employer, while 
making more than he would under an ideal, 
socialistic régime, is not profiteering as ordi- 
nary present-day business goes; that the ship- 
ping program is a tangible thing with a tan- 
gible purpose, and that it is the program of 
the United States, and that the tangible pur- 
pose is winning the war. 

The shipyards worker wants to win the 
war now. Many a man who sneered at the 
Government six months ago no longer says 
it is someone else’s war. The tricks of the 
henchmen of Fritz are seen. The man who 
utters disloyalty is likely to get a blow, a 
coat of tar, a rail ride. It is in the ship- 
yard as it is in the staid Middle West farm- 
ing town. 

Too broad a generalization should not be 
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BUILDING FOUR STANDARD WOODEN SHIPS SIMULTANEOUSLY—AT A NEW YARD NEAR SEATTLE 


(The photograph shows a portion of the Patterson-MacDonald shipbuilding plant, on the occasion of launching 


the Bellata) 


made by the reader here. There are dis- 
loyalty, laziness, restriction-of-output, inefh- 
ciency, dourness, in Western shipyards yet, 
but the proportion of it to the proportion of 
it nine months ago is best stated by a citation 
of the time records then and now. ‘The 
hateful attributes mentioned exist every- 
where; perhaps they are not wholly absent 
even from Government offices in Washing- 
ton, or from Congress. 

It was not possible that the so-called mid- 
dle class of business men and farmers, the 
American “intelligencia,” should see the Ger- 
man and the predicament of the world in one 
way, and the equally intelligent and equally 


well-informed artisan class see them the op- 
posite way. In the main now in the West, 
both classes believe alike. When the flag 
of the United States Shipping Board was 
raised over all yards under the board’s juris- 
diction, not long ago, these words were read 
from Chairman Edward N. Hurley: 


And some day, when this war is done and Ger- 
man despotism has been destroyed, it will be not 
only out army and navy who will pass in glorious 
review before our nation, but also it will be the 
shipbuilders of America to whom our gratitude is 
shown,—the shipbuilders who worked with full 
and untiring endeavor through many days and 
months in order that the ocean might be bridged 
and civilization be preserved. 
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FITTING OUT THREE STANDARD WOODEN VESSELS AT THE SUPPLE-BALLIN YARD, PORTLAND, ORE.., 


ONE OF THE VERY LARGE WOODEN-SHIP YARDS ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


























ADMINISTRATION BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, WHICH THIS YEAR CELEBRATES ITS SEMI. 
CENTENNIAL 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALI- 
FORNIA IN THE WAR 


N the declaration of war by the United 
States, the University of California 
announced that all its available resources 
and facilities would be devoted to the task 
of training men and women for active war 
work, 
More than eighty members of the faculty 
. have left the University for the period of the 
war and entered various branches of the na- 
tional service. The total contribution of the 


University, including officers, alumni and- 


students, numbers over 2500 individuals. 

A unit of the senior division of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps was estab- 
lished at the University, replacing the Ca- 
dets. In August, 1917, about 1350 stu- 
dents were enrolled in the corps, but later the 
number was gradually reduced by enlist- 
ments in the service. 

In October last a training school for ord- 
nance field service was begun at the Uni- 
versity at the suggestion of the Ordnance 
Department at Washington. After a course 
of study covering the principles of storekeep- 
ing, methods of accounting used in connec- 
tion with army supplies, military organiza- 
tion and military law, the graduates are sent 
to United States arsenals for further work. 

Early in 1917 a United States Army 
school of military aeronautics was estab- 
628 


lished at the University. Temporary build- 
ings have been constructed, and the school 
has grown from its original maximum ca- 
pacity of 200 to more than 600. The course 
is of twelve weeks duration and is the first 
of three steps in the training of flying cadets 
as candidates for commissions in the aviation 
section of the Signal Corps. A class is 


. graduated each week and transferred to a 


flying school for actual training in the air. 

The University Extension Division gives 
at San Francisco a course preparatory for 
naval and merchant marine service. The 
men receive instruction in navigation, nauti- 
cal astronomy, naval regulations, seamanship, 
ordnance and gunnery. ‘These courses are 
repeated every eight weeks. 

In the campaign for increasing crop pro- 
duction in California the University has 
taken an important part through its College 
of Agriculture. Surveys of the State’s re- 
sources and food supply, as well as labor 
conditions, have been conducted and much 
important work has been carried on by 
means of the county farm advisers. Mean- 
while a University Department of Home 
Economics has instituted a course in Gen- 
eral Food Conservation. More than 600 
women students have been enrolled in this 
course. 
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LIGHT, ELASTIC AND STRONG—THE SPRUCE FRAMEWORK OF AN AIRPLANE 


(An average of 2000 feet of selected spruce lumber is required for each airplane, nine-tenths of which is 


waste. Next to the long pieces conspicuous in this picture, the upright “struts” are most important. 
mail-carrying airplanes, beginning its first flight from Washing- 


chine shown above is one of the Government’s 
ton to New York) 


The ma- 


PRODUCTION OF AIRPLANE 
SPRUCE 


BY WILSON COMPTON 


N TEN billion feet of Sitka spruce timber 

—in the States of Washington and Ore- 
gon—lies the answer to the demands of the 
gigantic aircraft program of the Signal 
Corps. Spruce is the most satisfactory wood 
known for airplane construction. It pos- 
sesses in marked degree the properties of 
lightness, hardness, 


recently forced a modification in the 
specifications and required sizes. It has 
been found that from small, clear 
boards, laminated by a process of overlapping 
and splicing, called “staggering of joints’— 
held together by wooden dowels and an elas- 
tic glue made of cottage cheese—long pieces 

may be secured that 





and freedom from 
brash. It is highly 
elastic and_ resistant 
to rupture. 

Nearly 70 per cent. 
of all the spruce lum- 
ber manufactured in 
the United States 
comes from the East- 
ern States, especially 
from New England. 
But the red spruce of 
the East is compara- 
tively small. Air- 
plane stock must be 
straight-grained and 
free. from _ defects. 
Long pieces are nec- 
essary, and these the 
East has been unable 
to supply in large 
quantities. 

The _ insistently 








stand a strength test 
equal to that of a 
whole board. The 
small, straight, clear 
pieces to be had from 
Eastern spruce may 
thus be joined into 
longer, heavier pieces 
of the specifications 
required in airplane 
construction. 

It has been demon- 
strated that Douglas 
fir, of which there 
are almost 1000 bil- 
lion feet, board meas- 
ure, in the Pacific 
Northwest, is suitable 
for parts of the frame 
of the airplane wings 
which are not sub- 
jected to the most se- 
vere strains. The Fir 








growing demand for 


airplane lumber has (Diameter, 1134 feet; 


SPRUCE TREE FOR AIRPLANE STOCK 
110 feet to first limb). (recently 


Production Board 
organized 
629 























“BUCKING” A SEVEN-FOOT SPRUCE 


in behalf of the needs of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, the Aircraft Production 
Board, and the Army and Navy) is con- 
tributing materially to the supply of air- 
plane woods. Also in Alaska there are great 
forests of Sitka spruce. But of total stand, 
of approximately 18 billion feet, probably 
not more than 6 per cent. is suitable for air- 
plane stock, and of this only a relatively 
small proportion is now read- 
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railroads and by tap lines extending into the 
woods. One-fourth of the spruce is in com- 
paratively large, dense stands, But extensive 
railroad construction over difficult ground 
would be necessary to reach these. The re- 
mainder, nearly 4 billion feet, is scattered, in- 
accessible, or of low grade. 


SPRUCE REQUIREMENTS 


The monthly requirements of spruce air- 
plane stock from the Spruce Production Di- 
vision of the Signal Corps are more than 11 
million feet. But were the supply available, 
the British Government alone would gladly 
take more than that amount. All contracts 
formerly held by the Allied Governments for 
airplane spruce from the Northwest have 
been cancelled or taken over by the United 
States. The requirements of the Govern- 
ment and of the Allies are “pooled,” and the 
production of all airplane spruce is now con- 
trolled by the Spruce Production Division of 
the Signal Corps. The present “require- 
ments” of spruce are therefore limited only 
by the producing capacity of the spruce for- 
ests. It had been estimated that the produc- 
tion of airplane stock during April would be 
from 10 to 12 million feet. But the actual 
output has been much less. It is expected, 
however, that a monthly production of from 
15 to 20 million feet of airplane spruce can 
be eventually achieved. At 2000 feet of 
spruce for each airplane, this eventual pro- 





ily accessible to transporta- 
tion facilities. Port Orford 
cedar has been found suit- 
able in aircraft construction, 
and small quantities of this 
wood are available in the 
Pacific Northwest and in 
British Columbia. But Sitka 
spruce is the mainstay of the 
aircraft program. 

Spruce trees stand in small 
pockets or clusters in South- 
west Washington and Ore- 
gon. Elsewhere in the Pa- 
cific Northwest they are 
scattered and frequently in- 
accessible. Of the 11 billion 
feet of spruce timber stand- 
ing in these two states, about 
three-eighths, or 4 billion 














feet, is reasonably accessible 
or to be made accessible at 
relatively small expense by 
short extensions of existing 


GETTING LOGS OUT OF THE FOREST BY MOTOR TRUCK 


(Formerly, a logging camp had to be located near a railroad or a stream. 
Now the automobile is opening up hitherto inaccessible portions of the 
great forests of the Northwest) 
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PRODUCTION OF 


gram of spruce production calls for ma- 
terial sufficient to build 10,000 airplanes a 
month, 

Ten months ago the Allied Governments 
were competing for Western spruce. Large 
contracts were let at prices sometimes as high 
as $250 per thousand feet for select stock. 
But shortly thereafter, by joint arrangement 
between the spruce manufacturers and the 
representatives of the Signal Corps, the Air- 
craft Production Board, and Allied purchas- 
ing commissions, the price was set at $105 
per thousand feet. Substantially the same 
price is still maintained, although higher or 
lower prices are being paid for special stock. 
At the same time, uniform specifications for 
airplane spruce have been determined. ‘This 
has tended to simplify and to standardize the 
production program. ‘The spruce manufac- 
turers generally have codperated heartily in 
these arrangements. 

In the Pacific Northwest from 12 to 15 
per cent. only of the lumber secured from 
good spruce trees can be converted into suit- 
able airplane stock. It is estimated that, on 
the average, 2000 feet of such stock is re- 
quired for one airplane. But a finished 
plane rarely carries more than 200 feet of 
lumber. So the material which actually 
enters into the airplane constitutes from 11% 
to 2 per cent. of all the lumber cut from a 
given spruce tree. The so-called “side lum- 
ber,” in great volume, has been piled up in 
the saw-mill yards. There has been little 
market for it and, until recently, few cars to 
move it. But it has sometimes seriously in- 
terfered with the efficient operation of West- 
ern spruce mills. 
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A TYPICAL SPRUCE FOREST IN OREGON 


(The Sitka spruce is one of the largest trees, often 
attaining a height of more than 300 feet and a diameter 
7 or 8 feet) 


To air-dry airplane spruce requires almost 
two years. Obviously, therefore, some means 
had to be devised for artificial seasoning. 
Kilns capable of drying spruce pieces within 
periods of from four to thirty days were of- 
fered to the Government. The Forest Serv- 
ice and private enterprises have devoted the 
services of their experts to securing a prac- 

ticable device. Congress has 











made large appropriations 
for that purpose. As a re- 
sult, airplane stock to-day 
is loaded in cars for ship- 
ment to Eastern factories 
within two weeks from the 
time that it stood on the 
stump. There is a steady 
eastward stream from the 
spruce cut-up plant opened 
in February at Vancouver, 
Washington, where the big 
flitches coming from the 
mills and the riving camps 
in the woods are cut to 
grain, trimmed to _ speci- 








TO THE SAWMILL 


SPRUCE “CANTS” AFTER “RIVING,” OR SPLITTING—READY TO BE HAULED 


(At one of the camps of the Warren Spruce Company, Raymond, Wash. 
Lieut.-Col. Bull is the army officer shown in the picture) 


fications, and bared of de- 
fects. All this takes less time 
than the transportation. 
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A MODERN LOGGING CAMP IN ONE OF THE GREAT AIRCRAFT SPRUCE DISTRICTS OF WESTERN WASHINGTON 


THE OPERATING ORGANIZATION 


Never, perhaps, in American industry has 
there been a closer approach to absolutism 
than exists to-day in the control of the spruce 
forests and mills of the West Coast. Last 
fall the Signal Corps undertook not only to 
control the spruce lumbering operations but 
to do the operating itself. The Spruce Pro- 
duction Division, headed by Colonel Brice 
P. Disque, was organized for the one spe- 
cific purpose of producing airplane spruce. 
To-day there are approximately twelve thou- 
sand officers and men in this Division, at- 
tached to Vancouver Barracks. The officers, 
as a rule, are experienced lumbermen. The 
enlisted personnel consists chiefly of volun- 
teer lumberjacks and mill hands. Then there 
are expert foresters and engineers. 

Labor troubles and disloyal propaganda 
among the loggers and mill men had been 
causing curtailment of production in the 
spruce and fir regions when Colonel Disque 
took hold. But divided loyalty was quickly 
combated by 65,000 volunteer woods 
workers who formed the Loyal Legion. Dis- 
loyalty was disposed of in the rough but 
effective way characteristic of the lumberjack 
of the West. Red tape was heeded quite 
as much by them as it was by Colonel 
Disque. 

When the Spruce Production Division 
took charge of spruce operations it faced a 
turbulent labor situation. Now, a few 
months later, the workers are satisfied, with 
shorter hours, higher wages, and better liv- 
ing conditions. But vigorous and unusual 
action has been necessary to bring this about. 
Even the minute details as to living condi- 
tions are strictly regulated. The basic eight- 
hour day has been operative since March 1, 
1918. Time and a half for overtime is paid. 
No crew works more than six days a week. 
Common laborers are paid 45 cents an hour, 
semi-skilled workers from 55 to 65 cents, 


and skilled labor in the woods and mills as 
much as 90 cents. A uniform price to be 
charged for board is fixed. No one shall re- 
ceive free board except the cooks. Bed linen 
shall be changed not less frequently than 
once a week. Colonel Disque may determine 
how many pillows each man shall have, how 
long the sheets shall be, and whether the 
second or the first engineer is to have a red 
or a brown blanket. 


PROGRESS IN SPRUCE PRODUCTION 


When the Government assumed control 
of spruce production, the average monthly 
output in the Pacific Northwest was about 
two million feet. This was not one-fifth of 
the quantity required. Production had to 
be increased. Expansion by usual gradual 
development was inadequate. It was thought 
that railways into the forest could not be 
built rapidly enough. So Colonel Disque 
started to “rive” or split selected trees, drag 
them out of the woods, load them on trucks 
and cars, and send them to the cut-up plant. 
Meanwhile, 224 saw mills and fifty-seven 
logging camps, controlled by the Spruce Pro- 
duction Division continued to manufacture 
airplane spruce as fast as the logs could be 
procured. 

For several months the process of riving 
spruce trees has been continued. It has been 
stimulated by bonus offers. But it has not 
produced spruce in satisfactory quantities. 
Heavy expenditures have been made in 
building roads so that trucks and teams 
might reach distant stands of spruce. In one 
instance, more than two miles of planked 
road were built in order to reach eighty 
trees. The expenditure of labor, time, and 
money in riving spruce has been dispropor- 
tionate to the results achieved. 

But fortunately new logging railroads 
have meanwhile been constructed. More 
than one billion feet of spruce, otherwise in- 
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accessible, have been already opened up by 
the building of nearly 100 miles of line. 
There is an abundance of spruce timber. In- 
creased production is assured as new rail 
lines are built. Labor troubles have been 
courageously and promptly corrected. Work- 
ing conditions have been improved and stand- 
ardized. 

Riving of selected spruce trees has not 
been as successful as had been anticipated. 


It is to be expected that every energy is to 
be devoted to making accessible the great 
spruce forests yet untouched. Experience, 
although brief, has been an effective teacher. 
If the control of spruce production shall fol- 
low the experience and counsel of lumber- 
men whose lives have been spent in the man- 
ufacture of spruce, the outcome of this 
gigantic public project will be looked for- 
ward to with confidence. ; 





THE MAN WHO HEADS THE 
“SPRUCE DRIVE” 


BY SAMUEL H. CLAY 


OLONEL BRICE P. DISQUE, com- 

manding Spruce Production Division, 
Signal Corps, U. S. A., red-tape cutter, 
record smasher, result getter, began his edu- 
cation in the city schools of Cincinnati. 
After Dewey had become the lord of Ma- 
nila Bay by right of conquest and Sampson 
and Schley had made the rout at Santiago, 
young Disque heard his country’s call and 
volunteered for service in the Philippines. 
Here he soon won a lieutenant’s commis- 
sion and for two years continued to do his 
part in pursuing Aguinaldo and putting 
down the insurrection. He continued in the 
Army and as things go in the army was 
promoted until he reached the rank of Cap- 
tain. 

Having veins filled with red blood he 
could not stand the slow humdrum of peace- 
time army life and in January, 1917, he re- 
signed his commission and retired to private 
life. While in the army, however, he took 
advantage of his many opportunities to learn 
how to do things, studying problems of 
supply and transport, serving as instructor 
and in one instance performed the task of 
building a water main five miles long, pur- 
chasing the pipe, superintending the digging 
of the ditch in which to lay it, laying it, 
covering it, connecting 300 spigots or faucets 
and turning on the water—all in the short 
space of thirty hours. This is a sample of 
the kind of training which Uncle Sam has 
been giving the officers in his small but 
thoroughly efficient peace-time regular army. 

When Colonel Disque left the army he 
accepted the place of acting warden of the 
Michigan State Prison, which among like 

















COLONEL BRICE P. DISQUE 
(Head of Spruce Production, Signal Corps, U. S. A.) 


institutions is remarkable inasmuch as it is 
self-sustaining. 

When this country made her declaration 
to enter the war in April last year, retired 
Captain Disque at once offered his services 
to his country. His offer was accepted and 
he was made a Lieutenant-Colonel and as- 
signed to the Signal Corps. 

During last summer, after the War De- 
partment had mapped out its plans and its 
vast aerial program, the Spruce Production 
Division of the Signal Corps was created 
for the purpose of speeding up the pro- 
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duction of spruce lumber, no substitute for 
which having been found combining 
strength, toughness and lightness in the 
proper balance for the construction of the 
wooden parts of aeroplanes. Because the 
officer in charge of this work would be in 
command of a Division, the Government 
raised the Lieutenant-Colonel to the rank of 
Colonel and ordered Colonel Disque to pro- 
ceed to Portland, Oregon, establish his head- 
quarters and get out the amount of spruce 
required for the stupendous air fleet. 

Even the Government had little concep- 
tion of the task imposed—that of trying to 
do in one year what it has taken other na- 
tions thirty years to do. But not only has 
this been done in less than a year but the 
history of this division has been one of daily 
record-smashing and achieving even greater 
things than those demanded. 

When Colonel Disque came to Portland, 
in September, 1917, he found practical 
chaos, the Government’s work in charge of 
an inspector of spruce and his assistant who 
were simply submerged in the enormous 
volume of business which flowed into the 
office since the time of its opening; he found 
the mill owners and lumber operators al- 
most in total ignorance of the rigid require- 
ments for airplane spruce; the mills un- 
equipped with proper machinery to do the 
necessary work and the workmen themselves 
in the forests filled with unrest and discon- 
tent. It meant the bringing about of a 
veritable revolution in the industry. 


LOYALLY SUPPORTED BY THE LOGGERS 


At an informal dinner given him by some 
of the principal men interested in the lum- 
bering industry shortly after his arrival in 
Portland, he was asked what he conceived 
to be the principal obstacle in the way of 
success; and his reply was, the labor situa- 
tion. He said that the question- of the 
proper relation between employer and em- 
ployee must be amicably adjusted and settled 
before any hope of success could be enter- 
tained. In the course of the discussion 
which followed he gave it as his opinion that 
the movement known as the I. W. W. was 
more of a bug-a-boo than a reality; that 
he knew of but little attempt at sabotage 
among the workmen and that when the men 
were appealed to upon the basis of love for 
their country and were shown how vital 
their work was and would be to the success- 
ful outcome of the Government’s plans they 
would fall into line and do their full share. 


When the time came the men met him 
more than half way and looked upon him as 
the one who had their best interests at heart 
and with unswerving trust and confidence 
they placed the decision of the question of 
their rights in his hands unqualifiedly; but 
more of that in detail later. On ‘the other 
hand while most of the operators gave him 
hearty codperation in a number of cases he 
was met with not an open, but a quiet, sul- 
len resistance from several of the operators. 

Although he believed that the I. W. W. 
agitation was more the blatant “hot air” of 
soap-box orators in the logging-camp bunk 
houses, Colonel Disque proceeded to make 
his cause secure from surprise from this or 
any other like source. He decided to appeal 
to the patriotism of the loggers and work- 
men in the mills and requested the War De- 
partment to detail a number of officers to 
him to work in the logging camps as organ- 
izers of a counter movement to the I. W. 
W. This movement was given the formid- 
able name of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen. The Administration sent 
100 officers to report to Colonel Disque, who 
in turn sent many of them out into the 
woods with instructions to organize locals 
among the men wherever there was lumber- 
ing activity west of the Cascade mountains. 
The first local of the Loyal Legion was 
formed at Wheeler, Oregon, on the day 
after Thanksgiving, 1917, November 30. 
There were 110 men working in the mill 
at this place and the local was formed with 
110 members. Since that time the move- 
ment has grown until to-day there are actu- 
ally organized more than 500 locals having 
a membership of 65,000 members with more 
being added every day. 


ESTABLISHING THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


It would be a more than difficult thing to 
go into any industry in this nation to-day 
and find a more united, unified body of 
workmen working with a single aim and 
purpose, that of producing results, and they 
know that their work with saw and axe in 
the woods of the Pacific Northwest is just 
as vitally important to-day as that of the 
bravest Yankee shouldering a rifle in the 
front-line trenches in France. 

On February 27, 1918, Colonel Disque 
called a conference of the operators to con- 
sider the chief demand of the men—that of 
establishing the basic eight-hour day. When 
the conference assembled, containing men 
who represented practically the entire lum- 
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ber trade of the Northwest, Colonel Disque 
found it impossible to be present until late 
in the day, returning from an important trip 
outside the city. Without removing the 
stains of travel he immediately entered the 
conference which after having threshed over 
the problem for the entire day was no nearer 
the solution than before meeting. His very 
presence seemed to bring order out of chaos 
and almost in the twinkling of an eye a reso- 
lution was adopted which placed in _ his 
hands without reservation or recall the mat- 
ter of deciding whether or not the eight- 
hour day should be granted. 


BRINGING OPERATORS AND LABORERS TO- 
GETHER 
- 


The commanding officer accepted the 
charge and retired with a committee and to- 
gether they worked until midnight, when he 
announced that he was ready to make 
known his decision to the operators. The 
conference was ‘reassembled and he stated to 
these men, many of whom had confronted 
this same question for years and to whom 
the granting of the request of the workmen 
was almost like the confiscation of their prop- 
erty, that he had decided that the eight-hour 
day should obtain and that it should be put 
into effect beginning with March 1, 1918. 

A motion was made to accept his report 
and, with a single dissenting vote, the lum- 
ber operators of the Northwest, amid wild 
scenes of jubilation and patriotic fervor, to a 
man arose and agreed to stand by their 
word to follow any decision Colonel Disque 
might make. 

A resolution of confidence was then 
adopted by a conference of delegates repre- 
senting the locals of the Loyal Legion. 

Less than three hours after this resolution 
was passed, Colonel Disque’s announcement 
of adjustments had been incorporated in an 
official bulletin and was being sent out to 
every logging camp and mill under the au- 
thority of the War Department and with the 
full force and power of the United States 
Government back of them to enforce their 
observance. 

Many of the delegates had come in- 
structed to be on guard to protect the rights 
of the workmen, but through the foresight 
and straightforward honesty of Colonel 
Disque they soon discovered that he was 
their friend and that their interests had al- 
ready been guarded and protected even be- 
yond their fondest hopes and desires. 

Just two days after this conference, the 


lumber and mill operators of the entire 
eastern part of the Northwest came to Port- 
land and, following the lead of the other 
operators and the laborers, placed all labor 
questions concerning their camps and mills 
in Colonel Disque’s hands for settlement and 
adjustment, and by this act every section of 
the lumber industry of the entire Pacific 
Northwest has come into the great drive. 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED TO DATE 


Colonel Disque has shown the operators 
how to get out the spruce in the shortest pos- 
sible time and with the minimum of expense 
and secured their whole-hearted codperation. 

He has built here and there eighty-seven 
miles of logging roads and contracted for 
and opened up enough spruce to supply the 
present needs of this country and its future 
needs for eighteen months to come. 

He has reduced the overhead cost of 
spruce production from the commission for- 
merly paid eastern brokers of from $5 to 
$15 per thousand feet to the small cost of 
$1.34 per thousand feet. 

He has increased production until in Feb- 
ruary twice as much finished stock went East 
as in November and four times as much as 
in the month he took charge. Through the 
work of his technical department in the im- 
provement of the specifications the produc- 
tion of desirable airplane stock was increased 
in February 11 per cent. over the January 
figures. The time of moving the product 
across the country has been cut to ten days 
as compared to the time of fifty days for- 
merly required. 

By the building by the Government of a 
cut-up mill at Vancouver, Washington, at a 
cost of $250,000 in the record-breaking time 
of forty-five days, there has been effected a 
saving of 75 per cent. in the number of 
freight cars required to move the stock East, 
a total of about 3000 cars.in a year’s time. 

Through organizing a priority depart- 
ment, he has secured equipment for not only 
spruce production but for the fir industry as 
well of $1,000,000 worth of wire cable, 
$1,500,000 worth of logging engines, $750,- 
000 worth of steel rails and other essentials 
the operators were unable to secure for 
themselves. 

He has secured the services of 10,000 
drafted men from the new National Army, 
6000 of whom are actually working in the 
woods for the same pay and under the same 
condition as the civilian loggers. This he has 
done also without antagonizing civilians. 
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THIS MONTH’S SOLAR ECLIPSE 


O spectacle provided by Nature is more 

impressive than a total eclipse of the 
sun. ‘This fact is not generally realized by 
persons who have never seen one, because 
their idea of such an event is, as a rule, based 
upon the relatively commonplace phenome- 
non of a partial solar eclipse or upon the 
equally tame spectacle of a lunar eclipse. 
With favorable weather, the impression pro- 
duced by the sudden failing of the light of 
day just before totality, the weird sunset col- 
ors around the horizon, the appearance of 
the brighter stars and planets, and the lovely 
wispy glow of the corona, spreading outward 
from the sun’s border—all features of a total 
as distinguished from a partial solar eclipse 
—is one that can never be forgotten. 

The eclipse of June 8, 1918, will be total 
for the brief period of from one to two min- 
utes along the center, and for an instant 
along the border, of a strip of territory in 
the United States nowhere more than 70 
miles in diameter, but extending all the way 
from the Pacific coast of the State of Wash- 
ington to the Atlantic coast of Florida. The 
scene to be witnessed within this narrow path 
of totality will (except where cloudy 
weather intervenes) be incomparably more 
interesting than the partial phase of the 
eclipse visible in other parts of the United 
States, and will amply repay a long journey 
on the part of persons living outside the fa- 
vored zone. 

On the date in question the moon passes 
between the sun and the earth, and the tip 
of her long conical shadow, extending out 
into space, sweeps over our globe from a 
point in the Pacific Ocean south of Japan 
eastward to the Bahama Islands. The 
shadow travels from Washington State to 
Florida in 47 minutes. It should be noted, 
however, that clock time is two hours faster 
in Florida than on the Pacific coast ; thus the 
shadow arrives at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River at 3:55 p. M., Pacific Summer 
Time, and at Orlando, Florida, at 6:41 
Pp. M., Central Summer Time. 

Another point to be noted is that the sun 
will be much higher in the heavens during 
the eclipse at Western than at Eastern sta- 
tions. This fact, together with the greater 
duration of totality in the West (2 minutes 


on the central line at the Pacific coast, as 
compared with 50 seconds at Orlando, 
Florida), and better prospects for clear skies, 
explains why most of the scientific expedi- 
tions sent out to view the eclipse will seek 
westerly stations. 

The climatic conditions are especially im- 
portant, and nowadays astronomers take 
great pains to select stations for eclipse ob- 
servations where the weather records of past 
years indicate the best chances for propitious 
weather. At the instance of Professor 
Todd of Amherst, volunteer observers have 
been keeping records of cloudiness all along 
the path of the coming eclipse for the past 
six years, and these data, together with the 
regular records of the Weather Bureau, in- 
dicate a strong probability of clear weather 
at such places as Goldendale, Wash., Ar- 
lington and Lexington, Ore., Cambridge, 
Idaho, Cheyenne Wells, Colo., Coldwater, 
Kans., and Alva, Okla. Altogether there 
are about eighty towns within twenty miles 
of the central line of totality and as many 
more within the borders of the track. The 
city of Denver, which is the site of the large 
Chamberlin Observatory, lies only eight miles 
from the middle of the totality belt, and will 
be a Mecca of astronomers and laymen. 

Not until the year 2017 will another to- 
tal solar eclipse be visible over so large an 
area of this country, and it is rare that an 
eclipse track anywhere in the world offers so 
great a choice of accessible sites for observ- 
ing stations. Under normal conditions the 
forthcoming event would have attracted 
many scientific expeditions from abroad, but, 
owing to the war, none are expected, while 
even the majority of our American observa- 
tories are so busy with war work or so dis- 
organized by existing conditions that they 
are unable to send parties to the track of to- 
tality. The principal exceptions are the Al- 
leghany and Yerkes observatories, which will 
send parties to Denver; the Mount Wilson 
Solar Observatory, which is occupying a sta- 
tion at Green River, Wyo. (where a second 
party from Yerkes will also be located ) ;. the 
Lick Observatory and the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, which will make observations at 
Goldendale, Wash.; the U. S. Naval Ob- 
servatory, which is sending a large expedi- 
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tion to Baker City, Ore.; and the Astro- 
physical Observatory of the Smithsonian? In- 
stitution, which will have a party at either 
Lakin or Hartland, Kansas. A few other 
expeditions will be in the field. 

Apart from the ordinary routine of eclipse 
observations it may be noted that the Naval 
Observatory, and perhaps other institutions, 
will endeavor to secure moving pictures of 
the solar corona; attempts will be made to 
determine. the rotation of the corona by 
means of the spectrograph; and photographic 
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plates stained with dicyanin (a new process) 
will be used to obtain more complete records 
of the “flash spectrum” than have hitherto 
been obtained. The problem’ of paramount 
interest in this eclipse, however, will be to 
test the Einstein principle of “relativity,” 
now so prominent in science, by ascertaining 
whether the light from the stars is subject 
to deviation by gravitation when passing close 
to the sun, as the new theory requires. 
Many photographs of the stars near the 
eclipsed sun will be made for this purpose. 


OUR NEW NATIONAL PARKS 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


INCE January 1, 1915, four National 
Parks and seven National Monuments 
have been established in the United States 
and its possessions by formal process of law; 
others have had their boundaries enlarged 
or have been rendered accessible by the open- 
ing of new roads while the management of 
all has been so thoroughly renewed and rein- 
vigorated that all have been made new in 


effect, if not in historic fact. Public apprecia- 
tion of the new facilities for recreation and, 
more especially, of the new spirit manifested 
in their administration, has been shown by 
an increase of more than 100 per cent. in 
attendance in three years, the growth being 
from an aggregate of 240,193 visitors in 
1914 to 487,368 in 1917. 


Now there are seventeen National Parks, 
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CRATER LAKE, NATIONAL PARK—THE LAVA SLOPES 














SCENE IN MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, SHOW= 
ING GLACIERS OF THE SOUTHWESTERN SLOPE 








































































OUR NEW NATIONAL PARKS 
) with an aggregate area of 
Is 6,254,568 acres, and twenty- 
0 two National Monuments, 
it aggregating 91,284 acres, 
) under the jurisdiction of the 
“ new National Park Service. 
g Besides these there are eleven 
t other National Monuments 
e administered by the Agricul- 
i tural Department and two 
e others administered by the 


War Department, making a 
grand total of seventeen Na- 
tional Parks and thirty-five 
National Monuments. As 
the Director of National 
Park Service has publicly ad- 
mitted that “the distinction 
between National Parks and 
National Monuments is not 
easy to comprehend,” present 
purposes may be served by 
disregarding the distinction 
for the time being. 

, Rocky Mountain Park, in 
northern Colorado, newest 
| but three, has already become 
the most popular. Estab- 
lished in January, 1915, and 
enlarged in February, 1917, 
it attracted 31,000 visitors 
during its first season. In 
1917 the number of visitors 
had increased to 117,186, 
which was 12,000 more than 
were entertained at any three 


other parks, with the sole ex- ; 
g Pp ’ ‘ (New trails are yearly making the scenic wonders of this park more 
ception of Hot Springs accessible to the public). 














Photograph by National Park Service 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK—TRIPLE DIVIDE TRAIL 
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Reservation in Arkansas; 
but as that is a health, rather 
than a pleasure, resort it 
should not count in the pres- 
ent calculations. Besides, 
the total for Rocky Moun- 
tain Park would have been 
much larger if accommoda- 
tions had been available. 
Thousands were turned 
away, some wearied by long 
automobile rides protesting 
volubly, but there was no 
help for it; for there wasn’t 
room tospread another blanket 
under shelter. One _ hotel 
could accommodate only one 


MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK—PARADISE INN applicant out of nine. 
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YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK—THE THREE BROTHERS 


One reason for Rocky Mountain Park’s 
popularity is its accessibility, for it is only 
thirty hours’ ride from Chicago and St. 

















Haynes Photo, St. Paul 


“OLD FAITHFUL,” THE FAMOUS GEYSER IN YELLOW- 
STONE PARK 


Louis. The chief reason for the rising tide 
of travel to Rocky Mountain Park and to 
many other places hitherto accessible only 
to the few able and willing to undergo hard- 
ships has been the wonderful development of 
automobile transportation. Under the new 
dispensation all the National Parks have 
been thrown open to automobiles. The 
nearest railroad station to Rocky Mountain 
Park is twenty-two miles from the main 
entrance; but the principal station is thirty- 
three miles distant. A transportation com- 
pany operates autos with an aggregate 
capacity of 350 passengers at a trip between 
the park and each of three railroad stations. 

















ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK, FROM FATTOP 
MOUNTAIN 


A fourth line furnishes a five-hour service 
to Denver, seventy-five miles distant, twice 
daily. A fleet of auto trucks hauls provi- 
sions for the hungry tourists at the rate of 
60,000 pounds a day. 

A very large proportion of visitors travel 
in their own cars. Records kept at the Gov- 
ernment checking station at the principal 
entrance show that 1358 private autos from 
thirty-eight States entered Rocky Mountain 
Park in one August day in 1917. 

It is only fair to say that its own attrac- 
tions are chiefly responsible for the popu- 
larity of Rocky Mountain Park. Located 
in the heart of the snowy range of the Rocky 
Mountains, its area of 397 square miles is 
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studded with peaks from 
11,000 to 14,250 feet high, 
some bearing on their slopes 
remarkable evidences of gla- 
cial action, with majestic 
Long’s Peak, higher than the 
better-known Pike’s Peak, 
far to the south, dominating 
them all. Panoramas in 
great variety, but all superb, 
may be viewed from hotel 
porches, while yet grander 
views may be reached over a 
large mileage of roads for 
automobiles or trails for sad- 
dle horses. 

Valleys and slopes are 
gorgeous with three thousand 
varieties of wild flowers and 
vocal with the songs of 175 
species of birds, if one who 
lacks time and energy to 
count them may believe those 
enthusiastic Coloradoans, 
while the forests shelter 
herds of deer, elk, and moun- 
tain sheep. ‘The wild life of 
Rocky Mountain Park, while 
possibly not so abundant as 
that of Yellowstone Park, is 
certainly more sociable. Deer 
and mountain sheep seem to 
enjoy posing for amateur 














photographers. One ram the 
patriarch of the flock, distin- 
guished himself on two occa- 
sions by eating salt from the 
hand of Enos Mills, the naturalist. A 
beaver, one night, refused to yield the road 
to an auto, which, perforce, had to stop. 
The beaver walked deliberately up to it, 
looked into the headlight, smelled it and 
tried to taste it; but it was too tough, 
even for his strong teeth. At last, with a 
sniff of contempt he turned to the creek and 
proceeded about his business. 

Rocky Mountain Park is the only Na- 
tional Park that can boast a cottage colony, 
and it is a literary colony, at that, its best 
known personages being Will Allen White 
and Walt Mason. It has also launched with 
conspicuous success winter sports, carnivals 
and woman nature guides who have to pass 
an examination to prove that they really 
know something about Nature. 

Lassen Volcanic National Park in Cali- 
fornia includes within its area of 124 square 
miles the only active volcano in continental 

J-:ne—6 


Photograph by the National Park Service 
THE FALLS IN YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


(The two falls together are half a mile high, the upper fall alone being 


the highest waterfall in the world) 


United States, besides hot springs, mud gey- 
sers, ice caves, and other freaks dear to the 
tourist, majestic canyons, numerous lakes, 
and forests such as can be seen only on the 
Pacific coast. Although it had not been 
taken over by the Park Service and there 
were no hotel accommodations, there were 
8500 visitors in 1917. 

Mount McKinley National Park in South 
Central Alaska, second in size among Na- 
tional Parks, which includes within its 2200 
square miles the highest peak in North 
America (20,300 feet) is also undeveloped. 

The National Monuments established 
since January 1, 1915, are Dinosaur in 
Utah, a plot of eighty acres in which are 
deposits of fossil remains of prehistoric ani- 
mals of great scientific interest; Capulin 
Mountain in New Mexico, a cinder cone of 
geologically recent formation; Bandelier, in 
the same State, containing a vast number of 
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cliff-dweller ruins and other relics of pre- 
historic life; Walnut Canyon in Arizona, 
also containing cliff dwellings of much scien- 
tific and popular interest; Old Kasaan, an 
abandoned Indian village in Alaska contain- 
ing totem poles and other objects of historic 
interest; Verendrye, a commanding butte on 
the Missouri River in North Dakota, used 
as an observation station by the explorer of 
that name, who was the first white man to 
see that part of the country; 


Last year the entire concession system of 
Yellowstone Park was reorganized and ten 
passenger automobiles replaced the ancient 
stage coaches, making it possible to extend 
the conventional tour to points of interest 
not thitherto reached. A definite policy has 
been fixed tending to make the park a great 
summer resort rather than a region to be 
glimpsed in four or five days’ hasty travel. 
The wonderful Jackson Hole country south 
of the park has been opened 





and Sieur de Monts, farthest 
East of national parks or mon- 
uments, a mountainous area 
5000 acres in extent adjacent 
to Bar Harbor, Maine, a very 
wild, rugged, romantic, and 
beautiful combination o f 
mountain and ocean scenery. 
Mukuntuweap National 
Monument, or “The Desert 
Yosemite,” as its more enthu- 
siastic admirers call it, in 
southern Utah, while estab- 
lished by proclamation of 
President Taft in 1909, was 
not opened to travel until last 
July. Although it is 105 miles 
from the nearest railroad sta- 
tion, the journey can be made 
in comfort in six hours run- 
ning time in nine-passenger 
automobiles. The whole re- 
gion in variety of coloring 
would put the proverbial rain- 
bow to shame. ‘The principal 
feature, a canyon fifteen miles 
long, has vertical, unscalable 
walls 2500 to 3500 feet high, 
which with adjacent peaks 
and domes are sculptured 








to automobile travel, hotels 
have been established and en- 
thusiastic visitors have been 
unanimous in demanding that 
Jackson Hole be incorporated 
in a “Greater Yellowstone.” 

Glacier Park has been im- 
proved by the making of trails 
to several spots of great mag- 
nificence. One of these leads 
to the summit of Swift-Cur- 
rent Mountain, from which 
the whole of Glacier Park, the 
plains to the east and a part 
of the Canadian Rockies may 
be seen. Still another new 
trail will be opened the pres- 
ent season to the Kintla Lake 
region. While Glacier Park 
has fewer than half as many 
visitors as Yellowstone Park 
and only a few more than half 
as many as Yosemite, it is also 
fast growing in popularity. 
Like Rocky Mountain Park, 
it is becoming known as a “‘re- 
peater,” visitors returning year 
after year -and staying longer 
each time. 

Yosemite National Park 
also boasts of a newly opened 








more marvelously and colored 
more brilliantly than such 
things are elsewhere. In 
April of this year President 
Wilson, by proclamation, en- 
larged the Monument and changed its name 
to “Zion Canyon,” the original name given 
it by the Mormons. 

Of greater interest to tourists than the 
newly established show places are the epoch- 
making improvements in the older parks. 


THE GREAT TREE KNOWN AS 

“GENERAL GRANT” IN THE 

NATIONAL PARK OF THAT 
NAME 


back-door entrance through 
Tioga Pass over to the eastern 
slope of the :Sierras, thence 
north via Lake Tahoe to a 
connection with the Lincoln Highway. 
Yosemite ranked fifth among the national 
parks last year in number of visitors. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress to 
make the Grand Canyon of Colorado a na- 
tional park. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 





PRINCE LICHNOWSKY’S MEMORANDUM 


HE text of the now famous memoran- 

dum of Prince Lichnowsky, who was 
German Ambassador in London at the out- 
break of the war, was made public in March 
last in various European newspapers, chiefly 
the Politiken, of Stockholm; the Vorwaerts, 
of Berlin; and the Neueste Nachrichten, of 
Munich. The memorandum bears the title, 
“My London Mission, 1912-1914,” and is 
dated August 16, 1916. Its publication has 
created a profound sensation throughout the 
world. The complete text is printed as a 
supplement to the May number of Current 
History, the monthly magazine published by 
the New York Times. 

Some of the most significant passages of 
the memorandum relate to Sir Edward 
Grey’s endeavors to come to an understand- 
ing with Germany in the period just preced- 
ing the outbreak of the war. Although at 
the time when Prince Lichnowsky went to 
London, in November, 1912, the Morocco 
question had not been fully adjusted, an ex- 
change of opinions had taken place with re- 
gard to the renewal of the Portuguese col- 
onial treaty and the Bagdad railway. As 
matters of dispute with France and Russia 
had been settled, Sir Edward Grey wished 
to come to a similar agreement with Ger- 
many. 


His intention was not to isolate us, but to make 
us in so far as possible partners in a working 
concern. Just as he had succeeded in bridging 
Franco-British and Russo-British difficulties, so 
he wished as far as possible to remove German- 
British difficulties, and by a network of treaties 
—which would finally include an agreement on 
the miserable fleet question—to secure the peace 
of the world, as our earlier policy had lent itself 
to a codéperation with the Entente, which con- 
tained a mutual assurance against the danger of 
war. 


Prince Lichnowsky next gives Sir Edward 
Grey’s program in his own words: 


“Without infringing on the existing friendly 
relations with France and Russia, which in them- 


selves contained no aggressive elements, and no 
binding obligations for England; to seek to 
achieve a more friendly rapprochement with Ger- 
many, and to bring the two groups nearer to- 
gether.” 


In order to prevent a European war devel- 
oping out of the Balkan War in 1912, Great 
Britain proposed an informal exchange of 
views. Sir Edward Grey maintained from 
the beginning that England had no interest 
in Albania and would not go to war on the 
subject. He therefore took the part of medi- 
ator, and in the negotiations, which lasted 
about eight months, he nearly always took 
the side of Germany, Austria, and Italy and 
rarely took the French or Russian view. 


Sir Edward Grey conducted the negotiations 
with care, calm, and tact. When a question 
threatened to become involved he proposed a 
formula which met the case and always secured 
consent. He acquired the full confidence of all 
the representatives. 


Prince Lichnowsky shows that in the ne- 
gotiations between Germany and England to 
alter and amend the treaty of 1898, which 
divided the Portuguese African colonies into 
economic-political spheres of interest between 
Germany and England, the British Govern- 
ment showed the utmost readiness to meet 
the German interests and wishes. 


Sir Edward Grey intended to prove his good- 
will to us, but he also desired to promote our 
colonial development, because England hoped to 
divert Germany’s development of strength from 
the North Sea and Western Europe to the world- 
sea and Africa. “We don’t want to grudge Ger- 
many her colonial development,” a member of the 
Cabinet said to me. 


According to Prince Lichnowsky, the 
amended treaty was wrecked by German in- 
trigues. 

Coming down to the discussions in July, 
1914, resulting from the murder of the Aus- 
trian Archduke, Prince Lichnowsky makes 
it clear that Germany forced the war. 
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Sir Edward Grey went through the Serbian 
answer with me, and pointed out the conciliatory 
attitude of the Belgrade Government. We even 
discussed his proposal for intervention, which 
should insure an interpretation of these two points 
acceptable to both parties. With Sir Edward 
Grey presiding, M. Cambon, the Marquis Im- 
periali, and I were to meet, and it would have 
been easy to find an acceptable form for the points 
under discussion, which were mainly concerned 
with the part to be taken by Austrian officials in 
the inquiries at Belgrade. With good-will all could 
have been cleared up in two or three sittings, 
and a simple acknowledgment of the British pro- 
posal would have brought about a détente and 
further improved our relations with England. I 
therefore urged it forcibly, as otherwise a world 
war stood at our gates. 

In vain. It would be, I was told, wounding 
to Austria’s dignity, nor would we mix ourselves 
up in that Serbian matter. We left it to our 
allies. I was to work for the ‘localization of the 
conflict. It naturally only needed a hint from 
Berlin to induce Count Berchtold to content him- 
self with a diplomatic success and put up with 
the Serbian reply. But this hint was not given. 
On the contrary, we pressed for war. What a 
fine success it would have been! 


“WE INSISTED UPON WAR” 


After our refusal Sir Edward asked us to come 
forward with a proposal of our own. We in- 
sisted upon war. I could get no other answer 
{from Berlin] than that it was an enormous “con- 
cession” on the part of Austria to contemplate no 
annexation of territory. 

Thereupon Sir Edward justly pointed out that 
even without annexations of territory a country 
can be humiliated and subjected, and that Rus- 
sia would regard this as a humiliation which she 
would not stand. 

The impression became ever stronger that we 
desired war in all circumstances. Otherwise our 
attitude in a question which, after all, did not di- 
rectly concern us was unintelligible. The urgent 
appeals and definite declarations of M. Saonoff 
[Russian Foreign Minister], later on the posi- 
tively humble telegrams of the Czar, the repeated 
proposals of Sir Edward, the warnings of San 
Giuliano [Italian Foreign Minister] and of Bol- 
lati [Italian Ambassador in Berlin], my urgent 
advice—it was all of no use, for Berlin went on 
insisting that Serbia must be massacred. 

The more I pressed, the less willing they were 
to alter their course, if only because I was not to 
have the success of saving peace in the company 
of Sir Edward Grey. 

So Grey on July 29 resolved upon his well- 
known warning. I replied that I had always re- 
ported that we should have to reckon upon Eng- 
lish hostility if it came to war with France. The 
Minister said to me repeatedly: “If war breaks 
out it will be the greatest catastrophe the world 
has ever seen.” 


SIR EDWARD GREY STILL SOUGHT PEACE 


After that events moved rapidly. When Count 
Berchtold, who hitherto had played the strong 
man on instructions from Berlin, at last decided 
to change his course, we answered the Russian 
mobilization—after Russia had for a whole week 


negotiated and waited in vain—with our ultima- 
tum and declaration of war. 

Sir Edward Grey still looked for new ways 
of escape. In the morning of August 1, Sir W. 
Tyrrell came to me to say that his chief still 
hoped to find a way out. Should we remain 
neutral if France did the same? I understand 
him to mean that we should then be ready to 
spare France, but his meaning was that we should 
remain absolutely neutral—neutral therefore even 


toward Russia. That was the well-known mis- - 


understanding. Sir Edward had given me an 
appointment for the afternoon, but as he was then 
at a meeting of the Cabinet, he called me up on 
the telephone, after Sir W. Tyrrell had hurried 
straight to him. But in the afternoon he spoke 
no longer of anything but Belgian neutrality, and 
of the possibility that we and France should face 
one another armed, without attacking one another. 

Thus there was no proposal whatever, but a 
question without any obligation, because our con- 
versation, as I have already explained, was to 
take place soon afterward. In Berlin, however— 
without waiting for the conversation—this news 
was used as the foundation for a far-reaching act. 
Then came Poincaré’s letter, Bonar Law’s let- 
ter, and the telegram from the King of the Bel- 
gians. The hesitating members of the Cabinet 
were converted, with the exception of three mem- 
bers, who resigned. 


DEPARTURE FROM ENGLAND 


Up to the last moment I had hoped for a wait- 
ing attitude on the part of England. My French 
colleague also felt himself by no means secure, 
as I learned from a private source. As late ag 
August 1 the King replied evasively to the 
French President. But in the telegram from Ber- 
lin, which announced the threatening danger of 
war, England was already mentioned as an op- 
ponent. In Berlin, therefore, one already reck- 
oned upon war with England. 

Before my departure Sir Edward Grey received 
me on August 5 at his house. I had gone there 
at his desire. He was deeply moved. He said 
to me that he would always be ready to mediate, 
and, “We don’t want to crush Germany.” Un- 
fortunately, this confidential conversation was 
published. Thereby Herr von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg destroyed the last possibility of reaching 
peace via England. 

Our departure was thoroughly dignified and 
calm. Before we left, the King had sent his 
equerry, Sir E. Ponsonby, to me, to express his 
regret at my departure and that he could not see 
me personally. Princess Louise wrote to me that 
the whole family lamented our going. Mrs. 
Asquith and other friends came to the embassy to 
say good-bye. 

A special train took us to Harwich, where a 
guard of honor was drawn up for me. I was 
treated like a departing sovereign. Thus ended 
my London mission. It was wrecked, not by the 
perfidy of the British, but by the perfidy of our 
policy. 

Of one thing Prince Lichnowsky is cer- 
tain: Diplomacy would have availed, with- 
out “wars or alliances,” in July, 1914, to 
secure for Germany the economic develop- 
ment that she sought. This could have been 
guaranteed by treaties. 
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REVELATIONS OF AMBASSADORS 


HE reminiscences of former American 

Ambassadors to the courts of Europe 
are just now occupying much space in the 
magazines. Dr. David Jayne Hill, who rep- 
resented the United States at Berlin in the 
Roosevelt and Taft administrations, is giving 
the readers of Harper’s his “Impressions of 
the Kaiser” in a series of notable articles, the 
first of which appeared last month. Former 
Ambassador Gerard had already related his 
own experiences for the entire period of the 
war, leading up to our own break with Ger- 
many, in two significant volumes entitled, 
respectively, ““My Four Years in Germany” 
and “Face to Face with Kaiserism.” Mean- 
while, our distinguished Minister to Bel- 
gium, Mr. Brand Whitlock, has been con- 
tributing to Everybody's his personal recol- 
lections and observations during the German 
invasion of Belgium. 

Mr. Henry Morgenthau, formerly Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Turkey, begins in the 
World’s Work for May one of the most 
important of these series of ambassadorial 
revelations. In his introductory chapter Mr. 
Morgenthau gives the reader clearly to un- 
derstand that he is under no illusions what- 
ever regarding the real motive that lay back 
of all of Germany’s activities in the Turkish 
Empire during the decade preceding the out- 
break of the Great War. He says: “The 
world now knows, though it did not clearly 
understand this fact three years ago, that 
Germany precipitated the war to destroy 


Serbia, seize control of the Balkan nations, 
transform Turkey into a vassal state, and 
thus obtain a huge Oriental empire that 
would form the basis for unlimited world 
dominion.” 

Looking upon the new map which shows 
Germany’s recent military and diplomatic 
triumphs, Mr. Morgenthau sees the events 
of the twenty-six months during which he 
was a resident of Constantinople as part of a 
connected, definite story. “The several indi- 
viduals that moved upon the scene now 
appear as players in a carefully staged, 
superbly managed drama. I see clearly 
enough now that Germany had made all her 
plans for world dominion and that the coun- 
try to which I had been accredited as Ameri- 
can Ambassador was a foundation of the 
Kaiser’s whole political and military struc- 
ture. Had Germany not acquired control of 
Constantinople in the early days of the war, 
hostilities would probably have ended a few 
months after the Battle of the Marne. It 
was certainly an amazing fate that landed 
me, a quiet and diplomatically inexperienced 
business man of New York, in this great 
headquarters of intrigue at the very moment 
when the plans of the Kaiser, carefully pur- 
sued for a quarter of a century, were about 
to achieve their final success.” 

The German Ambassador to Constanti- 
nople, Baron Von Wangenheim, who had 
been for years. an intimate personal friend 
of the Kaiser, is characterized by Mr. Mor- 
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genthau as a man ideally fitted for the task 
of subjugating Turkey and making over the 
Turkish army and territory into instruments 
of Germany. The Baron, who was fifty-five 
years old when Mr. Morgenthau first met 
him, had given a quarter of a century to 
diplomatic service. He spoke German, Eng- 
lish, and French with equal facility, knew 
the East thoroughly, and had the widest 
acquaintance with public men. He com- 
pletely typified the land-holding Junker class 
of Germany and, of course, was a slavish 
devotee of the Prussian military system. 
From the day that he reached Constanti- 
nople, says Mr. Morgenthau, Wangenheim 
had one absorbing ambition. ‘That was to 
make Turkey Germany’s ally in the struggle 
that he knew was impending. 

Just as Wangenheim personified Ger- 
many, so did his colleague, Pallavicini, per- 
sonify Austria. Wangenheim was always 
looking to the future, Pallavicini to the past. 
Mr. Morgenthau characterizes the Austrian 
Ambassador as “a diplomat left over from 
the days of Metternich.” He looked like 
“the old-fashioned Marquis of the Opera 
Comique.” The Austrian was the dean of 
the diplomatic corps at Constantinople, and 
there was not a single detail of etiquette 
that he did not have at his fingers’ ends. 
“When it came to affairs of state, however, 
he was merely a tool of Wangenheim. In 
this way, Pallavicini played to his German 
ally precisely the same part that his empire 
was playing to that of the Kaiser.” 

Mr. Morgenthau proceeds to show how 
the political situation in Turkey in those 
critical months immediately following the 
outbreak of the war seemed almost to have 
been artificially created to give the fullest 
opportunities to a man of Wangenheim’s 
genius. The so-called Young Turks, who 
had disappeared as a positive regenerating 
force in Turkey, still existed as a political 
machine. Their leaders, Talaat, Enver, and 
Djemal, were as greedy for personal power 
as any Tammany boss. Indeed, Mr. Mor- 
genthau notes certain resemblances between 
the Turkish Committee of Union and Prog- 
ress and the boss system as we know it in 
the United States. This committee was “a 
private, irresponsible group of men who 
secretly manipulated elections and filled the 
offices with their own henchmen.” Talaat 
Bey, as supreme chief, was the real head of 
the “organization.” The men who did his 
bidding did not stop at assassination or judi- 
cial murder to accomplish their ends. 
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Doctor David Jayne Hill’s “Impressions 
of the Kaiser” 


Mr. Morgenthau’s conclusions regarding 
German purposes in the Near East are con- 
firmed by the analysis of German imperial 
schemings for world power, contributed to 
Harper's by Dr. David Jayne Hill, former 
American Ambassador at Berlin. 

In his first article, appearing in the May 
number, on “The Sources of the Kaiser’s 
Power,” Dr. Hill traces the divergence be- 
tween the policy of Bismarck, as developed 
under the present Kaiser’s grandfather, Wil- 
liam I, and that of William II. Both men 
fully understood the importance of another 
war in Germany’s program, but whereas 
Bismarck found the real enemy of Germany 
in France, the Kaiser found him in Russia. 


The difference was based upon different con- 
ceptions of empire. Bismarck contemplated a 
Germany ultimately dominant on the continent 
of Europe at the least possible expense. Hence 
a general reduction of armaments when that posi- 
tion was once attained. But William II wished 
no such limits. He aimed at world predominance, 
and understood that the disarmament of Europe 
would terminate the necessity for kings and em- 
perors altogether. Bismarck was planning as a 
Prussian statesman, William II as proprietor of 
the Hohenzollern dynasty. From the beginning 
he looked toward the East as the path of empire. 
It was not France but Russia that blocked the 
way. A permanent friendship with Russia was, 
in his eyes, impossible. The Balkan peninsula, 
the débris of the Ottoman Empire, Constantinople 
—these were the real pawns in the imperial game. 
Bismarck believed nothing of this. For him Ger- 
many’s greatness would consist in drawing the 
Austrians into the German union; the permanent 
weakening of France, to be kept in conflict with 
Great Britain over the spoils of colonial expan- 
sion; the development of Russia on the Asiatic 
side; and the consequent military domination of 
the European continent by Germany with a mini- 
mum of cost. William II wanted as much as pos- 
sible of all this, but also new territories and access 
to the southern waters, a route to the Far East. 
In 1890 this was only a vague dream, but across 
every vista of the vision loomed the shadow of a 
resisting Russia. 


During those early years of the Kaiser’s 
reign, Dr. Hill, as a student of European 
politics and diplomacy, was familiar with the 
estimate of William II placed upon him by 
his own people. In those years, he says, 
the keynote of the Kaiser’s personal use of 
power was sounded. Bismarck once _ re- 
marked: “I can hardly believe that he will 
ever bear to have a Chancellor with a pri- 
vate opinion of his own. ‘That means a re- 
turn to absolute government, which requires 
different qualities from those of William 
II.” When Bismarck was reminded that he 
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himself had governed absolutely, he replied: 
“Ah! that was quite a different matter. I 
may have been autocratic, but I never 
boasted of it!” 

The second instalment of Dr. Hill’s “Im- 
pressions,” appearing in the June Harper's, 
discusses ‘““The Kaiser’s Methods of Personal 
Control.” Dr. Hill traces the process by 
which within fifteen years after taking the 
throne the Kaiser had been able to “weave 
into one solid fabric all the threads of Ger- 
man self-interest, until one by one the tribal 
spirit of the old principalities, through the 
exigencies of a new age, had merged them 
into the wider and more compact tribalism of 
the new German Empire.” 

He shows that, while professing to be at 
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work for the peace of the world, the Kaiser 
was conducting intrigues with the Russian 
Czar for the purpose of bringing about the 
isolation of Great Britain. ‘The whole aim 
of the great increase in the German Navy, 
according to Dr. Hill, was to convince Great 
Britain and other maritime powers that it 
would not be wise to obstruct the colonial 
expansion of the German Empire by the 
protection of the weak nations from which 
new colonies were to be taken. Russia had 
been rendered temporarily powerless by her 
war with Japan, and a secret alliance be- 
tween Germany and Russia, into which 
France was to be artfully drawn, would 
isolate Great Britain. Such was the Euro- 
pean situation in 1905. 





A NATIONAL FLOWER 


HE United States, unlike her Allies in 

the Great War, has no floral emblem 
to symbolize the national glory. In a re- 
cent number of Science (New York), Prof. 
Albert A. Hansen mentions some of the char- 
acteristics that a national flower should have. 
He outlines them as follows: 


First, it should not be a troublesome weed in 
any sense of the word. A plant symbolic of our 
national glory should not be one that pesters and 
troubles the farmer; such a plant would fall far 
short of attaining the desired object. 

Second, the plant should be native and fairly 
common in all parts of the country. 

Third, a national flower should be easy of cul- 
tivation in all regions of the United States. 

Fourth, such a plant should possess grace and 
beauty of both flower and leaf. 


The flower that meets these conditions 
most completely, in Prof. Hansen’s opinion, 
is the wild columbine. ‘This flower is native, 
has never been known as a weed, and exists 
in every State of the Union. It is found in 
all altitudes and is easy of cultivation in all 
parts of the country. It flowers from April 
to July and thus on the two occasions when 
a national floral emblem is most desired— 
Memorial Day and Fourth of July—it is in 
bloom. 

Prof. Hansen also calls attention to the 
fact that the generic part of the scientific 
name of columbine, Aquilegia canadensis, 
was applied by the botanist Linnaeus because 
of the resemblance of the spurs of the flower 
to the talons of an eagle; the Latin name for 
eagle is aquila. ‘Thus the columbine, if 
adopted as our national flower, would have 


something in common with our national bird. 
Professor Hansen says in conclusion: 


A native plant of undoubted grace and beauty, 
the columbine seems to be the natural selection 
as an emblem of all that is noble, chivalric and 
good in the character of the nation; an inspiration 
to all true lovers of liberty and justice and a 
symbol of the ideals of the American people. 

















THE COLUMBINE, PROPOSED AS THE AMERICAN 
NATIONAL FLOWER 
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HEALTH OF SOLDIER AND CIVILIAN 


HE results of the selective draft exami- 

nations as a basis for public health meas- 
ures are reviewed in the Survey for. April 
27th by Miss Gertrude Seymour. 

In Provost-Marshal General Crowder’s 
preliminary report, it is stated that “the 
causes for rejection, when ascertainable, will 
be of great sociological and medical value. 
But in the present emergency the time and 
labor to examine in detail two million and 
a half records cannot be spared.” Even in 
their present form, however, Miss Seymour 
finds the statistics of the report important. 
Thus the percentage of men physically unfit 
was highest in these States: 


Ratio of Physically Unfit 


STATE to Number Examined 
Penhsylvania «.<-s<3 50% 46.67 
MOOREECHOUE in s.os%s 0054 46.30 
UUEMONNE | 26% pide mo larelners 43.82 
AL eee (ae neers 42.57 


The States having the lowest percentage 
of men physically unfit were: 


Ratio of Physically Unfit 


STATE to Number Examined 
South Dakota .iiscscksces 14.13 
a Se a ieee re 20.15 
EGON eee 5 45's 21.53 
Ct ee’ ee 22.03 


Only a small number of records (10,000 
in eight camps) had been examined for 
causes of rejection when the report was pub- 
lished, but these showed as the chief source 
of defect, eyes; and second, teeth. A list 
of the principal causes of rejection is as 
follows: 

CAUSES FOR PHYSICAL REJECTION. NUMBER, PER CENT. 


1. Total number of cases of 
physical rejections con- 


i cr 5 a Se ed 10,252 skews 
2. Alcoholism and drug habit 79 0.77 
3. Physical undevelopment.. 416 4.06 
a Lee ee Pa 871 8.50 
S: S100 VOSBEISo «6.0.5 6 5-0 05:0% 191 1.86 
GreNOR. is so isi ca Se cesses 304 2.96 
7. Digestive system......... 82 80 
EMMOIRES 5. Paid ahersiavein te his biwibieets 609 5.94 
CE vucsonces ‘do godecie 2,224 21.68 
PANG: ako ois coos eweaeas 346 3.37 
DIS MIVMNOR ote os oiwiso6sessousae's 66 64 
AZS ROSPITALOLY 060 6.660006 502 161 1.56 
BRR. 5.5 dia aie ten oe 118 1.15 
BE ERRNO. Sige kcsiacsoawen'e® 375 3.65 
15. Genito-urinary (non-ven- 
ROSANA his feiss Sis ve Soars <b ares 142 1.39 
16. Genito-urinary (venereal) 438 4,27 
275 MRCRTE HISCABC. 6:5. 5.5:5.65:0:50 602 5.87 
ge) ae 766 7.47 
19. Mentally deficient........ 465 4.53 


20. Nervous disorder (general 


end - 1oeal) ccc ck ce 387 3:77 
21. Tubercalosis...6 656000506 551 5.37 
22. ATHAEE WOMIRE <:..< 6 o &cys\ex0i0 163 1.59 
23. Ill defined or not specified. 93 91 
ZH, TUOl WEBI « bie. o a gras css 809 7.89 


Among seventy-five Southern men rejected 
because they were under weight, anemic, or 
in general ill-health, Surgeon Stiles, of the 
Public Health Service, found forty-seven 
cases of hook-worm. These cases came from a 
wide area and seemed to confirm the opinion 
already expressed by public-health officers 
that hook-worm, pellagra, and’ tracoma are 
no longer limited to the strict areas in which 
for so long they had been endemic. 

Miss Seymour gives an interesting outline 
of the plans for tuberculous soldiers: 


For the first time in the military history of the 
world, says Dr. George T. Palmer, of Springfield, 
Ill., tuberculosis is being given a due recognition. 
Even allowing for a more conservative estimate 
than was at first placed on the possible number of 
tuberculous American soldiers—either newly dis- 
covered cases, or latent cases aggravated by war 
conditions, or, rarely, new infections—there would 
inevitably be an increased number of known cases 
requiring treatment and economic readjustment. 
Definite measures were taken early in the mo- 
bilization to prevent tuberculosis from becoming 
so great a factor in future disability of the troops. 
To Col. G. E. Bushnell, U. S. A., for many years 
in charge of the tuberculosis sanatorium at Fort 
Bayard, N. M., was entrusted the task of provid- 
ing a special examination for tuberculosis for 
every man in the existing armies. 

A vivid story of what this examination meant 
in the New England National Guard is told by 
Dr. E. O. Otis, of Boston, who was one of the 
physicians selected because of experience to aid 
under contract in this work. In the Northeast 
National Guard were practically 30,000 men, 


many of whom were very soon to go to the front.- 


There was no time for prolonged observation. 
The doctors earned the facetious description, “the 
flying squadron of heart and lungs,” as they ac- 
complished their one hundred cases a day. In 
spite of such speed and the inevitable weariness 
of examiners, the results have thus far proved 
remarkably accurate. 

A total of 680 men were finally recommended 
for discharge—that is, a little over 2 per cent. 
According to Colonel Bushnell the total number 
of examinations in all armies showed a per- 
centage of less than 1 per cent. of tuberculosis. 
This report is based on records up to January, 
1918. The results of this survey led to the ap- 
pointment of over two hundred physicians, spe- 
cialists in tuberculosis, to investigate suspected 
cases, and to examine the new national army. 
These physicians were selected with the co-opera- 
tion of National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, which at once placed 
its resources at the government’s disposal and has 
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HOW THE FIRST DRAFT BROUGHT OUT THE RATIO OF MEN PHYSICALLY QUALIFIED TO THOSE EXAMINED 


directly and through affiliated State societies ren- 
dered important and recognized service. It is in 
touch with camp commanders as well as sana- 
torium physicians, for example, and notified the 
military officers of such occurrences as the sum- 
mons under the selective draft of a man who had 
been “sitting out” on a sanatorium porch. Noth- 
ing on the little numbered slip drawn from the 


great bowl in Washington could remotely suggest 
such a social setting. But knowing these facts 
facilitated rapid action at the camps, and enabled 
those best prepared to be of assistance to these 
men. In exchange, many camp commanders have 
referred to the national association cases recently 
discovered and thereby disqualified from military 
service. 


WEALTH GLEANED FROM THE 
BATTLEFIELD 


T is a grain of comfort to learn that the 

money spent in staging a battle is not 
quite all lost. The débris of the conflict is 
not left strewn upon the soil for the delight 
of future generations of relic-hunters, but 
gathered and sorted in the most systematic 
manner, and eventually turned to account 
by the armies themselves. An article in the 
Scientific American Supplement on “The 
Junk Men of the War” tells us about the 
laborious and hazardous employments of the 
veteran soldiers known as “ragpickers,” who 
work under almost constant fire to reclaim 
the highly valuable wreckage of battle. 


All kinds of old metal, iron, steel, copper, lead, 
bronze, and nickel has more value to-day than 
ever before in the world’s history, and a modern 
battlefield, one of these vast seas of interlapping 
shell holes, is the greatest junk pile in existence. 
As the prices of junk go nowadays it is a veritable 


gold mine to the army who can reclaim its won- 
derful treasures. 

Standing in the midst of such a battlefield one 
sees French shells which were not fired because 
the artillery advanced when the enemy fled; Ger- 
man shells which failed to explode; mud-caked 
rifles, fallen from the hands of the dead or 
wounded or abandoned in flight, grenades left be- 
hind during the progress of the attack, damaged 
cannon and other bulky weapons, helmets, pieces 
of leather, pieces of clothing, debris of every de- 
scription, lying pell-mell, haphazard, on _ the 
abandoned battlefield, lately all engaged, now si- 
lent as the dead, also to be seen here and there. 

What becomes of all this highly valuable and 
huge mass of wreckage? As this war is largely 
being conducted by business men on_ business 
principles, most of it is saved. Every army now 
has a large force of laboring men, “official rag- 
pickers” they have been called, who work fear- 
lessly under fire in France, Flanders, and Italy, 
in fact, on all the battle fronts, to reclaim much of 
the wreckage, all really worth keeping. 

The work requires intelligence and men who 
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are experts in their line, as much of the débris 
they handle is highly dangerous because of the im- 
mense amount of explosives included, which for 
one reason or another have not spent themselves. 
So after all it is the real work of brave soldiers. 

Another reason experts are required is that they 
must to a certain extent know exactly the material 
value of the various kinds of junk discovered, so 
that it can be properly sorted and classified and 
nothing that is valuable cast aside, while that 
which is worthless is left to decay. 


The men who do this work are mostly 
veteran soldiers, incapacitated for one reason 
or another for active service in the trenches. 
They are regularly organized in companies. 


At the break of day, immediately after a battle, 
these workers may be seen searching laboriously 
over the tortured earth, exploring it, as they go 
carefully along in every direction, for treasure 
trove. Every now and then they will stop when 
something of considerable value has been found 
and gathering in small groups they will combine 
their efforts in seeing that it is removed to the 
rear on the motor trucks and wagons which follow 
in their wake. 

These conveyances are supplied with hoisting 
devices for the lifting of the heaviest junk, such 
as cannon. Besides they carry ropes and blocks 
so that the salvaged material may be safely packed 
on board. 


The enemy is naturally on the alert to 
hamper these thrifty undertakings as much 
as possible, and the German sharpshooters 
neglect no opportunity to pick off the “rag- 
pickers” at their work, which is thus spiced 
with considerably more danger than attends 
the operations of old junk dealers in our 
peaceful cities, 


EXPLODED SHELLS AND OTHER WAR WRECKAGE GATHERED AFTER A BATTLE, TO BE RECAST INTO SHELLS 
AND GUNS 


The work is naturally slow, as it can only be 
conducted in the uncertain light of early morning 
and when the evening shadows fall, and it may 
take a week to clean up a battlefield properly. In 
so far as is possible a preliminary classification is 
effected on the spot, that is, if the enemy is not 
too active to prevent this, but it is in the rear, at 
the great sorting centers, that all this highly valu- 
able débris for the salvage of which men risk their 
lives is cleaned and repaired and sent back to the 
front for further use. 

Here are located hospitals for slightly wounded 
cannon, machine guns and rifles, where furnaces 
blaze night and day, and the vulcans work amid 
a thunderous crash and roar. Here are broken 
rifles to which a new lease of life is given and 
thus much money saved in the soldier’s most vital 
equipment. 

The butts and wooden parts are repaired or re- 
newed, the damaged metal parts are replaced by 
new ones, rusty barrels are freshened up, and so 
in a day or two these heaps of old iron, as they 
are brought in from the scene of conflict, are so 
many brand new rifles for all practical purposes, 
doing deadly execution in the trenches for perhaps 
many months to come. 

When they have been safely transported back of 
the lines, the bigger guns, which it is impossible 
to repair outside of a well-equipped munition 
plant, are shipped to such places in the interior, 
back in the towns and cities not under fire, not to 
be returned to the front until weeks later, per- 
haps, when they are made over quite as good as 
new and ready to do fresh and deadly work on 
the ranks of the enemy. 

On the battlefields of one single army during 
a single month the following material was col- 
lected: 

2,000 tons of iron and steel. 

32 tons of copper. 

1,000,000 rifle cartridges. 

2,000 trench bombs. 

1,048 rifles. 
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JEWISH NATIONALISM AND 
PALESTINE 


HE question of Zionism, so much dis- 
cussed, so variously interpreted, is treated 


_at length in a penetrating and fair spirit by 


R. P. Lagrange in the Correspondant 
(Paris). 

After an elaborate historical retrospect he 
goes on to discuss the present aspects of 


Zionism: 


It is to the spiritual leaders, always so 
influential with the Jews—he says—that we 
look: to determine the conditions of the 
movement. Its horizon is boundless, put- 
ting in action the three great modern forces: 
the rights of nationalities; the rights of 
conscience ; money. 

The world is preparing for a new order, 
in which nationalism will be respected. Will 
Israel be the only one whose rights will be 
disregarded? No one maintains that. But 
has it the right to become an autonomous 
nation in Palestine? Is it, for that matter, 
even to its own interest? 

Up to the present it possesses only colonies 
there, peacefully admitted. By what right 
do they claim the soil? One often hears: 
“We were expelled by the conquest ; we have 
a right to return.” But that is contrary to 
fact. The Romans never expelled the Jews 
from Palestine; they only forbade them to 
enter Jerusalem, rescinding that order, too, 
later on. Gradually the country became 
Islamite. Judaism maintained itself better 
in the Christian states—a proof, by the way, 
that their rule was milder, that Palestine is 
not essential to its existence. 

Has a people that has voluntarily left a 
country an inalienable right to it after the 
lapse of centuries? It is truly strange that 
the Jews who speak ever of right, justice, 
and liberty, concern themselves so little 
about the rights of the people of Palestine. 
Presumably, the Zionists would offer them 
a money indemnity in case of expropriation, 
but it is doubtful whether the peasants 
would consent to abandon the soil where 
they have labored and toiled. 

But let us admit that all will proceed 
peaceably. Whatever the rights claimed by 
the Zionists, one may be sure that under an 
English protectorate their enterprise will be 
conducted justly and humanely. The Zion- 
ism now to thé fore is that of M. Weizman, 
head of the English Zionists, who publicly 
declared that “the conditions are not yet 


ripe for the establishment of a Jewish 
state.” 

Now, to speak frankly, colonization is but 
a way-station. Some great bankers were at 
first probably impelled “by the laudable aim 
of bettering the condition of their persecuted 
co-religionists. Baron de Hirsch sent them 
to Argentina, Baron de Rothschild to Pales- 
tine. Hundreds of thousands of picture- 
postals exhibiting the distress of the Jews of 
Jerusalem were sent by these to America. 
The Turks were partly responsible for their 
condition. But one can not hope wholly to 
change the economic conditions of the coun- 
try. Judea will always remain an arid 
mountain region, with a fertile strip along 
the sea; Galilee is more fruitful. To be 
sure, the land may be enriched by intensive 
culture, but that is not the prime aim of the 
Zionists: it is to form a nation, a religious 
nation. 

Ask the French Jews what they think of 
the tolerance of their co-religionists in Pales- 
tine! Of course, not all are equally narrow 
and bigoted. However, most of the Jews 
will go to the Holy Land, as has hitherto 
been the case, with a view to the free exer- 
cise of their laws, but also with that of a 
strict subjection to them. They will be the 
holy, the royal nation, awaiting their King. 
Will the unity of the race be menaced? We 
can not tell. But one may readily imagine 
that not all Jews will be gratified to see 
that type loom up in the Orient, a type 
which will perhaps excommunicate them 
every morning, and to which they will, 
nolens volens, be likened. Such, at least, is 
what one gathers from an article by R. P. 
Boas in the New York Times, where he 
says: the non-Zionists do not wish to be 
made responsible for the acts of a “Jewish 
people” rallied around a Jewish flag. If 
the program of the Zionists is to be realized 
it will disrupt the unity of the Jewish race. 

In France, Zionism has often been com- 
bated as an instrument of German influence. 
Such it certainly has been. If German is 
the language most spoken in Jerusalem, it 
is due to the Jews. 

What the writer insists upon is that the 
Jews of Europe and America might well be 
embarrassed by that center (foyer) of 
Hebrew life—for it will be difficult to curb 
its pretensions. Israelites will no longer be 
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strangers in the Holy Land—they will run 
danger of becoming such everywhere else. 
No one combats their right to be a nation; 
but it would be excessive to claim two coun- 
tries. We can have but one, just as we have 
but one mother. But if the Jews belong 
primarily to a Jewish state, how can one re- 
press a feeling of distrust? 

In fact, the dispersion has not prevented 
Judaism from preserving its faith intact. 
It is, indeed, the destruction of the Temple 
that caused it to develop into a spiritual 
religion. It is not that there is nothing to 
be done. After a long inertia, Israel has 
zealously resumed the study of its Holy 
Scriptures. ‘The center of awakening is in 
America. Already before the war the estab- 
lishment of a great Hebrew university in 
Jerusalem was contemplated. 
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We do not ask Judaism [the writer concludes] 
to renounce its rightful share of the benefits of 
our time, but the lesson that stands out from its 
history since 70 A. D. is: that when it emphasizes 
its national character it exposes itself to grave 
danger, dissensions without, strife within. We 
admit frankly that the Jewish problem strikes us 
as insoluble. Israel can not assimilate itself 
wholly with the nations because it does not wish 
to forfeit its solidarity; nor divide itself from 
them to constitute a separate people, because it 
can not find anywhere a habitation which would 
suffice and compensate it for the advantages of 
the dispersion. 

What then, is to be done? Continue to steer 
a middle course, prudently avoiding extremes. 

Everything points to the prospect that the lead- 
ers of Israel, aided, if need be, by others, will 
strengthen Zionism by yielding to it in moderate 
measure. ‘Then the Israelites will resume the 
course of their destiny, an object of wonder among 
men, but especially of the providence of God, 
who does not forget the promises made to the 
patriarchs, 





LORD PIRRIE, “THE GREATEST SHIP- 
BUILDER SINCE NOAH” 


NE of the last articles written by Wil- 

liam T. Stead just before he sailed 
from England for America on the ill-fated 
Titanic in the spring of 1912 was a character 
sketch of Lord Pirrie, the great Belfast ship- 
builder, who is now the British Controller- 
General of Merchant Shipping. Sir Eric 
Geddes, in announcing his acceptance of the 
government post, spoke of Lord Pirrie as 
being “the greatest and most successful ship- 
builder probably in the world.” In beginning 


his character sketch, which appeared in the 
London Review of Reviews for March, 
1912, Mr. Stead said of Lord Pirrie: “He is 
the greatest shipbuilder that the world has 
ever seen. He has built more ships and 
bigger ships than any man since the days of 
Noah. And he not only builds ships, but he 
owns them, directs them, controls them on 
all the seas of all the world.” 

Lord Pirrie was born in Quebec, Canada, 
in 1847, but during his infancy was brought 
to Belfast, where he obtained 











his schooling. When he was 
fifteen he entered as a pre- 
mium apprentice the ship- 
building works of Harland 
and Wolff, a concern that 
then employed only 100 men. 
Iron shipbuilding had just 
begun. Most of it was 
done on the Clyde and the 
Tyne, but the apprentice in 
the draughting department 
of the small Belfast ship- 
building firm was destined 
to make the North of Ire- 
land the seat of the great- 
est shipbuilding yard in the 
world. a 

When the Oceanic was 
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LORD PIRRIE, BRITISH CONTROLLER-GENERAL OF MERCHANT SHIPPING 


designed, in 1869, Lord 
Pirrie, who was twenty- 
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two, had become head draughtsman of the 
firm. Five years later, when he was only 
twenty-seven, he became partner, and was 


-soon master of the works. 


In concluding his sketch of Lord Pirrie’s 
personality, Mr. Stead wrote: 
The keynotes of Lord Pirrie’s character are the 


cheerful optimism and _ enthusiastic zeal he 
evinces in everything. Foresight, optimism, in- 
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cessant industry, the selection of able lieutenants 
(a sure mark of superior ability), the constant 
introduction of new and improved devices, world- 
wide travel and observation—every possible com- 
bination of mind and body, land and ocean, theory 
and practise, science and matter, have been 
brought into requisition, united with unique 
powers of organization, to build up the greatest 
business of the kind that has existed in the world 
since men first began to go down to the sea in 
ships. 





LEIBNITZ THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE 
GERMAN COLONIZATION OF RUSSIA 


HAT the ambitions and policy of Ger- 

many may be traced to a distant past 
is convincingly shown in an article by Bes- 
sonet Fabre, in a late number of the Mercure 
de France (Paris). He says in part: 


The German policy of to-day is not, as is gen- 
erally believed, the result alone of the megalo- 
mania of the Kaiser and the Junkers; 


aim: Deutschland iiber Alles! That body, con- 
ceived by Leibnitz, appears as the rudiment of 
the formidable organization revealed to the 
world by the war of 1914. If we study Leib- 
nitz’s writings we shall see the vast scope of his 
schemes of conquest, and his plan of combating 
France. His creative genius commanded re- 
spect; he had the ear of princes and insinuated 
himself into their councils. 

A march upon Paris and the ques- 





of the victories of 1870 and the 
Teuton economic prosperity of the 
last fifty years. It is a systematic 
realization of the plans elaborated by 
Leibnitz—the -first organizer of Kul- 
tur and the precursor of Pan- 
Germanism—two centuries ago. 

Leibnitz has in his writings traced 
a course of action which has been 
closely followed by his compatriots. 
Accustomed to see in that genius only 
the philosopher, we have overlooked 
his ardent efforts towards the ex- 
pansion of his country. 


Anticipating his epoch, Leib- 
nitz seemed to realize the im- 








tion of Alsace-Lorraine occupied his 
mind as they do that of Pan-German- 
ists to-day. After the Treaty of 
Utrecht [1713] he was indefatigable 
in seeking to obtain alliances and bet- 
ter conditions for his country. 

He strikingly personifies the genius 
of Germany—a compound of great- 
ness and cunning. No artifice, no 
subterfuge, repels him when the de- 
fense of the prosperity of his native 
land is in question. 


Foreseeing a great future for 
Germany, he dreamed of -the 
peaceful conquest of Russia by 








portance to the Europeans of GOTTFRIED WILHELM VON German science, industry, com- 


colonizing Asia. He had.-a fore- 
boding of a “yellow” invasion. 
It was his ambition to make Moscow a 
point of contact between Chinese and Chris- 
tian civilization, 

Current events lend a striking interest to 
the political writings of the great thinker; 
particularly to those addressed to the Rus- 
sian ambassadors and to Peter the Great 
himself, with a view to obtaining concessions 
of land, mines, etc. In order to insure the 
expansion so desirable for his people, he pro- 
claimed himself emphatically a Russophile 
—carefully preparing at the same time Ger- 
man instructors for the schools and armies 
of the Czar. 


The members of the Societas Philadelphica were 
bound by the most solemn vows to attain their 


LEIBNITZ (1646-1716) 


merce, and sought actively to 
gain the good will of the Czar, 
with whom he conferred on two occasions. 
It is two hundred years since Leibnitz 
cherished the dream of the German coloniza- 
tion of Russia; systematically and with un- 
tiring patience his disciples have labored 
secretly to realize his daring plans. To-day 
a new road seems opened to the long- 
restrained ambitions of the German invaders, 
and we may ere long witness the application 
on a great scale of Leibnitz’s idea. The wri- 
ter cites the details of that system, and adds: 


The policy of William II in taking possession 
of the mines, industries, commerce of Russia, co- 
incides with the ideas advocated by the German 
philosopher. But Leibnitz, who was _ likewise 
a jurist, not content with paving the way, was 
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bent upon proving a historic right to possession. 
He created the system of justification which pre- 
vails in Germany: the affirmation of the imperial 
right to possession of domains once belonging 
to Germany, as well as the right of annexing 
those inhabited by German-speaking people. 


That is what Germany is claiming to-day 
in Northern France and Europe. That is 
what she will claim to-morrow in ‘colonized 
Russia, unless the rest of the world imposes 
a different law upon her. 





GERMAN INFLUENCE IN SPAIN 


THE various aspects of Spain’s neutral- 
ity in the war are passed in review by 
Signor Romolo Giovannetti in Nuova Anto- 
logia (Rome). In common with the bel- 
ligerent countries, Spain has suffered greatly 
from the inevitable dislocation of the eco- 
nomic fabric. Moreover, while prices of the 
necessaries of life have doubled or even 
trebled, there has been but little compensa- 
tion for this through the stimulation of spe- 
cial industries, as has been the case with the 
countries engaged in the war. An added 
trouble has been a revival of the agitation 
among Catalonians and Basques in favor of 
greater independence or quasi-autonomy. 

The uninterrupted propaganda carried on 
by the Germans in favor of the cause of the 
Central Powers and of Spanish neutrality, 
has always found an echo with the Spanish 
people and it cannot be denied that the Ger- 
mans have displayed much greater practical 
sense in this activity than have the Entente 
Powers. 

From the very beginning of the war, they 
organized in Spain a number of active com- 
mittees, not only for propaganda work, but 
also for giving aid to those who were suffer- 
ing from the effects of the war, and this has 
earned for them the sympathies of thousands 
of Spaniards. 

Germany has not hesitated to spend money 
freely; her propaganda in Spain is said to 
have cost her $60,000,000. Not only this, 
but she has sent her best diplomatic agents, 
. her best commercial agents, her best military 
attachés, and spies of all orders, 

Given the neglect of Spain by the Allies, 
and the prejudices and misunderstandings 
that already existed, nothing short of an 
equally active counter-propaganda could 
have overcome the German influence. But 
the Entente Powers, placing their depend- 
ence upon the personal sympathies of the 
King and the Queen, have only spent about 
$20,000 in opposition to the $60,000,000 of 
Teuton money. | 

France alone, which was the first nation 
to understand the necessity for effort in this 


direction, sent into Spain thousands of copies 
of propaganda literature, composed to suit 
the Spanish trend of thought. As almost 
all Spaniards are professing Catholics, they 
were inclined to look upon republican France 
as a land of Jacobins and libertines, a land 
that had fallen a prey to anarchy and was 
therefore destined to a sad downfall. In 
view of this hostile attitude of the Spanish 
people, the pamphlets issued by the French 
treated the war from a strictly religious 
standpoint. Thus Monsignor Baudrillart, 
who has recently been publicly congratulated 
for his propaganda work by the French Gov- 
ernment, wrote a pamphlet entitled “The 
German War and Catholicism,” which had 
a large circulation in Spain, as had also the 
theological study by the Archbishop of Nice, 
“France and Germany and the Christian 
Doctrine Regarding War.” But these pub- 
lications have had little lasting effect. 

The Spanish press, with the exception of 
certain liberal organs, has been favorable to 
the Central Powers from the outset of the 
war. A country like Spain, exhausted by 
the struggles of the past century, and longing 
for peace, for a regenerating peace, offered 
a splendid field for the German propaganda, 
and the Germans have not failed to utilize 
the opportunity given them by the neglect 
of this land on the part of the Entente. 

It must not be forgotten that Spain always 
looks with longing eyes at Gibraltar, and 
can never either forget or forgive its loss. 
This was strongly brought out in an address 
delivered by Vasquez de Mella, the spokes- 
man of the Spanish Carlists. He declared 
that the recovery of Gibraltar would make 
Spain the ruler of the Strait, would lead to a 
federation with Portugal and the political 
unity of the Peninsula. ‘Then,’ he said, 
“We can take our stand on this extreme 
point of Europe, and looking toward the 
peoples of America, we can exclaim: ‘We 
have created you from our flesh and our 
blood. You are the product of our civiliza- 
tion. Let us then form together the United 
States of South America!’ ” 
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RAISING FISH FOR THE NATION’S 
' FOOD SUPPLY 


HE rearing of warm-water fish for food 

purposes will be undertaken in the dis- 
used canals of New York State by Conserva- 
tion Commissioner George D. Pratt, on a 
scale never before dreamed of anywhere in 
the United States. Arrangement has been 
made by which the Department of Public 
Works, in codperation with the State Engi- 
neer’s Office, has placed at the disposal of the 
Commissioner abandoned stretches of the Erie 
and Champlain canals for the propagation of 
food fish, When these hatcheries are com- 
pleted, New York State will boast the world’s 
largest hatcheries for warm-water fish. 

The Conservation Commission has men 
at work on two sections of the old canals ag- 
gregating over six miles in length, a part of 
the old Champlain Canal near Schuylerville 
and a section of the disused Erie Canal near 
Amsterdam. ‘The work of preparing the 
canal ponds consists in building dams and 
providing facilities for filling with water, 
and draining, and supplying movable screens 
for separating the different kinds of fish, 
and making the bottom smooth enough to 
permit the operation of a seine. 

The fish to be used as brood stock will be 
large-mouth black bass and catfish. In ad- 
dition to these brood fish, the canal ponds 
will be stocked with the fry of small-mouth 
bass and yellow perch from the State hatch- 
eries. Yellow bass can be hatched by the 
million in the canals, and calico bass, crappie, 

















A STREAM THAT MAY BE USED TO SUPPLY WATER 
TO THE FISH PONDS 




















SECTION OF ABANDONED CANAL READY TO BE 
TRANSFORMED INTO FISH PONDS 


bream, and catfish can be readily reared. As 
the work progresses, other species, as, for 
example, the pike perch, may be reared. Pre- 
vious attempts to raise this species to finger- 
ling size have not been successful on account 
of the cannibalistic habits of the fish. 

According to State Fish Culturist Tit- 
comb, it is not possible to take the eggs of 
the basses and hatch them artificially, as is 
done with salmon and trout. Both the large- 
mouth and small-mouth bass belong to the 
nest-building fishes, and the parents care for 
and protect the young until they are free 
swimmers. Hence the only known method 
of cultivating these fishes consists in provid- 
ing ponds which give to the maximum num- 
ber of breeding fish and their young all the 
essential conditions of a natural environ- 
ment, at the same time protecting them from 
their enemies. 

Only a small expenditure is required to 
change the old canal beds into -fish ponds 
where fish culture can be carried on to an 
extent never before undertaken. A section 
of the canal one mile in length will have 
more water area for hatching fish than all 
the ponds in the State now available for fish- 
cultural operations, 

The magnitude and the possibilities of the 
project are unique and the increase in the 
abundance of food and game fishes by the use 
of State property of little commercial value 
is of utmost economic importance. 
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GENERAL LUDENDORFF: THE NEW 
MASTER OF GERMANY 
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HINDENBURG AND LUDENDORFF 


N Ambassador Gerard’s recently pub- 

lished reminiscences he declared that the 
supreme power in Germany is vested not in 
the Emperor, but in the Great General Staff, 
and that Lieutenant-General Ludendorff is 
the brains of that staff. This view of the 
“Young Napoleon” of Germany is borne out 
by a striking article contributed to La Revue 
(Paris) by Count Henri Carré, who declares 
that Ludendorff is the brain and Hinden- 
burg the arm of German military power. 
This view accords with the slogans lately 
uttered by the two men in behalf of the 
German loan. In these Ludendorff stresses 
the power of the will to do, while Hinden- 
burg emphasizes the deed itself. ‘The physi- 
cal aspect of the two men is singularly sym- 
bolic of their respective characters. Hinden- 
burg’s huge figure and harsh face, the very 
embodiment of brute force, are well known 
to the world. Count Carré gives the follow- 
ing description of Ludendorff: 


He has a wide, bulging, very bare forehead, 
eyes of a deep blue, whose gaze is keen but not 
hard; a delicate, curling, blonde mustache out- 
lining a thin lip and haughtily curved mouth, a 


long and moderately arched nose, and rounded 
double chin, and figure tolerably stout, but of 
average height, somewhat overshadowed by the 
six feet four inches of Hindenburg. Ludendorff 
presents the aspect of the man who is energetic 
and sure of himself in the full tide of physical 
vigor, stern in character, but he does not give 
the impression of roughness, or brutality, which 
characterizes Hindenburg. The expression of his 
face is less brutal, but haughtier. He exhibits a 
lively intelligence and transparent spirituality, 
which contrasts strikingly with the heavy “Rit- 
ter” type of the Field Marshal. By the side of 
the latter the Lieutenant-General reveals a su- 
perior culture and a more refined nature. 


Ludendorff was born in the Prussian 
Province of Posen in 1865. He left the 
Kriegs Academie in 1895, at the age of 
thirty. His military career was one of rapid 
and brilliant advancement. During most 
of the time he has been a member of the Gen- 
eral Staff, where he was a Colonel at the 
head of a section in 1911, and until October, 
1912. He became a Major General in 
April, 1914, commanding the 85th Brigade 
of Infantry at Strassburg, receiving the com- 
mand of the 14th Brigade shortly after the 
beginning of the war. But on August 23 
he was suddenly recalled to become chief of 
the general staff of the 8th army, commanded 
by Hindenburg in East Prussia. Since that 
time the two men have been closely asso- 
ciated. 

It is stated that Ludendorff was respon- 
sible for Hindenburg’s appointment to the 
command, and that he promptly reciprocated 
by asking for the former as his chief of staff. 
The success of the East Prussia campaign is 
well known, a success which made Hinden- 
burg the popular idol of Germany, relieved 
from the fear of Russian invasion. As Count 
Carré says, however, the brilliance of this 
success is much tarnished by the later revela- 
tions of the corruption and treachery of the 
Russian officers. Apropos of this, he says: 


For his part, not content with calling treason 
to his aid, Ludendorff was not afraid to encour- 
age assassination, as appears in the deposition of 
the Russian Lieutenant Kolahowski before a com- 
mittee of inquiry in Petrograd, taken personally 
in 1915; this officer, having pretended to accept 
the German offers, declared that Ludendorff had 
promised him honorable recompense for the sup- 
pression of certain Russian chiefs. He was to get 
a million francs for the Grand Duke Michael, and 
graduated prize money for the heads of Captain 
Roussky, Brussiloff, and Ivanoff. 
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On August 30, after the council of war 
held at Stuttgart, the Kaiser appointed 
Hindenburg chief of the General Staff, and 
at the same time named Ludendorff his first 
quartermaster general. Since that time the 
two have worked apparently in utter har- 
mony. Count Carré says: 


What is the significance of the replacing of 
Falkenhayn by this new team, Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff? Some consider the event as indicat- 
ing the frightful gravity of the situation, others 
manifested a fervent enthusiasm, which the Ger- 
man press always has in reserve; but for all the 
world the names of these two generals mean: 
“War to the limit, on every front, in the air and 


_ in the sea!” Nominally the Kaiser remains the 


supreme war lord; but the effective high com- 
mand has passed into the hands of these martial 
twins. . . . And in the ecstatic regard of the 
German masses, the Great General Headquarters 
appear to-day to be a sort of military Olympus 
whence issue the bolts forged by Mars- Ludendorft 
and launched by Jupiter- Hindenburg. : 


Perhaps Ludendorft’s intellectual adroit- 
ness is nowhere more manifest than in the 
bulletins by which he seeks to influence, not 
only the German army and the German peo- 
ple, but the outside world. Count Carré 
calls him a great camoufleur, inventing pre- 
tended victories and masking some check 
under the mantle of a pretended strategic 
combination. 


In the course of this special task Ludendorff re- 
veals himself as crafty, tortuous, and mendacious 
but again by a bold innovation Ludendorff gives a 
singular worth and development to his bulletins. 
He does not confine himself to setting forth the 
military situation, but makes them means of act- 


ing upon the world opinion, as well as upon the 
German people. . . 

Convinced that the longer the war lasts, the 
more it will become a struggle between the moral 
endurance and the nervous resistance of all the 
nations engaged, the High German Command em- 
ploys and encourages every sort of propaganda 
to create an atmosphere of faith and union. This 
is why Hindenburg, in innumerable messages in- 
spired by Ludendorff, and addressed to German 
corporations, constantly affirms his absolute faith 
in final victory. Last summer in order to sustain 
the morale in the ranks of the army itself, Luden- 
dorff created a corps of Wohlfahrt Offizieren 
(literally, welfare officers) whose office is to an- 
swer questions from soldiers upon all the subjects 
of the war, to draw the attention of the men to 
the journals which are most favorable to the 
Fatherland, and make them comprehend the ne- 
cessity of continuing the war until the complete 
triumph of Germany. This propaganda is car- 
ried on even into the very trenches. 


The character of this remarkable man is 
thus summed up: 


We must recognize in Ludendorff a remarkable 
intelligence, a fecund and immensely active brain 
and will, and an organizer, all of these qualities 
being sustained by a cold energy, a tenacious will, 

- and a strong soul. 

As a chief he excels above all in the art of 
preparation. His ideas, which are at once broad 
and precise, set in action powerful and skilfully 
regulated means of action. His campaign in Ru- 
mania in the autumn of 1916, for example, was 
planned with flexible skill. ... . His strategy 
prepared with the same minute care and executed 
with strength and rapidity the successful Austro- 
German offensive against the Italian front; but 
here the Quartermaster General made use of 
treason and defeatism to prepare the way. We 
may do honor to his genius for intrigue. How- 
ever, the use of these shameful auxiliaries de- 
tracts strongly from his military achievements. 





THE ITALIAN 


NE of the penalties that a country with 

an ample and efficient navy must pay 
is that in most cases it can only engage with 
an inferior foe at a place and on terms 
arranged by the latter. So intent have been 
the minds of all on the land battles in 
Europe and the bottling up of the German 
grand fleet by the British, that the Mediter- 
ranean Sea as a field of combat for the ships 
of Austria-Hungary and the Allies has been 
all but overlooked. Indeed, the possibility 
of an Adriatic campaign on the part of Italy 
has been suggested, but there have been ex- 
cellent reasons against its prosecution which 
are interestingly summarized in an article 
on “The Italian Battle Fleet” in a recent 
issue of the Engineer (London). 

June—7 


BATTLE FLEET 


The author refers to the fact that Italy 
has but two harbors for a coast line of 650 
nautical miles, Venice and Brindisi, and the 
former has been so heavily mined for pro- 
tection that it naturally is unavailable as a 
base. The west coast is lacking in harbors 
or opportunity for defensive works, yet is 
particularly suited for hostile submarine 
operations. Furthermore, an attacking force 
moving eastward must be exposed. to the 
early rays of the sun, and thus suffer from 
increased visibility at or near sunrise. On 
the other hand, Austria has corresponding 
advantages in the many bays, gulfs, and 
channels easily defended and navigated, with 
off-shore a different type of bottom most in- 
hospitable to the Italian submarines. 
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ONE OF ITALY’S SUPERDREADNOUGHTS, THE “CONTE DI CAVOUR” 


With the preponderance of heavy ships 
enjoyed by the Allies, it was to be expected 
that the Austrians would prefer raids by 
light forces against the unprotected Italian 
coast, and unfortunately the Italian Navy 
was inadequately supplied with light cruisers 
and destroyers. 

At the outbreak of the war (May, 1915) 
Italy had four battleships of the Dread- 
nought type with two more being completed ; 
eight battleships of the pre-Dreadnought 
era; nine armored cruisers; eleven small 
cruisers; thirty-three destroyers, and sixteen 
under construction; seventy-three torpedo- 
boats; and eighteen submarines with several 
others being constructed. 

The six Dreadnoughts were reduced to 
five by the loss of the Leonardo da Vinci 
through an internal explosion. The five re- 
maining ships, the Dante Alighieri, Conte 
di Cavour, Giulio Cesare, and the two most 
recent, Caio Duilio and Andrea Doria, are 
fine, large ships representing the tactical 
principles favored in Italy, namely, high 
speed, light protection, and the greatest pos- 
sible volume of fire, and rank among the 
world’s speediest and most powerful battle- 
ships. In particular are they larger, speedier, 
and more powerfully armed than the four 
ships of the Viribus Unitis class which com- 
prise the strongest squadron in the Austro- 
Hungarian fleet. 

Of the Italian pre-Dreadnoughts four, 
though naturally smaller, are far from negli- 
gible, while two were lost early in the war, 
one by an internal explosion and the other 


by a mine, and a single smaller Dreadnought 
completes the list of battleships. The 
Italians have favored not only light armor 
for battleships but heavy armored cruisers, in 
some cases exceeding the battleships in dis- 
placement and armament. , 

Unfortunately, Italy has but three light 
cruisers of high speed and turbine driven, 
with about twelve others of moderate size 
and slow speed, for the most part unsuited 
to operations in the war zone.’ The Italian 
destroyers, especially the later ones, which 
compare favorably with the most powerful 
foreign types, are for the most part fast. 
Several of these have been lost and several 
others have been fitted as mine-layers—a 
field of work in which the Italians have be- 
come remarkably efficient. In the sub- 
marines also their boats, about thirty in num- 
ber, both coastal and seagoing, include some 
that are of very modern and approved type. 

It is stated that British and French naval 
officers who have served in the Adriatic 
theater consider the Italian fleet, both as re- 
gards its organization and material, with 
high favor. To an unusual degree the de- 
sign of each ship is the result of a careful 
study of contemporary principles in strategy 
and tactics, and evinces a certain independ- 
ence of view not commonly met with in 
naval circles. Consequently, any clash with 
their Austro-Hungarian foe on equal terms, 
would be a most interesting incident of the 
war, and if naval actions are going to play 
any future part, such an one in the Adriatic 
is bound to have an important effect. 
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PHYSICAL EXERCISE FOR BRAIN 
WORKERS 


HE leading article in the last number 

of the Medical Times (New York) 
bears the arresting title, “Shall the Brain 
Worker Take Exercise?” ‘The author, Dr. 
J. Madison Taylor, of the medical faculty 
of Temple University, Philadelphia, has 
been an athlete of some prowess in his time 
and for sixteen years was a coadjutor of that 
strenuous example of mens sana in corpore 
sano, the late Dr. Weir Mitchell. He takes, 
however, a commendably broad-minded at- 
titude on this question, which he admits not 
to be susceptible of a sweeping categorical 
answer. He says: 


It is undesirable to differentiate, economically, 
between the manual laborer and the brain 
worker with a view of determining forms of 
physical education for each, because it is only 
from a common basis of the best opportunities 
for physical elaboration that individuals can 
and will come to develop along their special 
trends. When groups have become evolved, 
choice of occupation made, it will be found that 
among the intellectuals are quite as large a pro- 
portion of powerful physiques. These demand 
the application of similar principles of physical 
conservation, however, differentiated in form or 
degree. 

When we come to consider the question of 
whether brain workers shall cultivate their bodies 
in middle life during their zenith of productivity, 
so many factors must be liberally considered, 
that it becomes a matter for personal determina- 
tion. Individuals differ markedly in their make 
up, in either original endowments or acquired 
peculiarities or both combined. Full considera- 
tion must be given to all the factors involved; 
no haphazard yes or no will suffice. 


Dr. Taylor sets forth conventional views 
concerning the need and the function of 
muscular exercise and pronounces them ap- 
plicable to the case of the average human 
being, intellectually gifted or otherwise. He 
then proceeds to deal with the anomalous 
cases, of which much has been heard, in 
which intense mental activity appears to be 
consistent with a regimen in which muscular 
effort plays no part. 


The claim of some that mental energizing is 
capable of entirely or safely substituting motor 
energizing is to be gravely doubted. It is true 
some distinguished scholars, scientists, captains 
of industry or other intensive thinkers seem to 
produce uninterruptedly by trying to simulate 


disembodied spirits, omitting all active or gross 
physical exertions. They often survive, more- 
over, through long periods, even occasionally to 
great age. Upon examination such instances will 
prove to be exceptional individuals of extraor- 
dinary heredity and power for adaption and com- 
pensation. Analogous also are those persons of 
large survival values who defy the laws of na- 
ture in diverse other: directions, apparently un- 
scathed. Especially interesting is it to note that 
the life history of a notorious miser is often ex- 
traordinarily long, he being also utterly disre- 
gardful of hygienic precautions. 

When confronted by the histories of extraor- 
dinary individuals who maintain an even tenor 
of life under notoriously abnormal conditions we 
can only accept the facts and persistently search 
for fuller information as to actual causes. 

As another side of the picture the daily expe- 
rience of all observing physicians can be cited. 
Testimony is overwhelming to the effect that 
man must conform to type; must adapt his or- 
ganism to environmental demands or suffer seri- 
ous consequences. 

Longevity is due primarily to good heredity, 
next (after balanced nutrition) to mental poise, 
serenity, equinamitas: they must include sound 
organs and resistent tissues, also escape from 
accidents, infections, and to instinctive selection 
and consistent pursuit of right forms | of 
life consonant with their type or stage of 
evolution. 

A common experience, one may say almost uni- 
versal, is that among men who defy the canons 
ot longevity with amazing success, none the less 
it is the rule, not the exception, to hear of pathetic 
cataclysms occurring, sudden breakings down 
both of body and of mind. These are almost in- 
variably chargeable to sins against the laws of 
health of which disproportions are displayed be- 
tween physical and mental exertion. 

The commonest destructive phenomena are due 
to degenerative changes in the blood-vessels, in- 
volving heart, kidneys and brain. How do these 
arise? Badly balanced rations of food and of 
work and of play are among the most forceful. 

The late S. Weir Mitchell, himself an enthu- 
siastic mountain climber and pedestrian, related 
to me an interesting conversation he had with 
the late John Bigelow, who survived till he was 
ninety-seven. Mr. Bigelow asked Dr. Mitchell 
how he had attained his then age of eighty. 
Bigelow being the elder, Dr. Mitchell urged him 
to divulge his cherished principles of life. Mr. 
Bigelow replied with unction he “had never 
smoked, never drank and never taken any form 
of exercise.”’ Whereupon Dr. Mitchell replied, he 
himself had smoked since boyhood, had: always 
taken wine and enormous amounts of active ex- 
ercise. No man had ever lived a fuller, more 
agreeable or successful life than that of S. Weir 
Mitchell, and he ranged the hills till just before 
the end. 
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Men in War. By Andreas Latzko. 
Liveright. 264 pp. $1.50. 

A stirring book, written by a former Austrian 
officer, which shows the hidden side of the Teu- 
ton military machine. It was originally written 
in German, and published anonymously in Swit- 
zerland. The material 
consists of vividly writ- 
ten episodes of the war 
linked together to present 
the evil wrought by mili- 
tarism upon the peoples 
of the Central Empires. 
The first, “Off to War,” 
shifts the responsibility 
for the growth of this 
Frankenstein to the shoul- 
ders of women, “A 
contrasts two types of men, the 
during the 
progress of a battle. “The Victor” is a char- 
acter sketch of a general (possibly Hindenburg). 
“My Comrade” is a study of insanity caused by 
the experiences of war. “A Hero’s Death” pro- 
tests against the sheep-man who is blindly led 
to ruin by evil task-masters. “Home Again” 
pictures the tragedy of the homecoming of the 
hopelessly maimed servant of the Teutonic war 
lords. The gospel of the book is that we are 
fighting to destroy war. The real name of 
the author is Andor, not Andreas, Latzko. As an 
officer in the Hungarian reserve, he was probably 
called into the ranks when the war began. Pre- 
viously, he had lived some time in Berlin, and 
had written and translated plays for the little 
theaters of that city. His friends describe him 
as a thinker, and a keen student of human psy- 
chology. He is the author of an autobiographical 
novel, “The Romance of Michael Corday.” 


Boni and 





Baptism of Fire” 
peace-lover and the war machine, 


Face to Face with Kaiserism. By James W. 
Gerard. George H. Doran. 380 pp. IIl. $2. 


In this volume Mr. Gerard supplements the 
record of his experiences as Ambassador in Ger- 
many, contained in his earlier book entitled 
“My Four Years in Germany.” The mate- 
rial that makes up these volumes is of 
the most vital .kind, being largely  ex- 
cerpts from Ambassador Gerard’s journal, as 
kept from day to day at Berlin, and containing 
detailed accounts of meetings and of conversa- 
tions with men who in the progress of the war 
have become world figures. Needless to say, this 
narrative offers abundant evidence of German 
plots developed both in Europe and in America 
long before the United States entered the war. 
The book is not so much a studied literary prod- 
uct as a series of photographs of historic events 
and personalities. Most of all, it is a keen 
analysis of Kaiserism as Mr. Gerard has faced 
it in Germany. 
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ALLIED TOPICS 


The Fighting Engineers. By Francis Arnold 
Collins. Century Company. 200 pp. II]. $1.30. 

The news reports of the fighting around Cam- 
rai brought to many readers their first definite 
knowledge of the work of American engineers 
behind the British lines in France. Since then 
much added information has come, but American 
railroad men have been so busy making history 
that there has been little time to write it. The 
first connected account of American engineering 
operations in France, including not only railroad- 
building but important constructions in other lines 
—renovation and sanitation of villages, installa- 
tions of water-supply systems, extensive forestry 
developments, mining, quarrying, and other con- 
structive works—is presented by Mr. Collins in 
this volume. The text and illustrations together 
form a significant tribute to the efficiency and 
patriotic devotion of a group of Americans whose 
skill in great enterprises had long been taken for 
granted on this side of the water, and who are 
now paying a debt to their profession in a wholly 
new field. The speed with which railroads, tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, electric-lighting sys- 
tems, and other means of communication have 
been installed by the American forces on French 
soil has amazed the Allied troops and constitutes 
at least one branch of war-making of which 
Uncle Sam has no reason to be ashamed. Much 
of this work, it should be remembered, is done 
under fire and has to be completed without re- 
gard to adequate means of defense or support. 
It is all the more creditable to the men who have 
volunteered, often at great personal sacrifice, and 
with no hope of reward save the satisfaction of 
rendering patriotic service. 


Front Lines. By Boyd Cable. E. P. Dutton 


& Company. 358 pp. $1.50. 


In this book the author of “Grapes of Wrath” 
begins his narrative at the latter stages of the 
Somme and brings it down to the beginning of 
the present year. Of the vigor and vividness of 
Boyd Cable’s writing nothing need be said to 
the many readers of his earlier books, which 
have thrilled the entire English-speaking world. 
The new volume is full of tense and dramatic 
material. 


Battering the Boche. By Preston Gibson. 
Century Company. 120 pp. Ill. $1. 

Mr. Gibson, who is the son of the late Senator 
Randall P. Gibson, of Louisiana, and the nephew 
of Chief Justice White, is a graduate of Yale, 
and the author of several successful plays. He 
was a student at Plattsburg, and after the decla- 
ration of war between the United States and 
Germany he joined the French Ambulance Corps, 
and later was with the American Field Service. 
He was decorated by the French Government. 
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In this little book he describes 
the sensations of a man arriving 
for the first time in the trenches. 
He gives many details of mili- 
tary action at the front, and a 
minute description of a battle 
in the air. He tells his story 
with great power and grace of 
diction. 


The Big Fight. By Capt. 
David Fallon. W. J. Watt & 
Company. 131 pp. Ill. $1.50. 


Captain Fallon is a British 
officer who has had an un- 
usually varied and dramatic 
career since the war began. He 
is a young Irishman who had 
already had experience in fight- 
ing the Hill Men in India, 
and had received the Indian Field Medal. At 
the opening of the war, he was military instructor 
at the Royal Military College of New South 
Wales. He went through the entire Gallipoli 
campaign, was in many fierce trench battles, com- 
manded a tank in a remarkable war adventure, 
and served as an aerial observer, spotting enemy 
positions and fighting enemy airplanes. All these 
adventures are related in the present volume. 


“Ladies from Hell.” By R. Douglas Pink- 
erton. Century Co. 254 pp. Iil. $1.50. 


The title of this book was “made in Germany.” 
To the Teutonic mind, no other phrase would 
aptly characterize the famous London Scottish 
Regiment, which very early in the war astonished 
the Germans by its appearance in kilts, or skirts, 
and the energy of whose fighting could only be 
summed up in the word which General Sher- 
man is supposed to have applied to war in gen- 
eral. Mr. Pinkerton was a member of this regi- 
ment and his description in this volume of the 
Battle of Lille was written immediately follow- 
ing that engagement, while the details were fresh 
in his mind. 


A Soldier Unafraid: Letters from Trenches 
of the Alsatian Front. By Captain André 
Cornet-Auquier. Translated with an Introduc- 
tion by Theodore Stanton, M. A. Little, Brown 
& Company. 110 pp. $1. 

A human document of peculiar interest to 
American readers in that it presents through let- 
ters from the trenches the viewpoint of a young 
French Protestant of most attractive personality. 
Captain Cornet-Auquier fell mortally wounded 
on March 1, 1916. In civil life he had been a 
highly educated young professor, and his letters 
breathe the spirit of real literature. 


Right Above Race. By Otto H. Kahn. The 


Century Company. 182 pp. 75 cents. 

Mr. Kahn is a well-known American of Ger- 
man birth. In this little book he deals with the 
reactions of Americans of German origin to the 
war, with “Prussianized Germany,” with the 
“Poison Growth of Prussianism,” with “Frenzied 
Liberty” and the “Myth of a Rich Man’s War.” 
The “Letter to a German,” written in 1915 to a 
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prominent business man of Germany, clearly 
shows what Mr. Kahn’s attitude was as a pa- 
triotic American nearly two years before the 
United States had entered the conflict. In a fore- 
word, Secretary Lane says: “He drives home the 
strength of the American position in a manner 
that makes an irrefutable argument for the right- 
eousness of this nation’s attitude.” 


Where Do You Stand? By Hermann Hage- 
dorn. Macmillan. 126 pp. 50 cents. 

An earnest appeal to Americans of German 
origin to come out enthusiastically and definitely 
on the side of the United States against Ger- 
many. Mr. Hagedorn takes into account the at- 
titude of the German-American who felt that the 
United States was pro-British and unfair to 
Germany, and he declares that “it was Germany, 
showing us the effects, physically and psychologi- 
cally, within and without, of autocratic, paternal 
government which made us decide that democ- 
racy was worth prese:ving even at the cost of 
all we possessed of treasure and youth.” 


The American Spirit. By Franklin K. Lane. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 131 pp. 75 cents. 

On Flag Day, 1914, seven weeks before war 
broke out in Europe and nearly three years be- 
fore the United States was drawn into the con- 
flict, Secretary Lane, of the Interior Department, 
delivered before the employees of the department 
at Washington an address on “The Makers of the 
Flag” that met with an instant and hearty re- 
sponse throughout the land. The address was 
reprinted in this magazine and in countless other 
publications, and now it appears in conjunction 
with other patriotic utterances by Mr. Lane in a 
little book entitled, “The American Spirit.” No- 
where have the national ideals been more clearly 
expressed. 


Through War to Peace. By Albert G. Kel-, 
ler. Macmillan. 181 pp. $1.25. 

A discussion of the war from the point of view 
of sociological theory. The Germans, accord- 
ing to Professor Keller, have developed a code 
of their own sharply opposed to the international 
code of civilization. This war is the inevitable 
conflict between the two systems of national con- 
duct and development. 
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Blocking New Wars. By Herbert S. Houston. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 209 pp. $1. 

Mr. Houston is a firm believer in the League 
to Enforce Peace, and gives a cogent argument 
for the use of economic pressure as an instru- 
mentality for the prevention of war. He de- 
clares that economic pressure against Austria 
might have averted the present war. His book 
is devoted to an exposition and amplification of 
these views,. with interesting references to his- 
toric facts. 


War-Time Control of Industry. By Howard 
L. Gray. Macmillan. 307 pp. $1.75. 

This book summarizes England’s experience in 
the successive stages of governmental control 
over industry in war time. This experience is of 
great importance to the United States, where the 
Government is just beginning to deal with kin- 
dred problems. In fact, a part of the informa- 
tion contained in this volume was gathered for 
the Commercial Economy Board of the Council 
of National Defense. Many of the facts here 
stated are not easily accessible in other books. 


The Aims of Labor. By Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Henderson, M.P. B. W. Huebsch. 108 pp. 50 
cents. 

This pamphlet comprises the substance of sev- 
eral statements of war aims made by Mr. Hen- 
derson, as the spokesman of the British Labor 
Party, and also includes several new chapters. 
It is not only an authoritative statement of the 
views of the Labor Party, as such, but is per- 
haps the most statesmanlike contribution made to 
the discussion of the principles involved in this 
war, with the exception of the utterances of 
President Wilson and Premier Lloyd George. 


Russia’s Agony. By Robert Wilton. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 356 pp. III. $4.80. 

This book is the contribution of one of the few 
English writers who have had for a long time an 
intimate acquaintance with the Russian people. As 
correspondent of the London Times at Petrograd, 
Mr. Wilton has been for the past fourteen years 
an eye-witness of events in Russia, and was the 
only non-Russian civilian who had a part in all 
the phases of the collapse of socialism as a na- 
tional force in July of last year during the brief 
offensive and disastrous retreat of the Russian 
armies in Galicia. His information, therefore, 
is of a far more substantial character than is that 
of most of the authors who have attempted to 
write upon the Russian collapse in English. 


The Last of the Romanoffs. By Charles 
Rivet. Translated by Hardress O’Grady. E, P. 
Dutton Company. 309 pp. IIL. $3. 


M. Rivet, as Petrograd correspondent of Le 
Temps, of Paris, has lived in Russia since the 
beginning of the present century. He speaks Rus- 
sian and has mingled much with the aristocracy, 
the middle class, and the peasants. His sympa- 
thies have always been with the advanced Lib- 
erals. The first portion of his present book is an 
attempt to make Russia known to his countrymen, 
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while in the second part he gives a vivid ac- 
count of the Revolution, as he saw it. He was 
early alive to the dangers of secret diplomacy and 
tried to warn the French people of the perils in- 
volved in the Dual Alliance. In his chapters 
dealing with this subject, he reflects severely on 
the duplicity of the former Russian Government. 


“The Dark People.” Russia’s Crisis. By 
Ernest Poole. Macmillan. 226 pp. Ill. $1.50. 

Mr. Poole gives in this volume his impressions 
of the rapidly shifting phases of Russian 
history, as he saw them in the summer and au- 
tumn of 1917. Although he deals with the vari- 
ous political parties and the Council of Workmen 
and Soldiers, the army, the industrial and labor 
problems, and the question of food and supplies, 
the whole discussion centers on the peasants, 
commonly called the “Dark People,” and to 
them he devotes the latter half of his book. It 
is in this portion of the volume that American 
readers will find the information of which they 
are chiefly in need. 


Runaway Russia. By Florence MacLeod Hare 
per. Century Company. 321 pp. IIl. $2. 

Mrs. Harper, an American woman with spe- 
cial training as a newspaper correspondent, saw 
the Russian Revolution from its beginning until 
the fall of Kerensky. “Runaway Russia” is a 
picture of the Revolution as seen through a 
woman’s eyes. A keen instinct for the dramatic 
and the picturesque has enabled her to write a 
readable and vivid narrative. 


Surgeon Grow. By M. C. Grow. Frederick 


A. Stokes & Co. 304 pp. IIl. $1.50. 


Dr. Grow, an American physician, left his 
practise and went to Russia in 1915, becoming 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Russian Army Medi- 
cal Corps. He served in three great campaigns, 
remaining until the collapse under Kerensky in 
1917. His book gives countless instances of Rus- 
sian valor in the face of the most disheartening 
conditions. 


Over the Threshold of War. By Nevil 
Monroe Hopkins. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 375 pp. Ill. $5. 

When the war began Major Hopkins was in 
Russia and saw the mobilization of the Czar’s 
troops. But he immediately passed through Ger- 
many into France and while attached to the 
American Embassy at Paris he aided the many 
distracted Germans and Americans who sought 
protection there. When he returned to Ger- 
many and Belgium under pretext of official busi- 
ness, he was put at forced labor by a German 
patrol in Belgium. His account of his numerous 
adventures in the early days of the war is read- 
able and frequently amusing. 


Attack. By Edward Liveing. Macmillan. 
114 pp. 75 cents. 

A well-written narrative of the British attack 
on Gommecourt at the beginning of the Battle 
of the Somme on July 1, 1916. Mr. John Mays- 
field supplies the introduction. 
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Raemakers’ Cartoon History of the War. 
Vol. I. Century Co. Ill. $1.50. 

The makers of cartoons play an important part 
in every conflict, industrial, sociological or mili- 
tary, of modern times. One can hardly as yet 
estimate how much the Dutch cartoonist, Louis 
Raemakers, has done to forward the cause of 
the Allied Nations. Maximilian Harden said of 
him: “He is worth to the Allies at least two 


.army corps.” 


When the fields of Flanders are healed of 
their scars, when the great guns are silent, when 
the horror of war is forgotten, Raemakers’ work 
will remain, an indelible record of Teutonic 
ruthlessness, the monument of a civilization gone 
mad, a warning “lest-we-forget.” This is the 
first volume of a series of four which will con- 
tain Raemakers’ cartoons in chronological order, 
and it is the first low-priced edition of Mr. Rae- 
makers’ work in America. 


Bairnsfather: Fragments from His Life. 
Putnams. 96 pp. II]. $1.25. 

Bruce Bairnsfather, Captain of the Royal War- 
wicks and cartoonist extraordinary to the Brit- 
ish Expeditionary Forces, is known as “the man 
who made the British Empire laugh.” He has 
extracted from a soldier’s life at the front all 
the humor of sharp contrasts and trench make- 
shift, even of surprise attacks, and coined it 
into realistic sketches so extremely funny that 
they bring instant laughter and cleanse the mind 
of the tensions of war. This book of Bairns- 
father cartoons contains a sketchy biography of 
the young soldier as jotted down by friends and 
acquaintances. He is the son of Major Thomas 
Bairnsfather of the Cheshires. He was born in 
the Himalayas, educated at Trinity College, and 
after preliminary training attached to his father’s 
regiment, the Cheshires. He went to the front 
at the beginning of the war. Most of his sketches 
were made to amuse and cheer his comrades in 
the trenches. He describes the long days in the 





“ON LEAVE”—A BAIRNSFATHER DRAWING 
(“By Gad, it’s worth it!’’) 
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THE ENVOY TO HER MAJESTY 
“Madam, your soldiers will get splendid Prussian uni- 
forms, and your Majesty will have a place of honor in 
the retinue of the Kaiser.’ 











(From Raemaekers’ ‘Cartoon History of the War’) 


earth burrows as more devitalizing than any of- 
fensive, and times when anything that would 
ease the strain and produce laughter is a god- 
send. He was wounded at Ypres, in- 
valided home and engaged as a ma- 
chine gun instructor, but eventually 
found his way back to France to cheer 
the Tommies with his pencil. He 
doesn’t make propaganda with his 
pencil as Raemakers does. His 
sketches of Huns are as human and 
funny as those of the Britishers. The 
undercurrent of his drawings says: 
War is a bad business; let’s get it 
over and be human again. 





Miss Pim’s Camouflage. By Lady Stanley. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 322 pp. $1.25. 

A most amusing war story that is a welcome 
relief from the great mass of books written about 
the war. Miss Pim, a British spinster of uncer- 
tain age, suddenly discovers that by stretching her 
neck backwards and making a little crick in her 
backbone, she can become invisible. She offers 
herself for war service at the British General 
Staff Headquarters and is sent through Germany 
as a spy visible and invisible. The tale of Miss 
Pim’s adventures with German soldiers, even 
with the Kaiser and the redoubtable Hindenburg, 
is the most consummate blending of humor with 
horror that has been written since the beginning 
of the war. Miss Pim is captured; she is con- 
demned to be shot, but her invisibility foils her 
captors and she escapes to the English lines and 
receives the Victoria Cross for the important in- 
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“HENRY AND ME” 


(William Allen White—at the right—and Henry Allen, 
both of Kansas) 


formation she has gathered. Lady Stanley is one 
of the best-known women in the British Empire, 
the widow of Sir Henry M. Stanley, the African 
explorer. 


The Martial Adventures of Henry and 
Me. By William Allen White. Macmillan. 338 
pp. Ill. $1.50. 

Two distinguished sons of Kansas, Mr. William 
Allen White and Mr. Henry Allen, born in the 
same year and for a.long period “esteemed con- 
temporaries” of each other in Kansas journalism, 
last year visited France together in the interest 
of the Red Cross and in the course of the journey 
inevitably came in contact with much material 
for good copy. Mr. White has given the reading 
public the benefit of this contact in the form of a 
volume entitled, “The Martial Adventures of 
Henry and Me.” The book is humorous, incisive, 
informing, and naturally permeated with the Mid- 
Western spirit. Tony Sarg’s drawings are in 
keeping with the liveliness of the text. 


Over Periscope Pond. By Esther Sales Root 
and Marjorie Crocker. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany: Boston. 285 pp. III. $1.50. 


Letters from two American girls engaged in 
war work in Paris from October, 1916, to Jan- 
uary, 1918. 


The Secret Press in Belgium. By Jean 
Massart. T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., Adelphi Ter- 
race, London. 96 pp. Ill. 2/6. 


A description of a phase of Belgium’s existence 
under German rule that has greatly interested 
Americans—the clandestine printing and distri- 
bution of newspapers, pamphlets, books and other 


publications. When reading M. Massart’s ac- 
count one enjoys the novel experience of perus- 
ing uncensored writings. This secret press, as 
the author of this little pamphlet reinarks, “en- 
ables the foreigner to realize the indomitable 
energy and the persistent good humor of a peo- 
ple that will not allow itself to be crushed.” 


The Soldier’s Scrap Book. By William R. 
Kane. Ridgewood, N. J.: Station Place Press. 
111 pp. 60 cents. 


A miscellaneous collection of songs, poems, and 
prose selections of interest to the average soldier. 


Above the French Lines. Letters of Stuart 
Walcott, American Aviator. Princeton University 
Press. 93 pp. $1. 

Stuart Walcott, a Princeton Senior who lost 
his life in December last_as an aviator in the 
French service, was the son of Dr. Charles D. 
Walcott, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington. The present volume is made up 
of letters that he wrote from the front during the 
latter half of 1917. In these letters he relates 
his experiences in the air service and unconscious- 
ly reveals the kind of courage that should prove 
an inspiration to young men in the American 
service. 


Airfare of To-day and of the Future. By 
Edgar Middleton. Charles  Scribner’s Sons. 
192 pp. Ill. $1.50. 

So rapid are the changes in the methods of 
air fighting in this war that it is too much to 
expect of any book on the subject that the very 
latest developments will be covered. Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s volume at least gives a fair presentation 
of the conditions of air work as they stood at the 
beginning of the war, together with a clear state- 
ment of the general lines on which the progress 
of airfare, as he calls it, has been promoted down 
to the present time. 


The Adventures of Arnold Adair, American 
Ace. By Laurence LaTourette Driggs. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Company. 335 pp. $1.35. 

Arnold Adair, a New York boy who at- 
tended a boys’ school in Switzerland before en- 
tering Harvard College, joined the French fly- 
ing corps in the first year of the war. In this 
book he gives a thrilling account of a submarine 
hunt by French airplanes, a_ successful attack 
against a Zeppelin, bomb-throwing expeditions, 
and finally a dramatic meeting in the air between 
the American Ace and his old school chum, 
Rheinhart, who was a pilot in the German Air 
Service. The story is obviously fictitious, but con- 
ditions are accurately stated. 


Aircraft and Submarines. By Willis J. 
Abbot. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 388 pp. III. $3.50. 

Mr. Abbot treats two distinct subjects in a 
single volume. His aircraft story is exceedingly 
well told, and is illustrated by many full-page 
reproductions from photographs and from paint- 
ings, including those of John D. Whiting, and 
the eminent French artist and aviator, Lieutenant 
Farré. The section on the submarine boat cov- 
ers the American work of Holland and Lake, 
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and gives an excellent account of the develop- 
ment of the invention in Europe. 


Just Behind the Front in France. By Noble 
Foster Hoggson. John Lane Company. 171 


pp. $1.50. 

Mr. Hoggson was a member of the American 
Industrial Commission that visited France in 
the fall of 1916 in order to study actual condi- 
tions and learn how the help of the United States 
might be most effectively extended. In this vol- 
ume he gives an account of what he saw on that 
journey. 


The A. E. F. With Pershing’s Army in 
France. By Heywood Broun. D. Appleton & 
Co. 296 pp. $1.50. 

Mr. Broun was with the first detachment of 
American troops when they landed in France last 
summer, stayed with them in their training 
camp, and saw them enter the trenches. His book 
forms one of the liveliest accounts of the early 
adventures of Pershing’s men that have appeared 
in print. 


Handbook of Northern France. By Wil- 
liam Morris Davis. Harvard University Press. 
174 pp. Tl ‘$t. 

This handbook, prepared with the approval 
of the Geography Committee of the National Re- 
search Council, is highly commended by Colonel 
Paul Azan, of the French Military Commission, 
to this country. He declares that the informa- 
tion about the geography of France contained in 
this book is indispensable to army officers on 
foreign service. The region northeast of the 
Seine is treated in detail, and there is a brief 
account of the adjacent portions of Belgium and 
Western Germany. 


In the National Army Hopper. By Draf- 
tee No. 357. J. B. Lippincott Company. 54 pp. 
25 cents... : 

This compact summary of the National Army’s 


daily routine is said to have been prepared by a 
well-known army officer. 


The Making of a Modern Army. By Rene 
Radiguet. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 163 pp. $1.50. 


An up-to-date study by a French general, based 
on three years’ experience on the Western Front. 
General Radiguet’s instruction and suggestions as 
to the organization of an army and the method of 
its operations in the field may be profitably 
studied by all American officers. 


The Cadet Manual. By Major E. Z. Steever 
III. and Major J. L. Frink. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany: Philadelphia. 317 pp. $1.50. 

An official handbook for high-school volunteers. 


Bombs and Hand Grenades. By Captain 
Bertram Smith. E. P. Dutton Company. 90 
pp. Ill. $2. 

_A technical description, well illustrated with 
diagrams, and including British, French, and 
German ‘types of construction. 


From All the Fronts. 
kenzie. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.50. 

A series of war stories, together with brief 
biographical sketches of General Sir William 
Robertson, Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, 
General Foch, General Petain, and Admiral Sir 
David Beatty. 


By Donald A. Mac- 
199 pp. 


Mexico’s Dilemma. By Carl W. Acker- 
mann. George H. Doran Company. 281 pp. 
$1.50. 


This volume contains the greater part of five 
articles contributed a few months ago by Mr. 
Ackermann to the Saturday Evening Post, of 
Philadelphia, together with considerable new ma- 
terial. Mr. Ackermann is an experienced news- 
paper correspondent, and while in Mexico made 
a careful estimate of German activities there. 


Militarism and Statecraft. By Munroe Smith. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 286 pp. $1.50. 

Of the articles included in this volume, the 
first, “Military Strategy versus Diplomacy,” deals 
with the outbreak of the Great War; the sec- 
ond, “Diplomacy versus Military Strategy,” with 
the widening of the conflict through British inter- 
vention into a World War extending over the 
Eastern Hemisphere; the third, “The German 
Theory of Warfare,” with the further expansion 
of the conflict through the intervention of the 
United States and other nations that had desired 
to remain neutral; and the fourth, “German Land 
Hunger,” with the less direct but more decisive 
causes of the war which are found chiefly in the 
desires and illusions that had been developing 
for at least half a century in the German na- 
tional mind. An appendix contains correspond- 
ence with Colonel Theodore Roosevelt occa- 
sioned by the publication of the first article. 


Liberty and Democracy. By Hartley Burr 
Alexander. Marshall Jones Company: Bos- 
ton. 229 pp. $1.75. 

A volume of essays on American ideals by the 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Ne- 
braska. There is no attempt in this book to 
dogmatize, but merely to set forth fairly and 
without prejudice the American opinions of lib- 
erty and democracy as they react to the World 
War. The essays are noteworthy for their clear- 
ness of statement. 


The Secret of the Marne. By Marcel Berger 
and Maude Berger. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 361 
pp. $1.50. 

A novel built around the crisis at the Marne 
when Von Kluck turned to the southeast instead 
of continuing on the road to Paris. A young 
French sergeant, according to this tale, held the 
key to the situation and thus saved Paris. 


The World War and the Road to Peace. 
By T. B. McLeod. Macmillan. 126 pp. 60 cents. 


A justification of the war, addressed in the 
main to pacifists, with an introductory note by 
Reverend Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 
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NATURE AND OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS 


The Human Side of Birds. By Royal Dixon. 
Stokes. 246 pp. $1.75. 

A most entertaining volume of bird study writ- 
ten from a new angle which shows that birds 
have many traits in common with mankind. Mr. 
Dixon writes in the foreword that birds fill all 
professions from fishermen to street cleaners. 
Woodpeckers are storekeepers; yellowhammers 
are owners of wine cellars; wry-necks are bakers 
of ant-cakes. Some birds raise insects for pro- 
visions, maintain unions, military and labor or- 
ganizations. They have a distinct social life, ar- 
tistic homes and entertain extensively. They are 
of as many shades of disposition as there are 
types of people. The chapters consider birds as 
cliff dwellers and mound builders, policemen of 
the air, dancers, athletes, musicians, roadmakers, 
street-cleaners and fishermen. Other chapters 
picture the birds’ beauty parlors, their courts of 
justice, and their theaters. The volume is writ- 
ten with great sympathy and charm and delight- 
fully illustrated. 


Wilderness Honey. By Frank Lillie Pol- 
lock. Century Co. 325 pp. $1.25. 


Do you want to know how to keep bees and 
increase the nation’s store of sweets in wartime? 
And if you do, would you like to read all the 
details of successful bee-keeping in the form of 
a most delightful story that fascinates by the 
sheer charm of its narrative? Then read “Wil- 
derness Honey,” a breezy adventure story of sev- 
eral young people who started a bee-ranch for 
profit in the wilds of Canada. Mr. Pollock, the 
author, is a beekeeper of large experience. Early 
in the spring he has his armies of bees on a 
ranch down South on the Alabama River, where 
they gather, during March and April, honey from 
the wild flowers, the Alabama tulepo, and the 
ti-ti. When that season comes to an end, he 
ships his bees to Canada where the bees at once 
go to work on the blossoms of the clover and 
wild raspberry. The book has six full-page il- 
lustrations by H. C. Edwards. 


Our Backdoor Neighbors. By Frank C. 
Pellett. Abingdon Press. 209 pp. III]. $1.50. 

A well printed, illustrated book about birds 
and animals, and their intimate ways that every 
boy and girl who is going to the country for a 
vacation will want to own. It is the most de- 
lightful volume of nature study among recent 
publications. The photographs are unusual and 
show what can be done in the way of photo- 
graphing animals and birds if one has affection 
for them and a store of patience. The last chap- 
ter, “The Caterpillar’s Prophecy,” is a sermon 
of faith in the Creator of all things. The natu- 
ralist is convinced after observing the change 
from caterpillar to butterfly that the “same in- 
visible Hand that had transformed the sleeping 
caterpillar would prepare him for a state that 
would bring the fullest development to his dor- 
mant powers.” 


Fieldbook of Insects. By Frank E. Lutz. 


Putnam. 509 pp. IIl. $2.50. 
A valuable handbook of pocket size prepared 


by the associate curator of the Department of 
Vertebrae Zodlogy of the American Museum of 
Natural History. The material and plates are 
arranged with special reference to the north- 
eastern United States, and aim to answer all 
common questions nature-students or farmers 
would ask about insects. This compilation is in- 
valuable for the farmer and home _ gardener. 
The great number of varieties of insects are 
hardly realized by the layman. There are, for 
instance, 15,000 species found within fifty miles of 
New York City. 


CAMPING AND TOURING 


The Book of Camping. By A. Hyatt Ver- 


rill. Knopf. 195 pp. $1. 


Nearly every one has a desire really to go 
camping. This handbook of convenient size to 
slip in one’s pocket tells what camping means, 
how and where to camp, how to keep house with 
primitive utensils, and gives directions for trail- 
ing and tramping, fishing, trapping, and emer- 
gency hints for first aid in case of accident. The 
suggestions are condensed and practical, and 
diagrams and drawings show the amateur camper 
just how to follow them. 


Touring Afoot. By C. P. Fordyce. Outing 
Co. 166 pp. Ill. 80 cents. 


To the seasoned walker there is no more de- 
lightful way to spend a vacation than to “hit 
the trail.” This volume, number 52, of the Out- 
ing Handbooks, divides tramping into two di- 
visions: Road Tramping, and Forest Cruising, 
and gives complete illustrated directions for fol- 
lowing both pastimes. 


The Story of a Pass in the Adirondacks. 
By Rev. A. L. Byron-Curtiss. Badger. 224 pp. 
$1.25. 


The “pass” in this book is not one of the gate- 
ways of the Adirondacks, but a pass on paper 
which enabled a man and two boys to have a 
good time camping and fishing on the territory 
owned by an exclusive Adirondack club. While 
the material is desultory, a compound of the au- 
thor’s experiences and observations, together with 
stories picked up in his travels; it is pleasantly 
written and will please those who anticipate a 
vacation in the Adirondacks. 


FARM BOOKS 


The Fat of the Land. By John Williams 
Streeter. Macmillan. 406 pp. $1.50. 

A new edition of a popular work which will 
undoubtedly be welcomed to-day as eagerly as 
at the time of its first publication. Dr. Streeter’s 
account of the purchase and development of a 
factory farm shows what can be done under 
intelligent management with waste land that has 
become impoverished. It is a fascinating story 
of human effort, and at the same time a prac- 
tical manual that will assist up-to-date farmers 
who use modern scientific methods, 
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Farm Accounting. By Hiram T. Scovill. 
Appleton. 429 pp. Ill. $2. 


This manual shows the farmer who owns his 
farm, the tenant farmer and farm manager, how 
to keep his accounts accurately and easily. The 
author notes that the business of farming after 
passing through the self-sufficing and money- 
making stages is now entering upon the third 
stage, which is the scientific stage. As land val- 
ues must rise on account of the exhaustion of 
public domain, the farmer must realize interest 
on his capital as well as on labor, therefore ex- 
act accounting becomes a necessity. 


Three Acres and Liberty. By Bolton 
Hall. Macmillan. 276 pp. IIl. $1.75. 


A revised edition of a book that helped to pave 
the way to our millions of war gardens. It is a 
spirited and reliable guide to intensive agriculture, 
and shows, as the author states in the foreword, 
that the “earth brings forth abundantly after its 
kind to satisfy the desire of every living thing.” 
Every chapter of the new edition has been re- 
vised by a specialist in order to make the book 
thoroughly up-to-date in methods of modern 
scientific agriculture. It is said not one worker 
who followed its counsels reported failure. 





ECONOMICS AND GOVERNMENT 


History of Labor in the United States. 
By John R. Commons, David J. Saposse, Helen 
L. Sumner, E. B. Mittleman, H. E. Hoagland, 
John B. Andrews, Selig Perlman. With an In- 
troductory Note by Henry W. Farnum. Mac- 
millan. Vol. I. 623 pp. Vol. II. 620 pp. 
$6.50 each. 

Two features sharply distinguish this work 
from others in its field. In the first place, it 
includes a careful description of economic, social 
and political conditions in this country, based on 
original sources. It takes account of historical 
forces that have been at work in the United 
States from the beginning, and in a sense offers 
an economic interpretation of American history. 
In the second place, instead of attempting merely 
to record the rise of labor organizations, the 
book goes deeper and traces the history of the 
movements that have underlain such organiza- 
tions, together with the philosophies and ideals 
that those movements represent. Professor Com- 
mons, the chief editor of the work, besides being 
a lifelong student of the American labor prob- 
lem, has had much practical experience as a mem- 
ber of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
and of the Federal Commission on Industrial 
Relations. He not only knows his subject his- 
torically, but he has an intimate acquaintance 
with the manifold complexities of the present- 
day labor movement. As editor of the “Docu- 
mentary History of American Industrial Society,” 
published by the Carnegie Institute, Professor 
Commons did pioneer work in this field, which 
has been recognized by economists throughout the 
country. 


Social Democracy Explained. By John 
Spargo. Harper & Brothers. 338 pp. $1.50. 


Mr. Spargo is an American Socialist who has 
felt compelled to leave the Socialist party be- 
cause of its attitude on the war. In this work he 
gives an able exposition of the fundamental 
principles of socialism and discusses their appli- 
cation in modern society. His concluding chapter, 
an unreserved denunciation of the liquor traffic 
is radically opposed to the treatment of this topic 
that is usually met with in socialist literature. 


Codperation, the Hope of the Consumer. 
By Emerson P. Harris. Macmillan. 328 pp. $2. 
Mr. Harris approaches his subject from the 


storekeeper’s viewpoint. In an introduction to 
the volume Mr. John Graham Brooks says 
that the author’s years of experience with ‘a 
coéperative store free the reader at once from 
all fear that he is to have another sentimental 
handling of this subject. On the other hand, the 
treatment of the problems of coéperation is emi- 
ently practical throughout. 


Profit-Sharing. By Arthur W. Burritt, Henry 
S. Dennison, Edwin F. Gay, Ralph E. Heilman, 
and Henry P. Kendall. Harper & Brothers. 
328 pp. $2.50. 

This volume gives the results of an investi- 
gation undertaken three years ago by a group 
of business men and university professors. No 
one of these investigators, it should be said, 
started with the assumption or reached the con- 
clusion that profit-sharing is to be regarded as 
a social panacea. So far from believing that it 
could be. made an instrument for revolutionizing 
the present economic system, the régime of pri- 
vate property and the wage system was presup- 
posed, and the investigators merely endeavored 
to mark out the place of profit-sharing within 
that system. They became convinced that its 
possibilities of usefulness are far greater than 
has been generally realized, and that it may be 
expected to have a wider and more carefully 
planned use in the future. In presenting the re- 
sults of their inquiry the authors have performed 
a useful service. 


Organized Banking. By Eugene E. Agger. 
Henry Holt and Company. 385 pp. $3. 

The introduction of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, with the attendant changes in American 
banking methods, seems to demand a fresh treat- 
ment of the whole subject of American banking. 
In the present work the mobilization of credit 
by the commercial bank is explained, and _ the 
reader is made acquainted with the principles 
that must be borne in mind in the organization of 
such banks into a nation-wide system. 


The Chicago Produce Market. By Edwin 
G. Nourse. Houghton, Mifflin Company: Boston. 
304 pp. $2.25. 

The latest volume in the Hart, Schaffner and 


Marx Prize Essay Series. Allusion was made 
to the Chicago market situation in articles con- 
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tributed to the Review oF Reviews for April last. 
In the present volume the author discusses both 
the wholesale and retail market systems and 
their effect on prices, with an account of the Chi- 
cago Municipal Markets Commission and other 
projects for improving the situation there. The 
profits of the producer and the middleman and 
the ultimate cost to the consumer are analyzed 
in an illuminating way. 


Regulation of Railways. By Samuel O. 
Dunn. D. Appleton & Co. 352 pp. $1.75. 

A timely discussion of government ownership 
versus government control by the editor of the 
Railway Age. Assuming that the present sys- 
tem of government control is to serve merely as 
a war measure, Mr. Dunn contends that to re- 
turn to the old system of management on the 
coming of peace without first making important 
reforms of regulation would be highly undesir- 
able. The changes in our past machinery and 
policy of regulation which the writer believes 
could be made are indicated in this volume, which 
includes a discussion of “the failure of govern- 
ment ownership in Canada.” 


Use Your Government. By Alissa Franc. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 374 pp. $2. 

This book is addressed to the individual citi- 
zen, and undertakes to show what most citizens 
possibly have never thought of—how their gov- 
ernment directly helps them in many of the com- 
mon relations of life. 


Creating Capital. By Frederick L. Lipman. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 72 pp. 75 cents. 

A straightforward, common-sense statement of 
what is involved in money-making as an hon- 
orable aim in life. 


The State Tax Commission. By Harley 
Leist Lutz. Harvard University Press. $2.75. 

This volume sets forth the development and 
results of State control over the assessment of 
property for taxation. Many well-informed 
Americans are really unaware of the important 
part now played by many of the State govern- 
ments in matters of taxation. Within the past 
few years there has been a rapid approach to 
coordination in tax administration, and for the 
first time we begin to see something like a pos- 
sible solution of the problem of equitable dis- 
tribution of the property tax. This monograph, 
prepared by the Professor of Economics of Ober- 
lin College, was awarded the David A. Wells 
prize for the year 1915-16. 


Excess Condemnation. By Robert E. Cush- 
man. D. Appleton & Co. 323 pp. $2. 

This volume in the “National Municipal League 
Series” deals with a question of municipal gov- 
ernment that has rapidly come to the front of 
late. That portion of the American public which 
dwells in cities has long been familiar with the 
practise of condemning land for parks, public 
buildings, or other enterprises which have for 
their ultimate object civic or social betterment. 
The proposition for excess condemnation means 
that the city shall have the right to condemn other 


property in the vicinity of such improvements and 
to sell this adjoining property at a profit later on 
because of the enhanced property values caused 
by the improvements themselves. In this volume 
the subject of excess condemnation is treated from 
the standpoint of the American city. This is a 
pioneer book. 


Principles Governing the Retirement of 
Public Employees. By Lewis Meriam. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 476 pp. $2.75. 


This volume, published under the auspices of 
the Institute for Government Research, covers 
ground that is unfamiliar to the average citizen 
or even to the members of our State Legislatures 
or of the National Congress. The experience of 
other counties with retirement systems has been 
studied to advantage, and an attempt has been 
made to work out a rational and consistent sys- 
tem applicable to a democracy like that of the 
United States. The social, economic, administra- 
tive and financial problems are considered and 
due attention is given to the objections that have 
been urged against retirement legislation. 


The National Budget System and American 
Finance. By Charles Wallace Collins. Mac- 
millan. 151 pp. $1.25. 

Everybody believes that the budget system in 
national finance must come. Some approach to 
such a system has already been adapted in sev- 
eral of the States. The Nation must quickly fol- 
low suit, and the urgency of the matter is 
enhanced by the enormous cost of the war. In 
this little book, Mr. Collins explains what the 
budget system is and what it involves by way of 
administrative readjustment at Washington. 


Burrows of Michigan and the Republican 
Party. By William Dana Orcutt. Longmaiis, 
Green & Co. Vol. I. 357 pp. Vol. II. 369 pp. IIl. $6. 

The late Senator Burrows, of Michigan, was a 
members of the “Old Guard” of the Republican 
party, faithful to the last and suffering defeat in 
the primaries because of his resolute stand against 
progressivism in the party. His biographer is 
clearly not in sympathy with reactionary politics 
in any form, yet he deals tactfully and in the 
main fairly with those episodes in Mr. Burrows’ 
later years which brought out the quality of his 
assertive “Stand-pat” Republicanism of early 
twentieth-century vintage. It is with Mr. Bur- 
rows’ record as a Republican from 1856 to 1900 
that Mr. Orcutt is more deeply concerned, and 
his services to the causes of protection and scund 
money are fully and appreciatively set forth. 


Norman Institutions. By Charles Homer Has- 
kins. Harvard University Press: Cambridge. 
377 pp, TH. ($275. 

A scholarly account of the rise and growth of 
the institutions of Normandy, considered espe- 
cially in relation to the development of English 
institutions. The Norman origin of the jury, for 
example, is described in detail. Much of the 
material of this volume was acquired by Professor 
Haskins in French archives and has never before 
been published. 
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WAR VERSE, CANADIAN-AMERICAN 


ONTROVERSY over the different varieties 

of poetic art has ceased for the time being, 
for the poets have undertaken to cheer the soldier 
in the trenches with lively jingles, and comfort 
those at home with appreciations of  self- 
sacrifice, bravery and patriotism. The question 
is no longer asked, Is it poetry? but rather, Does 
it give us sympathy and comfort, a message to 
uplift our sinking spirits and a rhythm and a tune 
to live by? Simple, direct poetry of this kind 
is found in recent books of American and Cana- 
dian war verse. 


In “Hours of France,’ a collection of short 


poems of France in peace and war, Paul Scott 
Mowrer expresses his gratitude for the vision of 
loveliness France has been to him. There are 
verses on the many aspects of the countryside, 
poems of Brittany, and lyrics of the war that 
are tense with deep feeling. One of these pays 
tribute to an American aviator who was killed 
at the front. 


TO THE MEMORY OF KIFFIN YATES ROCKWELL 


You who fought for France with a mystic pas- 
sion, 

Soaring fierce and lonely above the thunder, 

Fiery one, aggressor in fifty combats, 

Ever the bravest; 


We who know your look, and the noble sweet- 


ness, 
All your high disdain for the death you smiled 
on, 
Bend one thought in reverence down before you— 
Fallen in beauty. 


If words could sting to shame the men who 
planned the war, the poems of George Sterling 
in “The Binding of the Beast,”* a book of recent 
war poems, would accomplish the feat. Yet 
beyond all hatred of their loathly deeds, the 
poet discerns that our war is not against men, 
but against their “bestial heritage.” In a sonnet 
called, “To the Hun,” he has made this clear. 


TO THE HUN 


Nor for thy lust of conquest do we blame 
Thy monstrous armies, nor the blinded rage 
That holds thee traitor to this gentler age, 

Nor yet for cities given to the flame; 

For changing Europe finds thy heart the same 
And as of old thy bestial heritage. 

The Light is not for thee. The war we wage 

Is less on thee than on thy deathless shame. 


Lo, this is thy betrayal—that we know, 

Gazing on thee, how far Man’s footsteps stray 
From the pure heights of love and brotherhood,— 
How deep in undelivered night we go— 

How long on bitter paths we shall delay, 
Held by the bruteship from the Gates of Good. 


Selected poems from the popular collections of 
verse by the late William Henry Drummond, 
the Canadian singer of the “honest Canayen,” 
and from a volume by May Harvey Drummond 
are published under the title of one of Drum- 


tHours of France. By Paul Scott Mowrer. Dutton. 
pp. $1. 

*The Binding of the Beast. 
Francisco: Robertson. 55 pp. 





By George Sterling. San 
$1. 


mond’s former books, “The Habitant.”* The vol- 
ume is of pocket size, bound in khaki and pre- 
pared especially for the fighters on sea, on land, 
and in the air, the boys in khaki and blue. 


“Remember when these tales you read 
Of rude but honest ‘Canayen’ 

That Joliet, La Verandrye, 

La Salle, Marquette, and Hennepin 
Were all true ‘Canayen’ themselves— 
And in their veins the same red strain 
The conquering blood of Normandie 
Flowed strong and gave America 
Coureurs de bois and voyageurs 
Whose trail extends from sea to sea.” 


Mr. Don C. Seitz’s book of stirring war poems, 
“In Praise of War,’* includes his well-known 
poem, “The Burial of John Paul Jones,” origi- 
nally published in Harper’s Weekly, which 
aroused public sentiment and hastened the prepa- 
ration of a fitting tomb for the great Commo- 
dore. Mr. Seitz pays eloquent tribute to the 
valor of the Canadians at Vimy Ridge. 


“Cheers for thee, O tall Canadians! 

Erect as the ever green spruce-trees, 

Strong as the withes of oak and birch sprouts, 
Light in your step as the bark canoe 

Skimming the waves of Lake Nipigon; 

Swift as the red deer, brave as the grizzly, 
Lithe as the panther—lean, too, and tawny; 
Impetuous as the north wind over Saskatchewan, 
Driving all foes before in resistless advancing. 
Oh, valorous victors of Vimy! 

To you on the hilltop 

Lift we our cheers.” 


In “Sea Dogs and Men at Arms,’” a Canadian 
book of songs, Jesse Edgar Middleton, sings the 
glory of the English on land and sea, and gives 
Canada her share of praise for all she has done 
for the British Empire since the beginning of the 
war. He has commemorated in an eloquent bit 
of verse “Canada to America,” the first appear- 
ance of the American flag in the trenches in 
France. According to the dispatches, Private 
Robert Davis, of Texas, a member of one of the 
Canadian battalions which fought at Vimy Ridge, 
April 9, 1917, carried an American flag, and 
waved it at the crest of the captured Ridge. He 
was killed in action shortly afterwards. This is 
said to be the first time Old Glory was ever dis- 
played on a European battlefield. 


At Vimy Ridge your flag was shown, 

The starry Flag we love to praise. 

By one bold Paladin ’twas borne. 

Wreathe him the myrtle with the bays. 
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God rest him! But Canadian guns 
Had torn the enemy to wrack, 
The bayonets of our Northern sons 
Gleamed minatory in his track. 
8The Habitant. By William Henry Drummond. Put- 





nam. 113 pp. 4 
: ‘In “— of War. By Don C. Seitz. Harper Bros. 
1 pp. $1. 

5Sea Dogs and Men at Arms. By Jesse Edgar Mid- 
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THE PROBABLE COST OF FOUR 
YEARS OF WAR 


N the remaining two months of the 

fourth year of the war, attention will be 
centered wholly on the military aspects of it. 
A season of heavy battles is ahead. But, as 
the summer goes on, the economic aspects 
will become more prominent. For then the 
question will gradually be determined as to 
whether Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
from their own resources and those which 
they have torn from Rumania and_ the 
Ukraine, are to be able to feed their peoples 
another winter and supply their factories 
with the raw materials necessary to the man- 
ufacture of munitions. We know now 
under what stress they are operating. If 
reports received in this country are only par- 
tially. true, the food situation in the Central 
Empires is more serious than at any time 
since the first year of the war and the sources 
of supply of materials are slowly running dry. 

Against this is the position of the Allies. 
With them the question of raw materials 
resolves itself entirely into one of shipping. 
Given sufficient ships, there will be abundant 
quotas of these. Without ships, the large 
harvests which are now promised in the 
United States and Canada and those of Aus- 
tralia and South America are unavailing 
where most needed. Therefore, the records 
of ship production which are being almost 
daily announced, inspire much confidence, 
for their impression will begin to be felt 
most strongly just about the time when the 
Central Powers take stock of their resources 
in the early part of the fifth year of war. 


Austria’s Bankruptcy 


It is undoubtedly the economic conditions 
in Germany and in Austria-Hungary that 
keep pressing on the military leaders for a 
decision in the field this summer or fall. 
We know that Austria is bankrupt and has 
been so for two years. The Empire, at the 
outbreak of the war, possessed gold and 
silver holdings of $312,000,000. Her note 
issues were $432,000,000. The ratio of gold 
to notes, therefore, was high, or 63% per 
cent. At the end of 1917 her note emis- 
sions had expanded over eight times the 
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original amount and were $3,594,000,000, 


whereas gold and silver has shrunk to less 


-than $65,000,000. ‘The net result from the 


standpoint of the index of solvency was a 
cover for notes by metal of about 1 per cent. 

In the same period Germany, having “‘bor- 
rowed” Austria’s gold to make her total look 
more impressive to her enemies, had expand- 
ed her Reichsbank notes over four times, had 
created over $1,500,000,000 of loan-bank 
certificates, and had liquefied the currency of 
the Empire by other expedients convenient 
to wartime but to be reckoned with in the 
final readjustment. 


America’s Weight in the Scale 


As Russia is nominally an ally of Ger- 
many, her own financial condition, standing 
between that of Austria and Germany in 
degree of effectiveness, cannot be brought 
into the net average of the Entente and their 
European associates, which is considerably 
better than that of their enemies. Then, as 
the bulwark, we have the great strength of 
the United States, with its command of a 
gold fund exceeding that of most of the 
countries of the world combined and a rela- 
tively small note issue to this fund. 

The accurate commentator in August 
will possibly draw a close parallel between 
the then existing resources of the Allies and 
those of the Central Powers and the rather 
close balance between the financial status of 
the two groups. It will be found that Great 
Britain and France together are stronger in 
some essentials than is Germany while, in 
others, Germany is better fortified than they. 
The conspicuous fact will be that the United 
States was essential to the ultimate success 
of the Allies, both from the factor of men 
and materials and of money, and that to-day 
the nightmare of the German statesman is 
how to overcome the great balance against 
him, and particularly, how to meet the in- 
evitable weight of American influence over 
raw materials which his country will require 
in its reconstruction and of the distributing 
power of this country to all parts of the 
globe by means of its great merchant marine. 
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THE PROBABLE COST OF FOUR YEARS OF WAR 


Neither Boycotts nor Indemnities Likely 


The idea of an economic boycott after the 
war is being abandoned. At times it has 
had considerable vogue and has been put 
forward as leverage against the Central 
Powers. It is recognized, however, that this 
war, as all others, has been bred from the 
desire for commercial expansion and that if 
limitations are to be placed by one country 
against another when peace is arranged there 
will be set up the constant irritant of war. 
Likewise heavy indemnities of money, if ex- 
acted, lead to endless strife and international 
discord: Any people, therefore, which be- 
lieves that it will be able to cancel debts in- 
curred since 1914 by the payments of the 
vanquished and is to-day spending huge 
sums in the expectation of so liquidating its 
war claims, will have an unhappy awakening. 


Summary of the Cost 


It is possible to estimate with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy the cost of the four years 
of war ending with July 31. The actual 
figures are available for the period to Decem- 
ber 31, 1917. A remarkably close review 
of the situation has been made by the Fed- 
eral Reserve: Board and appears in its April 
Bulletin. It shows that for the three and a 
half years the public debts of twelve warring 
countries grew nearly $112,000,000,000. 
Since then Great Britain has been spending 
at the daily rate of from $30,000,000 to 
$35,000,000. Her budget for 1918-19 is 
$15,000,000,000. The United States’ daily 
cost, for the period, will average an equal 
amount. Just now it is above $40,000,000. 
Germany is spending approximately the same 
as Great Britain, French and Italian expen- 
ditures combined are not far from $30,000,- 
000 a day. With the other belligerents and 
neutrals included the whole daily cost is in 
the neighborhood of $150,000,000. 

The war debts of the different powers, to 
July 31, 1918, will be about as follows: 


Great Britain and colonies. . . .$33,000,000,000 


Feneil os ig ghee xh ws xa le 20,000,000,000 
WE sh anes ficou te 22,000,000,000 
United States ............... 12,000,000,000 
SS TR iD 2 6,000,000,000 


ine, Se EE eee $32,000,000,000 
Austria-Hungary ............ 17,500,000,000 
Bulgaria and Turkey......... 3,000,000,000 


If, to these figures are added the cost to 
Holland, Switzerland and Scandanavian 
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countries of maintaining neutrality, the di- 
rect war debt will easily approach $150,- 
000,000,000. 

Prior to August 1, 1914, the debt of the 
warring nations was as follows: , 


Great Britain................ $3,500,000,000 
ea IM Re ee Ie 6,600,000,000 
Es eeewaiidwddakdsuetics 2,800,000,000 
MR eis aa tails poe 5,000,000,000 


1,200,000,000 


ee $1,165,000,000 
4,000,000,000 


Germany 
Austria-Hungary ............ 


The whole debt of these countries, there- 
fore, when they have concluded the fourth 


year of the war, will be about $175,000,- 
000,000. 

The pre-war interest rate of the greater 
portion of the debt would average about 314 
per cent. On the loans made since war be- 
gan the average would be nearly 5 per cent. 
If we strike an average for the $175,000,- 
000,000 of 414 per cent. the service of this 
debt next August will be at the annual rate 
of nearly eight billions of dollars. In other 
words, the interest charges will equal the 
pre-war debt of Great Britain, Italy and 
the United States and be 50 per cent. in ex- 
cess of the 1914 national debts of the Cen- 
tral Powers. Germany now has a carrying 
charge that is more than the equivalent of 
her pre-war debt. 


Expanding Tax Systems 


All of the nations realize that they must 
raise more of their war cost from current 
revenues. ‘Taxation schemes are being de- 
veloped everywhere. Great Britain and 
Canada have just introduced new levies on 
incomes and excess profits, France is steadily 
expanding her tax system against great op- 
position originally and German economists 
are not so satisfied as they were a short time 
ago with their policy of limiting taxation 
during the war. In this country the results 
of last year’s tax laws have more than re- 
alized the hopes of the Treasury Depart- 
ment with the promise of $1,000,000,000 
trom incomes and business profits in excess of 
the original estimate. Other forms of taxa- 
tion, however, are being proposed and as the 
war cost goes on increasing the scale of tax- 
ation will have to rise. There will, how- 
ever, be no such advance in percentage of 
taxes to bonds in the 1919 budget as there 
was between 1917 and 1918. 





THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 937. STANDARD RAILROAD BONDS FOR 
SAFE INVESTMENT 
I have about $10,000 which I wish to invest where 
* I can get the best interest and have the money safe. 
What do you think of British Secured Notes; Penn- 
sylvania; United States Steel preferred;. Great North- 
ern preferred, and New York Central stocks? 


We do not know of any good reason why you 
should not divide a’ portion of the surplus capital 
you have available for investment among the 
securities mentioned. One suggestion in particular 
which we are constrained to make in respect to 
the stocks is that there is always a certain amount 
of business risk connected with the purchase of 
even the best of this class of securities, so that, 
especially in a case like yours, we do not believe 
such securities ought to make up a very large pro- 
portion of the whole investment. 

To afford a solid foundation for such an in- 
vestment as yours under prevailing market condi- 
tions, we would suggest using perhaps as much 
as three-fourths of the available funds for the 
purchase of standard, well-seasoned, long-term 
railroad bonds like— 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Adjustment Mort- 
gage 4 per cents. 

Baltimore & Ohio First Mortgage 4 per cents. 

N. Y. Central Consolidation 4 per cents. 

Northern Pacific Prior Lien 4 per cents. 

Southern Pacific First & Refunding 4 per cents. 

Union Pacific 1st & Refunding 4 per cents. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 1st 
Consolidated 5 per cents. 

Wisconsin-Central First General 4 per cents. 

Of the railroad issues mentioned here, all ex- 
cept the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Adjust- 
ment 4 per cents.; N. Y. Central Consolidation 4 
per cents., and Wisconsin-Central First General 
4 per cents. are legal ‘investments for savings 
bank and trust funds in New York State, where 
the restrictions in respect to such investments are 
perhaps more carefully drawn than under the 
laws of any other State. The average income fig- 
ured at the coupon rate from bonds of this gen- 
eral character, if purchased at current prices, 
would be well over 5 per cent., a rate beyond 
which one cannot go very far even in these ex- 
traordinary times and still keep strictly within the 
bounds of conservative investment. 


No. 938. SUGGESTIONS FOR YIELD OF OVER 
5 PER CENT. 

I should be glad to have you suggest how an _ in- 
vestment of from two to three thousand dollars might 
be made so that the principal would be as safe as in a 
savings bank, but yield as much as 6 per cent. 


It is not easy, even in these days of high interest 
rates, to obtain investments offering savings bank 
safety together with a yield of as much as 6 per 


cent. This is especially true in the category of 
long-term bonds. 

However, you would find it Sree to obtain 
a yield of perhaps as much as 51% per cent. with 
a high degree of safety by selecting something, 


for example, like California Gas & Electric Uni- 
fying & Refunding 5 per cents., which we believe 
are now quoted in the open market at about 90. 
These bonds represent one of the underlying 
liens of the Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
and are in our judgment among the best of the 
standard seasoned public utility investments. 
Under ordinary investment market conditions 
they could be expected to sell in the neighbor- 
hood of par. 

If you cared to select something in the category 
of short-term securities you would find it pos- 
sible to obtain a slightly higher rate of net in- 
come with the sacrifice of perhaps only a rela- 
tively small degree of intrinsic investment merit. 
In this category of securities we think we should 
be inclined to recommend issues like Bethlehem 
Steel 5 per cent. Notes due February 1, 1919, now 
quoted in the neighborhood of 98. These notes 
are secured by the deposit of about $25,000,000 
of the corporation’s own bonds and about $37,- 
000,000 short term obligations of the British Gov- 
ernment. There is, we believe, little, if any, 
doubt that the notes will be paid promptly at 
maturity. 

We mention these two issues in particular to 
illustrate the general classes of securities in 
which we think you are likely to find the invest- 
ment opportunity you seek. 


No. 939. SOME GOOD PREFERRED STOCKS 
Will you kindly give me a list of preferred stocks 
which you consider best for investment at present 
prices, 


Our choice at the present time would be from 
among such issues as the following: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe preferred, divi- 
dend rate 5 per cent., present price about 82, to 
yield 6 per cent. 

Norfolk & Western preferred, dividend rate 4 
per cent., present price about 79, to yield about 5 
per cent. 

American Smelting & Refining preferred, divi- 
dend rate 7 per cent., present price 105, to yield 
6% per cent. 

American Sugar Refining preferred, dividend 
rate 7 per cent., present price about 112 to yield 
6%4 per cent. 

Bethlehem Steel Cumulative preferred, dividend 
rate 8 per cent., present price about 106, to yield 
7.95 per cent. 

Sears-Roebuck preferred, dividend rate 7 per 
cent. present price about 126, to yield 5.85 per 
cent. 

National Biscuit preferred, dividend rate 7 per 
cent., present price about 114, to yield 6.10 per 
cent. 

United States Steel preferred, dividend rate 7 
per cent., present price about 110, to yield about 
6% per cent. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco preferred, dividend 
rate 7 per cent., present price about 104, to yield 
61% per cent. 











